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Coming back! 
not only are our 
boys coming back 
but 
so is business. 
While it is true 
that conditions 

are already improving 
yet 
certain readjustments 
will be necessary before 
business may be handled 
along normal lines 
In the meantime 
the American Can Company 
wishes 
in every way 
to promptly restore 
normal conditions 
of supply and service 
to the industry. 
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HERE are advantages for you in a Sherwin-Williams agency far beyond your 
profit on annual turnover. 


One of these is the advantage of handling best known and best reputed products. 
No matter where you are located the customers that see Sherwin-Williams 
Products on your shelves appreciate their superb quality and the unfailing 
guaranty that goes with them. You. obtain immediate consumer acceptance that 


reduces your selling costs. 


When you represent the Sherwin- Williams Company you have all the advantages of size. Cover the 
Earth is a literal truth as well as a trade mark. Size enables us to produce our products at a lower 


cost, giving you the advantage of better quality or lower prices or both. 

Back of the Sherwin-Williams Company is a_ half-century reputation for fair-dealing; when you 
represent us you put this invaluable asset in back of your own business. 

There is a Sherwin-Williams Product for every covering, preserving and decorating surface. 
you represent us you can deliver the goods instead of apologies. 


Sherwin-Williams Products constitute a full-price line; you are not compelled to offer discounts in 
the manner that you have to on goods that are not well and favorably known. Your margin of profit 


goes into your cash register instead of rebates. 


This fall we are launching the greatest paint advertising campaign ever initiated by any paint company. 
It is based on double pages in The Saturday Evening Post and The American Magazine. The Ladies’ 


Home Journal and leading farm papers will also be used. 
We want a few thousand additional dealers to care for the increased demand. Write us for complete 
information. 


When 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
811 Canal Road Cleveland, O. 
Branch Offices and lias’ in all important cities 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS anon VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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VICTORY AND OPTIMISM. 


Victory and Optimism—these were the 
terms most in use at the thirty-first annual 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association held in Boston last week. 
And the convention was built around these two 
feelings—the one the outcome of the other. 

Boston did well, for she took a convention 
that had been postponed when the epidemic 
afflicted her, took it when denied her first 
opportunity of showing what she could do, 
and even though that convention was held in 
December, a later period than is customary 
for the Association to hold its annual meet- 
ings, and at a time when inclement weather is 
the rule, she made a real success of it. 

Entertainment features, necessarily cur- 
tailed, were, nevertheless, provided in abun- 
dance for those who wanted them, and the 
ladies were especially well taken care of. 

Of the business of the convention the most 
prominent features were the adoption of a 
resolution to put into operation as soon as 
could be decided upon by an expert, a statisti- 
cal department and the adoption of the trade 
acceptance plan of credit. The creation of a 
statistical department was largely due to the 
fact that it had been demonstrated during the 
period of the war that the Association was 
woefully lacking in anything like a valuation 
of itself, a tangible valuation which would 
enable the government to decide whether or 
not the industries represented by the Asso- 
ciation were essential or not. 

President Morton gave a good account of 
his term of office, and his recommendations to 
the convention were of a sort that showed his 
sound judgment. In world-wide matters he 
stood fax a League of Nations; in the national 
field he touched upon the question of public 
ownership, and he advanced for the good of 
the industry the plan for the creation of a 
league of attractive homemakers, which has 
many elements of probable success. 

The new president, E. J. Cornish, is a 
man whose grasp of industrial questions should 
prove of great benefit to the Association in 
the period of reconstruction into which the 


world is entering. 
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THIS ISSUE OF THE REPORTER IS 
AN EXTRA EDITION, CONTAIN- 
ING THE COMPLETE REPORT OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE N. 
P., O. and V. A. CONVENTION IN 
BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 2-4, 
1918. 


This issue of the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter is an extra edition containing the 
stenographic report of proceedings of the 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association held in Boston, Mass., 
December 2, 3 and 4, 1918. It is pub- 
lished as an extra edition as a matter of 
greater convenience to our subscribers, and in 
order that the issuance of the regular publica- 
tions of the Reporter may not be delayed. 

A copy of this extra edition is being mailed 
to all of our subscribers as a part of their 
yearly subscription without additional charge. 
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THE OFFICERS FOR 1919. 






















President, 
EDWARD J. CORNISH, New York. 
(National Lead Company.) 


First Vice-President, 
GEORGE C. MORTON, Boston. 
(Carpenter-Morton Company. ) 


Second Vice-President, 
RICHARD MOORE, St. Louis. 
(Becker-Moore Paint Company.) 


Third Vice-President, 


CHARLES CASPAR, Pittsburgh. 
(Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. ) 


Treasurer, 
H. S. CHATFIELD, New York. 
(Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Company. ) 


Secretary, 
HENRY A. SAWYER, New York. 
100 William Street. 


Oooo eee 


EDWARD J. CORNISH, 
President of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 





Edward Joel Cornish, the newly elected president of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, began his career as a lawyer, and it was as a lawyer that he first came into asso- 


ciation with the paint interests. 


He was born in Sidney, Iowa, December 15, 1861, and after 


attending public schools and 


Tabor College he entered the University of Iowa, from which he graduated with the degree of A. B. 


in 1881. 


The next year he began law 


He received the degree of LL.B. from the law department the following year. 


practice at Omaha. For four years he was assistant city at- 


torney of Omaha and was, for sixteen years, a member of the Board of Park Commissioners. 


As attorney for the estate of Levi Carter, founder of the Carter White Lead Company, he be- 


came so familiar with the business that he was elected pres‘dent of the company. 
the capital stock of the company to the National Lead Company. 
cago as the official in charge of the Western business of the National Lead Company. 


In 1906 he sold 


Two years later he went to Chi- 
In 1910 he 


was made vice-president, with headquarters in New York. Following the death of President Law- 
rence, Mr. Cornish was chosen president of the company, a position which he now holds. 
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PAINT and VARNISH REMOVER 


A good paint and var- 
nish remover is a help 
to the painter and 
finisher. Old, much 
painted, or varnished 
furniture or interiors 
when restored are a 
joy to the owner. 


The whole paint and 
varnish trade of the 
United States and Can- 
ada has recognized our 
patented removers to 


be the best. 


USE THE BEST. 


Buy one of the Licensed Brands 
DAD 


CHADELOID CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET : - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OIL PAINT 


VICTORY CONVENTION 


Edward J. Cornish Is Chosen 
President for Ensuing 
Year. 


OPTIMISM EXPRESSED BY 
MANY OF THE SPEAKERS 





The thirty-first annual convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish_ Asso- 
ciation, held at Boston, in the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, December 2, 3 and 4, did 
two notable things:—It elected as_ its 
president one of the most commanding 
characters in the paint field, one of the 
most prominent leaders of industry in 
the country—Edward J. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the National Lead Company, and 
it adopted the first preliminary steps 
toward the creation of a statistical de- 
partment, intended in its final perfection 
to prevent forever a recurrence of the 
situation which arose at the beginning of 
the great war, when the paint, oil and 
varnish industries of the country found 
themselves utterly without figures to back 
up their claims for consideration as essen- 
tial industries. 


The following are the new officers 
elected for the ensuing year :— 


President—Edward J. Cornish, National 
Lead Company, New York. 


First Vice-President—George C. Mor- 
ton, Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston. 


Second Vice-President—Richard Moore, 
Becker-Moore Paint Company, St. Louis. 
_Third Vice-President—Charles Casper, 
— Plate Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Treasurer—H. S. Chatfield, New York. 

It was a Victory convention—the first 
convention since the conclusion of the 
armistice, which is accepted as the pre- 
liminary to the final treaty of peace. And 
Boston, as the host, gave its best effort 
to living up to the requirements of the 
occasion, 

Boston never responded better than she 
did to the needs of the Association, never 
did better in a substantial way than she 
did at this time. Denied the privilege of 
having the convention at the time origi- 
nally set, when entertainment of a sur- 
passing sort had been provided for, 
checked in its first effort to show what it 
could do by the fearful epidemic which, 
at its height in October, when the conven- 
tion was to have been held, took many of 
her citizens and swept with deadly viru- 
lence throughout the country, Boston 
finally had the opportunity to prove the 
host, and well performed its part. 

The entertainment features were mini- 
mized, but there was enough for all who 
attended and the ladies were well taken 
care of. But the great, outstanding fea- 
ture was that it was a business conven- 
tion. With practically only two days in 
which to complete the work, the conven- 
tion was driven along under pressure all 
the time by President George C. Morton, 
and the delegates and members hardly 
had time for a breating space. From the 
time that the convention was formally 
opened at eight o’clock, on the evening 
of December 2, until it closed on Decem- 
ber 4, it was work, work, work. In all 
the history of the many conventions 
which the Association has held, it is prob- 
able that there never was one in which 
so much actual work was crowded into 
so short a space until the 1918 convention 
came into being. 

Another thing that the convention did, 
which may yet prove an epoch in its 
annals, was the official recognition of the 
Trade Acceptance plan. I listened to the 
eloquent and convincing words of one of 
the country’s great credit men, and then 
officially advised its members to use the 
Trade Acceptance plan and to get it into 
operation as quickly as possible, so that 
the effect could be determined. 

The convention opened at eight o’clock 
on the evening of December 2, with Pres- 
ident Morton in the chair. After the in- 
vocation, and the addresses of welcome 
by the representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and by Mayor 
Peters, of Boston, and the representative 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
convention was welcomed to its work by 
March G. Bennett, president of the New 
England Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
and, with the conclusion of his remarks, 
the delegates got down to the business 
at hand. The roll call was dispensed 
with, because of the fact that the presi- 
dent’s reception was to come immediately 
after adjournment, and it was then late. 
Then came the report of the Memorial 
Committee, and, while this was being 
read, from the adjoining room came the 
strains of music, soft and low, but remin- 
iscent of tender memories of those who 
had gone. It was a touching scene, and 
one which will not soon be forgotten by 
those present. 

Conventions usually have a keynote, but 
this convention had two. One was Vic- 
tory and the other was Optimism. And 
while, in its strictest sense, the victory 
celebration was confined to that which 
we had just won in the world conflict, in 
the minds of all those present, it was not 
limited to that great event, but reached 
ahead into the future, into the realm of 


peace, and included the victory yet to 
come in the world of business. The opti- 
mism was so great that the convention 


even went on record as saying it believed 
that there was nothing to do but to be 
hopefully expectant of great things to 
come. In a sense, the resolution, which 
was introduced as coming from the New 
York Club, pledged the members to suc- 
cess. The great paint, oil and varnish 
business of the country resolved that 
there would be prosperity. To some this 
might appear to be taking the future out 
of the hands of destiny, but so firmly did 
the convention believe in itself that it 
even felt that perhaps it could control 
the business future for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Two great addresses stood out 
the rest in the features of the conven- 
tion. One was the impromptu talk by 
E. J. Cornish, and the other was the 
speech by J. H. Tregoe, secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men, on 


from 


Trade Acceptances. Both of them are re- 
ported in full in another section of this 
article, and business men of all sorts, 
whether connected with the paint indus- 
Mr. Cornish needed no speech to make 
try or not, should read them, and ponder 
over the messages which these men con- 
veyed. 

Many years ago a young man climbed 
to fame in a single day and secured the 
nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States by one of the principal 
parties because of a speech which he de- 
livered. While it might not be just fair 
to Mr. Cornish, the man whom tl con- 
vention chose as its president for the en- 
suing year, to say that he sprang into 
prominence by reason of his speech—for 
the business world recognize his ability— 
it is not amiss to declare that he electri- 
fied the convention, and that he was im- 
mediately singled out as the one man who 
would be able to steer the craft of the 
Association through the troubled waters 
of Reconstruction. And, by a peculiar 
coincidence, Mr. Cornish is also a Ne- 
braskan, and in features somewhat re- 
sembles that other man who secured fame. 
But here the parallel ends, for Mr. 
Cornish was elected. 

The annual address of the president 
was ably handled by President Morton. 
He urged the creation of a statistical de- 
partment, pointing out how the industry 
had been handicapped by reason of its 
having had no authentic figures of pro- 
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the report, said that several places had 
been suggested, among them New Orleans, 
but that it was felt that the Executive 


Committee could determine when the 
proper time came. s 
Delegates from the International <As- 


sociation of Master House Patnters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
Canada were present, and Secretary A. 
H. McGhan addressed the convention. 
He told it of the protest which was being 
made by the master painters against cer- 
tain forms of advertising of paints by 
the manufacturers, and urged that the 
latter change or modify some of this ad- 
vertising. There was to be a meeting in 
New York on December 9 of committees 
from the Master Painters’ Association, 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to consider the very question, and 
he was hopeful of good results. 

The convention concluded its delibera- 
tions at about 5.30 p. m. Wednesday, 
December 4. At 7.30 the annual ban- 
quet was held. The report of this ban- 
quet and of the entertainment features 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Monday, December 2, 8 P. M. 


The convention opened with President 





GEORGE CARPENTER MORTON, 
Retiring President of N. P., O. & V. A. 


duction, material, costs, etc., at the out- 
break of the war to present to the gov- 
ernment. He declared that some had 
been reluctant to give up the details of 
their business to a central body, for use 
of the other members, who might be com- 
petitors, for the reason that they were 
afraid their names would be revealed and 
their secrets shown to others. The presi- 
dent shows how this might be overcome 
by the creation of a deed of trust, where- 
by the officer of such central association 
would hold the communications in trust 
for the various members. He discussed 
government ownership and said that the 
railroads never would go back to private 
ownership under the o1d conditions. He 
urged a league of nations to enforce 
peace. . 

The report of the Statistical Commit- 
tee, which was appointed at Chicago last 
year, was one of the most important re- 
ports of the convention. It followed 
along with the recommendation of Pres- 
ident Morton, and it went so thoroughly 
into details and analyzed the situation so 
clearly that it made it almost a foregone 
conclusion that the convention would 
adopt some sort of a plan. It was de- 
cided to use such funds as were found 
necessary to have an expert go over the 
ground and give his advice as to the best 
method to be pursued. In this connec- 
tion the address of Ralph Lounsbury, of 
New York, who represents several trade 
associations, was extremely interesting 
and furthered the determination of the 
convention to establish a department of 
statistics. 


The report of the Linseed Oil Commit- 
tee aroused much opposition. In that 
report it was said in substance that it 
was believed that the new rule put in 


operation by the linseed crushers which 
changes the terms of credit by which the 
crushers attach draft to the bill of lading, 
thus making cash payments necessary, 
would not be opposed by the buyers. But 
the convention immediately demonstrated 
that this was not the case by non-con- 
curring in that paragraph of the report, 
and adopting a resolution submitted by 
the Pittsburgh Club which condemned the 
method and protested against it. 

A departure from the usual method of 
procedure was taken by the Nominating 
Committee when it failed to select a place 
for holding the next annual convention, 
but left the matter in the hands of the 
Executive Committee to determine. In 
explaining this, Luther Martin, secretary 
of the Nominating Committee who made 


Morton in the chair. After the invoca- 
tion by the Rev. John. F. Dobbs, D. D., 
the chair introduced the first speaker, 


Albert P. Langtry, Secretary of State for 
Massachusetts, who welcomed the _ dele- 
gates and guests in behalf of Massa- 
chusetts. He spoke as follows :— 


Address of Hon. Albert P. Lang- 
try, Secretary of State. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—Governor Mc- 
Call deeply regretted his inability to be 
here to night; he had to go to Camp 
Devens on Official business. I want to say 
to you people that the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts is the most overworked man 
there is in the State. He is busy from 
the time he gets to the State House in the 
morning until about midnight almost 
every day in the year. The growth of 
the business of the State has been tre- 
mendous. I well remember when George 
D. Robinson, of Chicopee, was Governor. 
Mr. Robinson gained great fame by de- 
feating the famous General Benjamin F. 
Butler for re-election as Governor of 
Massachusetts. When he was Governor 
he reached the city of Boston at 11.30 
every morning, and went to his home at 4 
o'clock every afternoon, and did not come 
down at all on Saturday, and had plenty 
of time to do all the business of the State 
—and that was not a very great many 
years ago. 


I am delighted to see so many ladies 
here. I never saw so many VSeautiful 
ladies before at one time in my life. 


am very fond 
of the ladies—and ladies, I want to tell 
you about a little girl who asked her 
mamma if there were any men in heaven. 
“Oh, yes,” said the mother, “there are 
hosts of men.” “Then,” said the little 
girl, “why is it I never see any pictures 
of angels with whiskers?” “Oh,’’ said the 
mother, “that’s easy. Men only get into 
heaven by a very close shave.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) 

We are all thinking of war just now, 
and I am reminded of a little story. that 
a pretty young lady friend of mine told 
me the other day. She said that General 
Pershing and another general went to 
visit the trenches. The other general was 
the guide, and when they reached one of 
the trenches the other general said in a 
whisper. “This—this—is the third 
trench,” and Pershing said, “Is it?” And 
they went a little further and they came 
to another trench, and the other general 
said, “This is the second trench,” in a 
hoarse whisper. Pershing said, “Is it?” 
“Yes.” They then went some distance 


(Laughter.) You know, I 


Boston Does Her Part in Pro- 


viding Entertainment for 
Guests. 


DIRECTORS TO FIX 
NEXT MEETING PLACE 





further and they came to another trench 
and the other general said in the same 
underbreath, “This—this is the first 
trench,” and General Pershing said, 
“Well, where are the Germans?” “They 


are five miles over there.” “Well, why in 
h don’t you talk up then?” “I have 


got such a bad cold.” 

I suppose you have all seen Tremont 
street in Boston. A great big, husky pri- 
vate was walking along Tremont street 
the other day. He was six feet tall, 
broad-shouldered and bronzed—he looked 
like a regular army private. Pretty soon 
he met a little undersized second lieu- 
tenant, and he didn’t salute, and the sec- 
ond lieutenant went up to him and said, 
“Sir, don’t you know it is your duty to 
salute your superior officer?” And the 
big private brought his hand around, 
slapped the little lieutenant on the back, 
and said :—‘“Say, sonny, go home and tell 
your mother you’ve met a real soldier.” 
(Laughter. ) 

I am going to talk to you about the 
war, which is over. I wonder if you all 
realize that for four solid years the Ger- 
mans had practically all the victories on 
their side, and then the American troops 
arrived in France, and when they got 
there in sufficient number, so that the 
American troops were the balance of 
power, the victories were all with the 
Allies. Now, you may say from that, and 
I am saying, that the Americans won 
this war. Well, they didn’t do anything 
of the kind. The British and the French 
and the Italians fought most nobly, but 
remember that those poor soldiers had 
been fighting for four years, that our 
boys were fresh. General Johnston, who 
used to have charge of the Department 
of the Northeast, said to me one day, 
“The American army’’—and he included 
the soldiers from Canada—“are the best 
army in the world, and there isn’t a d 
coward in the whole American army,” 
and that is the army that did so much to 
win this wonderful victory. 

I want to tell you a story about the 
Canadian army. This story was written 
by an American girl who is a nurse in a 
French hospital. The letter was written 
to a friend of mine. She said that when 
the Canadian troops arrived in England 
they were the bummest soldiers that were 
even seen—they didn’t know how to 
shoulder arms; they didn’t know how to 
march; the officers had no control over 
them; they went around wherever they 
pleased. One night a sentry was 6n dut 
and a man came along and he said, 
“Who goes there?” And the man told 
and passed. Another one came along and 
he said, “Who goes there?” and he told 
and passed, and the third one came along, 
and the sentry said, “Who goes there?’ 
and the man replied, “None of your 
damned_ business.” The sentry said, 
“Pass, Canadian.’ 

One day in the early part of this great 
war some Canadian soldiers and some 
British soldiers and French soldiers were 
entrenched together. ‘Whey were all fight- 
ing valiantly when the Germans made 
one of those diabolical gas attacks. With 
good judgment the British and_ the 
French retreated, but the Canadians 
didn’t know enough to retreat, and they 
stood there and licked the stuffings out 
of the Germans. And there never were 
better fighters than those Canadian sol- 
diers. (Applause. ) 

Now, these soldier boys are coming 
back pretty soon. Every one of them is 
a nobleman and every one of you can 
help spoil those soldiers if you don’t treat 
them as manly men, if you overdo your 
hospitality. I know one of the nicest 
young men I ever knew in my life, who 
enlisted in the French aviation at the 
opening of this war, went across and won 
crosses and crowns galore—he was a 
wonderful fighter. He got a furlough; 
he came to his home in Massachusetts, 
and the women palavered over that fel- 
low until they spoiled him, absolutely 
spoiled him. Among other things he be- 
came a_ miserable, good-for-nothing 
drunkard. But the fellow had the right 
kind of stuff in him, and he went back 
and won some more crowns, and I guess 








the next time when he comes home he 
will be all right. Now, these boys over 
there are not given any liquor. Well, 


don’t you give them any liquor when they 
come home. That is the worst thing in 


the world you can give them. I met a 
gentlemen the other day who said :—‘“I 
have got a brother in the army, and I 


have got five bottles of whiskey to give 
him when he gets back. Well, that brother 
is the worst enemy that that soldier boy 


has. I want to tell you a story—I think 
it is the best temperance story I ever 
heard in my life. My son-in-law went 


down South to be made into a second lieu- 
tenant. There was a class of them; 
there was a British soldier who came 
over to lecture to these soldiers, and he 
said:—“Boys, I believe in temperance, 
but I want to say to you, when you get 
in the trenches you cannot possibly go 
over the top unless you have got a glass 
of whiskey in you.” Well, now, our boys 
went over the top, and no soldiers in the 
world ever fought more valiantly than did 
the Yankee soldiers after they went over 
the top. Do you know the Germans 
thought the Yankee boys were crazy? 
When the British and the French went 
over the top they had on their counte 
nances the firm determination to do or 
to die. But when the Yankee boys went 
over the top they were singing ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle” and cracking jokes, and the Ger- 


mans thought they were all crazy. But 
when it came to fighting, why they for- 
got “Yankee Doodle” and fought like 


fiends; that is what the Yankee boys did, 
and every Yankee soldier had inside of 
him a glass of whiskey? No. Every 
Yankee soldier had inside of him a cup 
of coffee, and nothing else in the world, 
and I think that is the greatest temper- 
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ance lecture that was ever delivered. 
(Applause. ) 

I think that rum is the most harmful 
thing in the world, and I am mighty glad 
that the Congress of the United States 
has passed nationwide prohibition law, 
and I think they are to be blamed that 
they did not pass it one year ago, and I 
hope that when it gets on the statute 
books it will stay on there forever and 
ever and amen. (Applause.) 

Every nation that is in war has trait- 
ors, but our nation has ten times as many 
traitors as any other nationin the world, 
because of our cosmopolitan population, 
One of the high officials of the State of 
Wisconsin told me that one-third of the 

pulation of his State is German, and 
fe said one-half of those Germans are 
traitors. Now, ladies and gentlemen, do 
you realize that if that proportion is true 
throughout this country, we had 1,500,000 
traitors, because there are 3,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States who were born 
in Germany, and in Austria-Hungary. But 
you know that the secret service men 
Save been ferreting these men out; they 
have been following them around, and 
as soon as they found that a man was a 
traitor they seized him and locked him 
up until the end of the war. But that 
isn’t what l’d do with a traitor, ladies 
and gentlemen. I wouldn't lock a traitor 
up until the end of the war. No, I will 
tell you what I would do with a traitor. 
At daybreak I’d stand him up in front 
of a line of soldiers and I would shoot 
him dead; that is what I would do with 
a traitor. And then the next day I would 
try him by courtmartial to find out 
whether he was guilty or not so as to 
satisfy myself. That is what I believe 
ought to be done with all these traitors 
that were locked up during this war. 

I think I have talked to you enough 
tonight about war. I want to say to you 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
wide open to all of you. I think we have 
more points of historic interest in Massa- 
chusetts than any other State in the 
Union. We have Bunker Hill monument; 
we have Lexington and Concord; we have 
that marvelous old State House ; then we 
have got the wonderful new State House, 
in which Treasurer Burrell and I live— 
one of the finest buildings in the country, 
and the front part of it was built as a 
State House more than a hundred years 
ago. It is a marvelous building, and if 
you come up to this grand State House 
of ours, I will guarantee to give each one 
of you one of the most beautiful souvenirs 
to take home with you that you ever saw 
in your life, and if you visit Treasurer 
Burrell I will guarantee that he will give 
each one of you a bond of the State of 
Massachusetts “a take home with you 
also. Laughter. 
2 This is . wonderful and marvelous 
State for historic interest, and you people 
who came a long distance can find more 
interesting sights—the old South Church 
—why, I can’t tell you of the vast num- 
ber of wonderful old historic treasures 
there are to be found in Boston; you can 
put in a whole day going about this city 
and seeing the wonderful old monuments 
built ’way, 'way back, almost at the time 
of the Pilgrims and the Puritans. _And I, 
on behalf of Governor McCall, give you 
the key to Massachusetts; turn it in the 
lock and come in. (Heavy applause.) 

Mr. Morton:—Treasurer Burrell re- 
marked that Secretary Langtry is_pretty 
free in giving away his money. (Laugh- 
ter.) It gives me great pleasure to pre- 
sent to you Mr. Charles L. Burrell, treas- 
urer of the Commonwealth of Massachus- 


setts. 


Address of Hon. Charles L. Bur- 


rell, State Treasurer. 


Mr. Burrell:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—I can understand why 
the Governor has_ sent two representa- 
tives tonight to this convention, and I 
know, of course, that I represent the 
paint, and because Lantry must repre- 
sent the oil end, on account of his smooth 
speech to the ladies. (Laughter.) But 
I propose to undermine him at once. I 
want to say to him that I am the only 
representative on the State ticket that 
ean dance, and I will prove it to any lady 
here tonight. (Laughter.) When I have 
to follow Secretary Langtry on any oc- 
casion like this it always makes me think 
of the two women discussing their hus- 
bands. One of them says :—“Anyway, 
my husband is a model husband.” . The 
lady says:—‘Go and look in the 


other e 
dictionary and see what that means. 
And she did and read ‘Model: Small 


imitation of the real thing.” (Laughter. ) 
So that is what I am when I have to fol- 
low the genial secretary. It was my 
pleasure and privilege this afternoon to 
come with the Governor and with Gen. 
Edwards, of the Yankee Division, the 
Twenty-sixth, and riding in his car with 
him I got some very intimate views from 
across the water. He told me in partic- 
ular about a visit he made to one of the 
hospitals to visit some of our American 
wounded, and among the number were 
some German wounded. The general 
speaks German fluently, and he was asked 
by a messenger to come and see one of 
the German officers. He went to the Ger- 


man officer and the German said :— 
“Your excellency, how many Twenty- 
Divisions are there in the nited 


sixth 
states.” (Laughter.) The general sked 


rhy. The German officer said:—‘*We 
sae up against one at Chateau Thierry, 
we were up against another at Verdun, 
and were up against them at other places. 
How many are there?” And the general 
was pleased to tell him that there was 
but one. (Applause. ) 

And it was my privilege to stand upon 
the State House steps with the Governor 
when the 101st company went forward to 


France, and their deeds at Chateau 
Thierry and the Marne have written a 
new page in American history, which 

And this war has 


ver Will be duplicated. 
ane less sient the differences between 
creeds and races; and I love to recall 
the splendid Episcopal rector of that reg- 
iment, Rev. Roland, who delivered the 
farewell address, while Father O Connell 
performed Mass, and I like to think of 
the story of the Jewish rabbi, passing 
over the field of battle, amidst shrapnel, 
and coming to an Irish boy asking for 
water, and lifting him tender! to his 
breast he gave him a drink, and noticed 
he was about to pass away. Before the 
boy died he called for a crucifix, and 
from somewhere from out of the dark 
there was placed in the hands of the 
rabbi this crucifix, and lifting the sign 
of the faith not his own he held Terrence 


O’Connor to his breast until He went 
West, and a moment later another shell 
came and the Jewish rabbi lay across the 
— The greatest faith of all is love. 

adies and gentlemen, I second warmly 
the greetings of the secretary for the 
Commonwealth. I know this convention 
will have many important matters to dis- 
cuss, the reconstruction of business after 
the war, and I trust and hope that your 
visit may be a profitable one from the 
standpoint of the convention and a pleas- 
urable one to the ladies who are here. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Morton:—About a year ago we 
had an election here in Boston and we 
elected at that time a Mayor whom we 
feel has started us in the right direction. 
We feel that we have made good progress 
during the last year in the way of having 
better streets and better conditions in our 
city, and I want to say of the next speak- 
er that he has given to our Clean-up and 
Paint-up campaign his heartiest support. 
He is a believer in cleaner and brighter 
conditions; he has represented one of the 
Boston districts in Congress, and I pre- 
dict that he will make a splendid record 
as our Mayor, and it gives me a great 





such as yours, and from you who are 
here tonight. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Morton:—The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce is an organization that we 
Boston men are very proud of. We feel 
it has been a great power for good in 
this community. We have with us as our 
guest the vice-president of the chamber, 
and it gives me great pleasure to now 
present to you George R. Notter, vice- 
president of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merse. (Applause. ) 


Address of George R. Notter, 
Vice-President of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Notter :—Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I suppose, to judge from the 
two speakers who preceded me, that I 
must represent the varnish. (Laughter.) 
But however that may be, I am glad to 
bring to your Association the greetings 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. It 
is commonplace to us that we meet at 


HOWARD ELTING, 
Retiring First Vice-President of N. P., O. & V. A. 


deal of pleasure to now present to you 
Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Address by Hon. Andrew J. 
Peters, Mayor of Boston. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Ladies: 
—I am glad to be here tonight to be your 
guest, and to say to you a few words of 
welcome in behalf of the city of Boston. 
We certainly are very glad to see you 
here. We are glad to see the meeting of 
this Association in Boston, because I 
know that it means that you are going 
to give an impetus to our thought and life 
here. I have shared with you the inter- 
est you have shared with you the inter- 
Notter, who just preceded me, and I think 
he has pointed out a great thing which 
we must all remember, that we have won 
the war on the fields of France, but we 
are now facing new problems, facing a 
future which will be most important in 
its effect on our country. We won't be 
the same people personally; we have got 
to know each other better; we are a 
stronger, more confident nation in our in- 
dividuals, and we are facing new commer- 
cial conditions. Capital and labor will 
never have the same relations to each 
other that they had before this war. We 
are having a new international position, 
and we are having a new position in in- 
ternational trade. New avenues are 
open to us; new possibilities are held out 
before us, and to our forethought and in- 
telligence and good judgment will de- 
pend much on our commercial develop- 
meent, much on the welfare of our peo- 
ple. Let us approach the problems with 
care, at the same time with the confi- 
dence, with the feeling that we have be- 
fore us a future for development that 
may well merit our careful thought, and 
that we must be prepared to go ahead. 
We cannot allow ourselves to sink back. 
Any nation, any people, either goes for- 
ward or it sinks back. It never stands 
still, and we are now at a crossroad, 
and our future and development will de- 
pend much on the way in which we grasp 
the opportunities of the next few years. 
To meetings and exchange of thought of 
the large bodies, commercial bodies such 
as yours, we must turn for help in this 
situation. We want the _ constructive 
suggestions. Our country needs them, 
and it should, and I am sure will receive 
them from the members of your body. 


I am glad to see you here in Boston. 
Boston has every wish to welcome for- 
ward steps in trade, in commerce and in 
industry, and she ever welcomes to her 
midst the men that represent them and 
welcomes the new thought and new im- 
petus that they give to her. We hope 
here to see our city lead in this new prog- 
ress of our country. We hope to see it 
carry on to the days that are coming a 
higher standard of citizenship, a better 
and more progressive commercial life 
than we have enjoyed before, and I hope 
and expect to receive help from hodies 


the most extraordinary time. The epoch 
of the great war is over, and the epoch 
of the great business is yet to come. 
Three weeks ago today was the dividing 
line. As I look back over the four event- 
ful years which have passed since the ul- 
timatum to Serbia, there comes to me 
what seems to me to be the most romantic 
figure of the war. I mean by romantic 
not the mere picturesque, but the figure 
that kindles most the imagination, both 
by the deeds he has done and the deeds 
he has yet to do. I do not refer to any 
of the leaders of the great belligerent na- 
tions, to Lloyd George, Clemenceau, or to 
our President. They each will live in his- 
tory. I do not even refer to those more, 
as it may seem, more conventional ro- 
mantic figures, to Albert of Belgium, the 
great Albert of Belgium, to that great 
prince of the church, as it seems to me 
one of the finest in its history, Cardinal 
Mercier, or even to that man who, if 
there had been no war, would have been 
a simple teacher of tactics in a war col- 
lege, but to whom fate has given that 
great prize of the French soldier, the 
baton of the Marshal of France, and has 
given immortality to the greater soldier 
of all time, Ferdinand Foch. 

All those figures were romantic, but it 
seems to me that in this war the most 
romantic figure of all was the man of 
business. We are all told that wars are 
won by economic force, and in this war, 
as in no other war before, such has been 
the tact; for it has required in this war 
all the attributes of great business to win 
it—organization, administration, the mar- 
shalling of great sums of money and dis- 
bursing it. This has been the real ro- 
manticism of the war. I do not refer 
alone to those men of business who went 
to Washington to give all their time to 
the service of their country. I, likewise, 
refer to those other men of business who 
stayed at home, who transformed their 
businesses into necessary businesses of 
the war when they could, and when they 


couldn’t took their losses without com- 
plaining. Who contributed to the war 
loans and, better still, carried on their 
business and paid their taxes. The lau- 


rels are to go to those men who ventured 
their lives to the service of their country, 


but they could never have accomplished 
what they did accomplish if it had not 
been for the countless millions of busi- 


ness men who stayed at home and kept 
the wheels of industry going. (Applause. ) 

Now that epoch has passed away. The 
epoch of the war is gone only three weeks 
ago. The tumult and the shouting dies. 
The captains and the kinds depart. And 
we have left before us the epoch of peaec, 
and for the epoch of peace there remains 
still that romantic figure, the man of busi- 
ness. After all, the war was a simple is- 
sue. It required all our courage, all our 
determination and all our resources, but, 
after all, all we had to do was to win. 
The problems that lie ahead are new, are 
manifold and are unknown. Let me men- 
tion just a few of them. There is, in the 
first place, this question of government 
ownership, not only of railroads, but of 


7 


the telegraph, of the telephone and of the 
cable, all the instrumentalities that have 
transformed civilization in the last hun- 
dred years. Shall the government take 
them over, and, if so, how? Or shall 
they remain under regulation, and, if su, 
how much? Then, there is the second 
great problem. Faith has given to us a 
merchant marine. We in New England 
have always looked for what the English 
poet called “our heritage, the sea.” In 
the remote past, too remote for any of us 
to remember, every New England lad who 
had admission could go as a super cargo 
in a clipper ship to the four corners of 
the world and dream that he might be- 
come a merchant. That time went by. 
Is it to come back? 

Then we have a third great problem, of 
the relations between capital and labor. 
Are they solved? And above all and be- 
neath all, we have the fundamental prob- 
lem, Are we at the close of this war to 
retain liberty? Is a business man to 
have what his father had before him, a 
chance to work out his own salvation in 
a spirit of a fraternal government? 
Where is the line to be drawn? Where 
are we to be regulated and where are we 
not? We have conquered Germany by 
force of arms. Is it possible that Ger- 
many with her conception of the State 
may conquer us? Shall we drift ourselves 
into bureaucracy? That is a fundamental 
question which has to be solved by men 
of vision, and yet with men whose feet 
are upon the ground, and they are men 
of business. And it is to meetings like 
this, your Association, that we must look 
for help, not that you are to discuss nec- 
essarily these great problems, but because 
— will keep going the machinery of 
business, the thing that won first the 
greet war, and that which will bring to 
a the solution of the great problems of 
2usiness, and it is in that spirit that we 
Ww =o you to Boston. 

“ir. Morton :—I know that 
feel that you have been thoromahiy coke 
ge unless you hear a word from the 
— of the Paint and Oil Club of New 
png and. We members of the New Eng- 
on club, of course, take a great deal of 
— in the fact that we furnished the 
aon oeent of the National Associa- 
organization ‘a tart “add tne eeaierest 
= NZe é é ’ c e en 5 
Frendene aaneonroe pow the pronnt 
he is a man that we all this xo oooat aa 

é link a great de. 
<a is making a splendid leader ta 
os cub. It gives me great pleasure to in- 
oe che iene nm B. Bennett, president 
Applause.) gland Paint and Oil Club. 

lca «7 , 

R. Beeson” hat’s the matter with March 


Audience :—He’s all right! (Applause. ) 


Address of March B. Bennett, 
President of the New England 
Paint and Oil Club. 


Mr. Bennett :—Mr Presid 
7 EB :—Mr. ent, 
ee Gentlemen—I believe that I ey 
nown to some of the members of th 
organization. (Laughter.) After Taran 
oe from the Secretary of State of the 
Rammonwealth, and the Treasurer, and 

eceiver-General of the Commonwealth 
and the vice- id a 
Coenen president of the Chamber of 
won nil and the mayor, I believe that 
a, will all begin to suspect that you 
oan y are welcome to the city of Bos- 
; ss (Laughter.) It remains for me to 
try © express the feelings of the Paint 
— Oil Club of New England in regard 
i your coming here for the third time in 

e history of the organizati t 
your convents on to hold 
your vention. The Paint and Oil Club 
: is ew England is rather a patriarchal 
ins tution. .We are already beginning to 
acquire traditions. We have in our pres- 
ent national president the son of a pre- 
vious national president, also from Bos- 
ton. We know that we rather dote on 
ancient things, and as soon as any asso- 
oaen here acquires the flavor of antiquity 
oy promoted at once into the realms of 
a Pp uliar Boston aristocracy. (Laugh- 
_ To such a height have we now arrived 
in our local club, and through the local 
club this distinction is conferred now 
upon the national organization. It is, of 
course, a matter of regret, that owing to 
difficulties which could not be overcome 
we were unable to have the convention 
earlier in the year. This prevents us 
from giving you a good many of the en- 
tertainments that have been planned, and 
which we felt were necessary to in part 
compensate for the wonderful times that 
have been given us in other cities of the 
country. Those of us who remember the 
superabundant cordiality of the visit to 
Denver, the warmth of our greeting in 
Richmond, and the extent to which we 
were entertained in Minneapolis, to say 
nothing of dozens of other places like 
Louisville, and finally that wonderful war 
business convention we had last year in 
Chicago—will appreciate how much we 
would have liked in Boston this year to 
have outdone everything that happened 
before in the history of the organization, 
but the fates prevented it. What we 
have to offer is that which moves more 
of us more than anything else that has 
happened in the history of our whole lives, 
a victory convention. (Applause. ) 

We are able to come here as citizens 
first, and as business men afterwards, re- 
joicing in our souls that this victory has 
been won, rejoicing that we have tried 
to do our part as citizens, and facing the 
future with all its very serious facts as 
so finely sea forth by Mr. Notter, with 
courage and a purpose to carry our busi- 
ness opportunities hereafter by the im- 
petus which we have achieved during the 
war of unselfish devotion to our country, 
with the desire to push our business 
ahead for the benefit of the country as 
well as for our own purses. If we have 
not gained the lesson of service from this 
war we have been very blind indeed, but 
unquestionably we have gdined that les- 


son. It is a peculiar pleasure to me, see- 
ing so many friends from all over the 
country in this audience, to extend to 
you on behalf of your fellow craftsmen 
from New England the deepest and most 
cordial welcome, and to hope that you 


will enjoy to the uttermost your stay in 


our city. (Applause.) 

Mr. Morton :—One of the delegates to 
this convention is from Chicago. He was 
born, though, in Greenfield, Mass. He 


was educated in Norwich University in 
the State of Connecticut, and is really a 
New England man. To him, coming back 
to Boston is like coming back home. He 
was president of our association in 1906, 
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and is a man that we always like to hear 
a few words from, or a great many 
words from, at every convention. 

It gives me great pleasure now to call 
upon Mr. Charles E. Field, of Chicago, 
who will respond for the delegates pres- 
ent. (Applause.) 


Response for the Association by 
Charles E. Field, of Chicago. 


It’s a very great pleasure to voice the 
heart and mind of this convention in re- 
sponse to the eloquent words to which we 
have just listened from the representatives 
of His Excellency the Governor, His 
Honor the Mayor, the Honorable Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the distinguished head of the New Eng- 


land Club. But those words, however 
eloquent they may be in description, how- 
ever interesting and illuminating in de- 
tail, however cordial their note of wel- 
come, do but emphasize what is known to 
every member of this convention, every 
school boy in the land—that from its very 
foundation there has ever gone out from 
the city of Boston that touch of human 
interest not only for the stranger within 
its gates but of sympathy and justice for 
the downtrodden and oppressed, and a 
spirit of loyalty, sacrifice and service to 
national ideals and national purpose not 
exceeded by any other city in the land. 
(Applause. ) 

In a lighter vein I might say that we 
have been here before. We have had the 
opportunity of enjoying Boston hospital- 
ity. Those of you who have read Eben 
Holden will remember the welcome that 
he gave to a friend that called about 
noon time, in that good, old-fashioned 
New England manner, “Walk right in,” 
he said, “I’m glad to see you; take off 
your things and stay to dinner, for we’ve 
got chicken pie and a Baptist minister, 
and they’re both good.” (Laughter. ) 
Figuratively speaking, I understand they 
are going to substitute lobsters for chick- 
en pie for our dinner; (laughter) whether 
or not there are any Baptist ministers 
present I don’t know (laughter), but I 
know there are other good things that 
wish to be heard on the floor of this con- 
vention, and I must not take up too much 
of your time. 

We are indebted, sir, to Massachusetts 
for many of those good old-fashioned 
ideas and customs that have made her 
sons and daughters efficient missionaries 
in the upbuilding of other American com- 
monwealths. I think it was Mary Wil- 
kins, in one of her delightful New Eng- 
land stories that tells of an argument be- 
tween a man and his wife over the color 
in which they should paint the kitchen 
floor, and because the woman had her 
way that man refused to put a foot on 
that kitchen floor, and for forty years 
went around the kitchen rather than 
through it. (Laughter.) I don’t mention 
this story to commend that spirit in any 
man that will permit an argument with 
his wife to rankle in his breast for so 
long a time, but there is a certain stick- 
to-itivenesst about the old stock of this 
Commonwealth that enables one to know 
pretty well on which side of any ques- 
tion they stand, without putting them 
through the third degree. (Applause.) 

We come, sir, from all sections of our 
great country. Some there are from Cali- 
fornia, some from Colorado, some from 
nearly every State east of the Mississippi 
River; yes, and some are from Missouri, 
requiring an ocular demonstration, per- 
haps, of some of the attractions which you 
have outlined—but wherever we come 
from, whatever section of this great 
country may be our home, we come to 
Boston with reverence, with a serious 
raind, and with joyous hearts. 

We come with reverence—reverence for 
those monuments of American history 
which you possess, but which are our 
heritage as well as yours. We come, as 
it were, on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of American democracy, for when we 
think of Boston we think of Charlestown, 
Concord, Lexington, Dorchester and Ply- 
mouth, embracing the birthplace of Amer- 
ican democracy, and I think it is fitting 
that the convention this year should meet 
amid the scenes of the early struggle of 
our national life and the atmosphere of 
Massachusetts’ loyalty, patriotism and 
service. We recall it was Massachusetts 
troops that fought that glorious battle on 
Breeds Hill in yonder Charlestown. (Ap- 
plause. ) It was Massachusetts troops 
that mobilized even before President Lin- 
coln issued his first call for 75,000 men 
and shed their blood on the streets of 
Baltimore in ’61. (Applause.) It was 
Massachesetts troops that climbed San 
Juan Hill amid shot and shell and made 


short work of the Spanish American 
War. (Applause. ) And in this recent 
conflict, Massachusetts troops, descend- 


ants of those who came over in the May- 
flower, if you please, recrossed the At- 
lantic and fought side by side with the 
loyal sons of every State and Territory 
in the Union to establish “over there” 
those principles for which their fore- 
fathers came to establish over here. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

We come also to this convention with 
a serious mind; with a more serious mind 
than we have approached any convention 
in the history of this Association, for we 
realize the uppermost thought in the mind 
of every American business man is not 
so much the success of his own business— 
that is secondary and depends upon the 
success of the nation’s business. There is 
no room for selfishness or self-interest in 


American life today. Mr. Schwab has 
pointed out that we are about to enter 
upon a new era, one in which the aris- 


tocracy of the future will not be one of 
wealth or birth but of the man who has 
done something for his fellowman and 
his country. So we face the problems 
that will come before this convention with 


a serious mind, confident in the sig- 
nificance of human events of the past 
three months, and determined by our 


action to measure up to the real duty of 
American citizenship, and therein, and 
therein alone, can we promote our inter- 
ests as American business men, 

And lastly, we come to this convention 
with joy and gladness over the thought 
that the conflict has been won for democ- 
racy, and it is right and proper that we 
should felicitate with each other the glory 
of the American army and the triumph 
of American ideals. We do not forget for 
one moment the heroism and great sacri- 
fice of brave Belgium, of noble France, 
of sunny Italy, and of Great Britain and 


her far-off colonies, the East Indies and 
Australia, and our brothers across the 
border in Canada. I would go farther; I 
believe if it were not for England’s splen- 
did navy we would today be fighting the 
Huns over here instead of defeating them 
over there (applause), but I also believe 
that it was the entry of the United States 
into this world conflict that turned the 
tide and hastened the coming of that day 
when all humanity will have their eyes 
opened to a realization of those words 
in the first paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence—that we believe all men 
to be created equal. (Applause.) 

From the moment the message flashed 
through the wireless skies that Germany 
had declared war, to the time when she, 
on bended knees, so to speak, asked for 
terms of an armistice and peace, through 
all the indignities heaped — the Amer- 
ican nation, through all the unheard-of 
crimes she has commited against human- 
ity, and through all the sacrifices of all 
the allies, there never has been a thought 
harbored by either government or people 
concerning this war that was not stim- 
ulated by the highest motive. As our 
President has so eloquently stated :— 
“America asks nothing for herself but 
what she has a right to ask for humanity 
itself.” (Applause.) But great respon- 
sibilities rest upon all of us at this time. 
The star of America is in the ascendant 
diay; where it will be fifty years hence 
God only knows, but where it will be fifty 
years hence depends upon what her chil- 
dren do for her in their day and their 
generation—therein is your and my op- 
portunity. 

I bought an old reader in a second- 
hand book store that contained an oration 
upon America delivered in the British 
Parliament nearly 100 years ago, as the 
book was published in 1835. It is so elo- 
quent in its arrangement and so prophetic 
in its vision that I want to quote the last 
paragraph. The orator had described the 
rise and fall of nations in the world’s 
history, and said :—‘“England, proud and 
potent as she now appears may some day 
be what Athens is and the young America 
soar to what Athens was. Who shall say 
then in the light of history’’—mark you 
this—‘‘that when European colonies shall 
have crumbled and the night of barbar- 
ism buried in its ruin, that this mighty 
nation of America shall not emerge from 
the horizon and rule for its time sove- 
reign of the ascendant?” My friends, 
while that prophecy so far as England is 
concerned is not true, and I for one am 
glad of it, America has got there. Is 
there any American in this audience, can 
you find one in the land, who does not 
realize the blessings which the Almighty 
has bestowed upon his native land and 
the corresponding obligations on his part 
to do something in his day and generation 
for the benefit of mankind, and what bet- 
ter can he do than to stand squarely and 
strongly behind the President in his splen- 
did efforts to bring order out of chaos in 
this benighted world? (Applause.) 


You, sir, have summoned us to a Vic- 
tory convention. Victory is a temporary, 
a transient sentiment. It is the results of 
victory that concern the world today, and 
the eyes of all nations, victors, vanquished 
and neutral, are fixed upon that peace 
table around which we trust will be set- 
tled for all time to come those problems 
that make for a permanent and lasting 
peace. Are we ready? Are we hopeful? 
Are we confident? I think so. At least, 
we are thankful that we are citizens of a 
nation that has helped to make it possi- 
ble, and of a nation that has adopted for 
its official motto and stamped upon all of 
its coin—“In God we trust.” (Applause. ) 
Surely, we ought to be thankful, and I 
can think of no better expression than 
the words of the great Webster, states- 
man and Senator of this grand old Con- 
monwealth, with which he closed his 
great oration at the dedication of yonder 
monument in Charlestown—‘Thank God,” 
he said, “that you also are an American.” 
(Applause. ) 


SECOND SESSION. 
Tuesday, December 3, 9.30 A. M. 


The convention was called to order; 
President Morton in the chair. 

President Morton :—Gentlemen, the first 
matter of business this morning is the 
resident’s address, and I will ask that 
ice-President Elting take the chair while 
I read this annual address. 

Mr. Elting at this point takes the chair. 

President Morton reads his report. 


To the Members of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association :— 


This is the. history convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. It seems to me particularly fitting 
that our convention this year should come 
in the holiday season, between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. No more oppor- 
tune time could be selected for the delib- 
eration of this body as well as for the 
celebration of the return of Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men. 

The past year has been a wonderful 
year for the American people. We have 
developed a spirit of team work that has 
carried all before it. President Wilson 
has proved himself to be an ideal leader. 
How we all appreciate his’ splendid 
leadership and the co-operation of our 
military and civic authorities. 

And our home-coming soldiers and sail- 
words to ex- 


ors! How inadequate are 
press the deep down feeling of gratitude 
that we have for them. Whether they 
return from the training camps or from 
the front, they are all one army—all de- 
serving of equal credit for the glorious 
victory that they have won. 

The business outlook is most encourag- 


I feel that we can all look forward 


ing. 

to a wonderful business the coming year. 
We are informed that the ship-building 
program will be carried forward and that 
the railroads will be brought up to date. 
We know that the world is short of all 
kinds of goods, so there will be plenty 


of business for us all. The shortage of 
labor will be relieved by the return of 
4,000,000 men to civil life, and a point 
not to be forgotten is that these 4,000,000 
meén will be in better physical condition 
than they were when they started away 
and they will surely make things hum. 

The time has come for you to ask:— 
“What have you done?” and for the 
answer. 

During the year I have kept clearly in 
mind the objects of our Association, which 
are :—Service to members, standardiza- 
tion of business customs and removal of 
faulty practices, correction of legislative 


abuses, development of unity, confidence, 
friendship, team-work and strength. 


My contributions towards the further- 
ance of these objects, briefly stated, have 
been these :— 


I have engaged and instructed a new 
secretary and with his cordial support 
have endeavored to make the facilities of 
the New York office of greater use to 
members, During the year I have spoken 
at eighteen meetings of local clubs. In 
my addresses I have tried to promote 
adoption of improved methods in the 
credit and collection departments, free 
interchange of ledger experience among 
members, co-operation in handling embar- 
rassed merchants, and the use of trade 
acceptances. 

Along the line of developing unity, 
friendship and team work, I have preached 
the doctrine that there was business 
enough for all; that the only competition 
worth while was competition in quality 
and service; that instead of endeavoring 
by cut-price methods to steal customers 
from each other we should, by co-opera- 
tive efforts, such as the clean-up and 
paint-up, and use-more-paint campaigns, 
endeavor to create more business, which 
— automatically increase the sales of 
all. 

I have served as chairman of the New 
England Clean-Up and Paint-Up Cam- 
aign Committee, and treasurer of the 
Boston Clean-Up Committee. Both or- 
ganizations have conducted campaigns 

s year. 

"ih, "promote more cordial relations with 
the master painters, I addressed the Bos- 
ton convention 4 = Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Master Painters. 

At meetings that I have attended two 
new clubs joined our Association, one in 
Memphis, Tenn., the other in Portland, 
Maine. 

Owing to the war it has not been nec- 
essary for me to represent the Associa- 
tion at any legislative hearings. There 
have, of course, been many restrictions 
placed upon our industry by the War In- 
dustries Board. These, I felt, should be 
endured as necessary war measures. 

During war times one could not go to 
Washington to complain, to advocate self- 
ish interests. One restriction that was 
objected to was the one requiring a per- 
mit to sell chrome yellow and chrome 
green on account of their coming under 
the explosive act. This was rescinded 
through action of our Dry Colors Com- 
mittee. Also the restriction on shellac 
and shellac varnish. 

When speaking before clubs I have 
urged all members to co-operate by using 
our Trade-Mark Bureau and supporting 
the Paint Trade Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. The present flourishing con- 
dition of these two branches of our work 
may be partly due to this effort. 

Early in my administration it became 
my duty to appoint a War Service Com- 
mittee. I gave most careful thought to 
the personnel of this committee in order 
that every branch of our industry might 
be represented, and named Edward J. 
Cornish as chairman and, for his asso- 
ciates, Messrs. Cottingham, Lord, Caspar, 
Somers, Foss and Howard Kellogg. Every 
member of this committee accepted his 
appointment and expressed appreciation 
of the opportunity to serve the country 
and the Association. The report of the 
War Service Committee will be presented 
tomorrow afternoon. The thanks of the 
Association are due to Chairman Cornish 
and his associates for service rendered 
on this committee. 

Another important committee I selected 
with great care is our Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A. Committee, of which 
former President Howard Elting is na- 
tional counsellor. This committee will 
have an important report to present at 
our session tomorrow. 

With this account of my stewardship I 
will turn from the past to the future and 
place before you some matters that I 
think should receive the careful attention 
of the convention. 


A Statistical Department. 


The inability of our Association to an- 
swer intelligently inquiries that the 
United States Government has made re- 
garding the consumption of raw materials 
and sales of paint and varnish products 
has convinced me that a statistical de- 
partment of the paint and varnish indus- 
try is greatly needed, and I recommend 
that the convention take such steps as 
are necessary to organize such a depart- 
ment. 

The principal difficulty that will con- 
front the statistical department will be 
reluctance on the part of members to 
furnish information for fear that such 
information may become known to a 
competitor. To overcome this difficulty, I 
favor the employment of a commissioner 
to have full charge of the statistical de- 
partment. <A printed deed of trust can 
be executed between the commissioner 
and each reporting member under terms 
of which the commissioner will receive 
from such reporting member his statis- 
tics, copy same onto a card file and return 
the original, and the deed of trust will 
provide that the commissioner will agree 
to hold a member’s report strictly confi- 
dential and not divulge same to any of 
the officers or members of the three asso- 
ciations. 

The commissioner, when publishing or 
furnishing statistics, shall give out only 
gross figures, showing total consumption 
of raw material by the entire industry as 
well as total production. 

I think the present secretary of our 
Association weuld make an ideal commis- 
sioner. He is a man well trained in such 
werk and is worthy of the confidence of 
all. 

In connection with the statistical de- 
partment there is the subject of the new 
competition that was briefly presented to 
me by Phillip Grau at the Chicago con- 
vention one year ago. Mr. Grau told us 
that groups of business men may legally 
organize themselves into clubs and agree 
with,each other to report daily to a cen- 
tral bureau prices at which sales have 
been made, such proces to be published 
in a bulletin and copies sent to all the 
members. 

I understand that this so-called open 
price idea is now being tried out by one 
group within our Association. The result 
of this experiment will be watched with 
interest. 

If the new competition idea should find 
favor and our members should divide 
themselves into groups such‘as the white 
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lead group, linseed oil group, dry color 
group and each group collect his own 
Statistics, there would still be need of a 
central statistical bureau for the entire 
industry. Of course, the forming of local 
groups and collecting of statistics by 
groups would save the central statistical 
department from a great deal of detail 
and simplify matters very much as each 
group could furnish information for the 
central department. 


Trade Acceptances. 


I am glad to report that several of our 
members have adopted trade acceptances. 
I predict that as soon as the trade be- 
comes educated to using trade accept- 
ances they will quickly recognize the con- 
venience and ability of this method of 
ot rt balances between buyer and 

er. 


One method that our members are using 
for introducing the trade acceptance is 
to make a list of customers who are not 
in the habit of discounting their bills. 
When sending bills and statements to 
these customers attach to same a trade 
acceptance for the amount and accom- 
pany same with a letter explaining the 
advantages to buyer of the trade accept- 
ance method as against the open account. 

I am pleased to announce that tt the 
Wednesday forenoon session Mr. H. H. 
Tregoe, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, will speak to us 
on the trade acceptance matter. 


National Federation of Building In- 


dustries. 


On July 18, last, the National Federa- 
tion of Building Industries was organ- 
ized in Atlantic City. I am sure we are 
all pleased that a paint man has been 
chosen as president of this new organiza- 
tion. I think that it is a splendid thing 
to have the building industries of the 
nation organized. I do not think there is 
any body of business men who have suf- 
fered more from lack of organization 
than has the building industry. 

Our Association was represented at this 
convention by C. H. Heckel, B. B. Buck- 
ingham and your president. We received 
a cordial invitation extended to our As- 
sociation to join the federation. This we 
accepted with a proviso that such accept- 
ance was subject to the approval of our 
Association. 

JI recommend that our Association join 
with the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in membership in the National 
Federation of Building Industries, dues to 
be paid share and share alike. 


Foreign Trade Development. 


I believe that it is the patriotic duty 
of every manufacturer to commence at 
once making plans to secure foreign busi- 
ness after the war. A manufacturer who 
already has a foreign business should 
strive to enlarge its field, and those who 
have not entered the foreign field should 
endeavor to do so. 

We are now building vessels that after 
the war will give us a splendid merchant 
marine, and we must have foreign trade 
so as to employ our ships carrying Amer- 
ican made products to all parts of the 
world. I believe it will be easy for our 
American nation to sell goods to other 
countries, for I think that our country is 
going to stand very high in the estimation 
of the nations of the world. Our Foreign 
Trade Committee’ will submit a splendid 
report on this subject. I commend it to 
your careful consideration. 


Transportation. 


The question of transportation is one 
that vitally affects the life of every citi- 
= And it should receive our considera- 

on. 

Do we desire that government owner- 
ship of railroads shall continue in the 
future? I find there is a great difference 
of opinion among business men on this 
question. Those opposed to government 
ownership claim that the experiment thus 
far shows that under government owner- 
ship we would have high rates and poor 
service. On the other hand, certainly the 
taking over the the railroads by the gov- 
ernment has resulted in a great improve- 
ment in the service over what we had 
just previously under private ownership. 
I think that a great deal of good has 
been accomplished, and I think that much 
that needs improving has been noticeable. 
One thing is certain :—If the railroads are 
to go back into private hands they must 
not go back to the same condition that 
prevailed prior to January 1, 1918. 
What is to be the position of our Asso- 
ciation on this vital question? 


Return of Merchandise. 


Last October the War Industries Board 
addressed to all the merchants and man- 
ufacturers in the United States a letter 
requesting them to co-operate with each 
other for the elimination of all unjustifi- 
able returns of merchandise. They point- 
ed out that this double transportation of 
goods to and from the purchaser met no 
essential need but resulted in waste. I 
think that if every member of this As- 
sociation would look into this matter he 
would find that the volume of returned 
goods in his business amounts to quite a 
sum, and the expense of receiving these 
goods and handling them over causes a 
considerable loss, and much of the return- 
ing is unnecessary. 

I have made an investigation in our 
business and I find that many customers 
return goods for credit, and then, a few 
months later, send an order for the same 
kind of goods they returned. 

I think the reform that has been started 
by the War Industries Board should be 
kept up, and that we should all adopt a 
new policy in regard to return of mer- 
chandise. Salesmen should make definite 
sales only, and it should be understood 
that no merchandise should be returned 
for credit unless there has been an error 
on the part of the seller in filling the 
order. 

I recommend that a special committee 
be appointed, called the “‘Returned Goods 
Committee,” to consider this subject and 
report its finding to this body. 


Cost Accounting. 


The question of cost accounting {fs one 
that will come before our convention for 
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consideration. When one notices the 
great discrepancy in bids that paint and 
varnish men make for furnishing goods 
to our government, such as was noted a 
few months ago when bids were received 
by the government ranging from $1.05 
per gallon up to $2.88 per gallon for 
mixed paints, all bids supposed to be for 
specified paints prepared according to 
rigid specifications, one is forced to the 
opinion that something is wrong either in 
the cost accounting method of members of 
the industry or in the government’s 
method of inspecting deliveries to be sure 
they conform to the specifications under 
which bids were made, There are two 
ways to correct a situation of this kind :-— 
First, a campaign of education on cost 
accounting. Second, the bringing of pres- 
sure to bear on the government to secure 
rigid inspections to see that goods deliv- 
ered on specifications conform to the 
standard. 


Trade-Mark Bureau. 


Twenty-one years ago we organized in 
our Association a Trade-Mark Bureau. 
This bureau has been improved from time 
to time, and at present is a thoroughly up- 
to-date Trade-Mark Bureau. I earnestly 
urge all of our members to place on 
record with this bureau all of the trade- 
marks of trade names that they are at 
present using. They should do this for 
their own protection and for the guidance 
of their fellow members, 


In &@ddition to registering our trade- 
marks in this country, those of us who 
intend to develop foreign business should 
earnestly consider registering their trade- 
marks in foreign countries. 


League to Enforce Peace. 


You have all heard of the new _organ- 
ization called “The League to Enforce 
Peace,” of phich William H. Taft is pres- 
ident. The object of this association is 
to form a League of Nations to enforce 
and preserve the peace that we have won. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 
by referandum, has approved the creation 
of a League of Nations, but there is some 
opposition to the idea, Those opposing 
point out that our immortal George Wash- 
ington counselled us to avoid entangling 
foreign alliances. The march of modern 
inventions and improvements has made 
the world much smaller today than it 
was in George Washington’s day. In his 
day it required two months to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean; to day, we cross in five 
days. I think if George Washington were 
living today, he would think differently 
about it. 

I am in favor of the United States join- 
ing a League of Nations to prevent the 
possibility of any nation in the future 
starting a war of conquest. I hope a 
resolution in favor of such an action may 
be introduced and passed by our Associa- 
tion. 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign. 


The popularity of the Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaign with the general pub- 
lic is really surprising. This past spring, 
right in the midst of the world war, hun- 
dreds of communities held campaigns. 
When one considers the success of these 
campaigns during the past four years, one 
cannot help wondering what would have 
been the result if times had been normal. 
I am sure no thoughtful man in the trade 
would like to see the Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up Campaign discontinued. Nothing that 
has ever een done by trade asso-- 
ciation has created so much favorable 
comment as the Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign as carried on by our industry. 

To add interest to next spring’s cam- 
paign, I think we should try to originate 
some new idea or plan. I have a plan to 
suggest that I hope will start a discussion 
and perhaps lead to the adoption of some 
new idea that will create new interest in 
this worthy work, 

My plan is to create an association to 

be known as “The Congress of Attractive 
Home Makers of the United States.” 
Every householder who cleaned up and 
ainted up his place would be eligible to 
ecome a member of this organization 
and to receive a handsomely engraved 
certificate of membership. Those apply- 
ing for membership should send in to the 
national bureau a photograph of their 
place and a questionnaire blank contain- 
ing answers to questions covering differ- 
ent parts of the clean-up work. Those 
sending in photographs and reports to be 
allowed to compete for a series of prizes. 
For example, I would divide householders 
into five classes :— 

Class 1, houses costing $20,000 or up- 
wards; 

; Class 2, houses costing from $10,000 to 

20,000. 

Class 3, houses costing from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

Class 4, houses costing from $2,000 to 
$5,000. 

Class 5, houses costing under $2,000. 

These prizes should be awarded by a 
board of judges, who should arrive at 
their decision by examining the photo- 
graphs and questionnaire blanks. 

A plan of this kind would interest the 
retail paint dealers, because of the local 
competition in their neighborhood. If one 
of their customers won a prize on his 
place they would utilize the photograph 
of the place in their advertising, giving 
the brand of paint used. 

I believe local dealers will be very glad 
to distribute circulars explaining about 
the contest and to call attention of their 
customers who are painting to the con- 
test. 

The phohtographs received at the na- 
tional office would furnish valuable ma- 
terial for advertising the second year. 

I realize that it will take considerable 
money to conduct a campaign of this 
kind, but I believe it can be done if the 
“Use More Paint Campaign” Fund can be 
used to co-operate with the National 
Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign Fund. 
With these two organizations working in 
harmony, splendid results will follow. 

tespectfully submitted, 

George C. Morton, President. 


Mr. Field:—I.am sure I express the 
feeling of every member of this conven- 
tion in our appreciation for the very 
earefully prepared, interesting and illum- 
inating address of the president. I move 
that it be accepted with the thanks of the 
convention, and that all questions and 





recommendations therein be referred to 
the Board of Control to bring before this 
convention. 

Mr. Elting:—Mr. Field, under our _by- 
laws, this has already been referred to 
the Board of Directors at our Board of 
Directors meeting yesterday, and I should 
like to ask the secretary as to the action 
of the Board of Directors on the presi- 
dent’s speech. 

Mr. Sawyer :—The board approved the 
address, adopting the recommendation 
that a committee on returned goods be 
appointed, and also recommending that 
the suggestion to create an association, 
to be known as the Congress of Attrac- 
tive Home Makers of the United States 
be referred to the National Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Bureau, and the Use-More-Paint 
Campaign Committee. The paragraph re- 
ferring to a statistical bureau was left 
with the president to so modify that we 
can authorize him to say that we are 
willing to assemble all the information 
that is given us practically through the 
institutes that are formed in this organ- 
ization. 


Mr. Elting :—Gentlemen of the conven- 
tion—You have heard the report of the 
secretary as to the action of the Board 
of Directors. What is your pleasure on 
this re ort of the president? 

Mr. Walker:—I move that the action 
of the Board of Directors be approved. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

President Morton resumed the chair. 

Mr. Morton :—I will now call upon our 
secretary, Mr. Sawyer, to present his an- 
nual report. 
ook this point Mr. Sawyer reads his re- 


Report of the Secretary. 


In the opening sentence of President 
Elting’s- address to the convention one 
year ago, he used these words :— 

‘We are now about to enter into a 
war convention, and may the Lord save 
ae the necessity of ever having an- 


Whatever may occur in the future we 
can rejoice that his wish has been real- 
ized for this year at least, and now, thank 
the Lord, we are entering upon a peace, 
or Victory convention. 


Hostilities have ceased, and the allied 
peoples are rejoicing in a complete and 
decisive victory. As we take a _ brief 
glance backward we feel a pardonable 
=— in the attitude assumed by the mem- 

ers of our industry toward the responsi- 
bilities and obligations that rested upon 
them as loyal American citizens, and the 
thoroughness with which these obligations 
have been fulfilled. 


The present secretary entered upon his 
duties November 12, 1917. Although a 
stranger to the paint industry when ac- 
cepting the position, he has found the 
work of the Association to be very agree- 
able, and with the cordial help of the of- 
ficers and many of the members with 
whom he has come in closest contact, 
some things worth while have been ac- 
complished. 

While the Association has suffered a 
slight loss in membership, it is growing 
in prestige and influence, and with the 
normal and healthy growth in member- 
ship that it is sure to experience in the 
future, will continue to hold its place of 
prominence among the leading business 

odies of the country. 


Membership. 


The one purpose that demands continu- 
ous effort throughout the year is the 
building up of the membership of the As- 
sociation through the local clubs, and 
through solicitation of individual concerns 
in cities where no local club exists. Early 
in the year your secretary wrote a letter 
which was sent to the entire membership, 
urging each one to secure one new mem- 
ber at least during the year, and he also 
suggested the slogan, “Eleven hundred 
members before the 1918 convention,” 
which has appeared printed in red on our 
letterheads. He has also written to a 
large number of eoncerns in the trade, 
and has so far secured the membership of 

Matthews Bros., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

Maloney Oil and Mfg. Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

David M. 
Ore. 

Pekin Cooperage Company, Pekin, III. 

The Standard Glass and Paint Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia. 

Morton & Maguire, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

There is on file in the secretary’s office 
a good list of eligible non-member, con- 
cerns that will form the basis for some 
intensive work on the part of the incom- 
ing Membership Committee. 

The total membership of the Associa- 
tion is now 982. It is comprised of 921 
members of thirty local clubs, and 61 in- 
dividual members in cities where no local 
club exists. There is a net loss of 12 
members during the present year. It was 
hoped that a net gain of 100 members 
could be secured this year, but owing to 
conditions growing out of the war many 
of our local clubs were compelled to re- 
port a loss in numbers, and the gains re- 
ported by other clubs, and the accession 
of two new clubs were not sufficient to 
effect the losses. 

Our present members would receive 
large benefits from the Association if they 
would keep in closer touch with the ex- 
ecutive offices. The present secretary re- 
peats the cordial invitation that has often 
been given to our members in the past, to 
make free use of the service the execu- 
tive office and staff offers them. It may 
not be convenient to make frequent per- 
sonal calls at the rooms, although some 
are quite neighborly, and the secretary 
has enjoyed very pleasant calls from out- 
of-town members, when they have been 
in New York, but correspondence is easy 
and with our large membership a larger 
amount of mail in relation to matters of 
individual and general Interest should be 
received at the office every day. There- 
fore, if you want information—if you 
have a request to make—if you have a 
suggestion—-or even a criticism to offer— 
it is your privilege to call.and talk it over 
or write the secretary about it. 


Dunne Company, Portland, 


Secretary’s Bulletin. 


Five issues of the secretary’s bulletin 
have been published during the year on 
the following dates:—December, 1917; 


February, May, August and October, 1918, 
They contained articles from the chair- 
men of some of our important commit- 
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tees and news matter, that it was felt 
would be of interest and of value to our 
members, Particularly activities that 
President Morton has been especially in- 
terested in have been emphasized and 
urgd upon the attention of our members. 
Government requests for co-operation in 
preventing waste of various materials 
have been published. In all of the bulle- 
tins, the secretary has endeaved to sound 
a note of patriotism and of loyalty to our 
country in the great struggle in which we 
were engaged, and which has now hap- 
pily ended. President Morton has also 
given to the trade, through the columns 
of the bulletin, a number of stirring war 
messages, 


National Chamber of Commerce. 


Your secretary, as a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, at- 
tended the sixth annual meeting of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, held in 
Chicago last April, all the members of 
the committee being present at one or 
more of the various sessions. Owing to 
the emergencies resulting from the great 
conflict, the discussions related almost 
entirely to the war needs of the country, 
and to the most effective measures for the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
convention renewed the pledge of Amer- 
ican business, “that its energies, facili- 
ties, resources and united efforts woulda 
be given to meet any demand that may 
be made upon it, and that it would con- 
tinue to loyally sustain our government 
and our fighting forces in the struggle to 
save the world.” The consideration of the 
needs of business was in accord with the 
new co-operative note that ts now being 
sounded in American industry, namely, 
“what is not for the common good, is not 
for the good of business.” Three refer- 
enda, numbers 23, 24 and 25, submitted 
by the National Chamber have been in- 
dorsed by our Association. 


National Federation of Building In- 


dustries. 


Your secretary attended an informal 
meeting of representatives of the build- 
ing trades, held in New York city last 
June, the purpose being to take the first 
steps in the formation of a national or- 
ganization whose immediate object should 
be “to give co-ordinate assistance to the 
government during the war,” and through 
an Executive Committee “to form a point 
of contact between the building indus- 
tries and the government on _ all 
matters which effect the industries 
as a _ whole.” This resulted in the 
calling of a convention in Atlantic City in 
July, at which our Association was rep- 
resented by President Morton, George B. 
Heckel and B. B. Buckingham, the out- 
come of which was the premilinary or- 
ganization of the National Federation of 
Building Industries, with Ernest T. Trigg 
as president. The organization of an 
Executive Board has already been effect- 
ed, and important conferences have been 
held. Having signed the articles of as- 
sociation as a co-operating body we are 
entitled to three representatives, and 
Messrs, C. D. Wettach, Albert E. Cole 
and J. B. Bouck, Jr., were appointed and 
have consented to serve. 


Patriotic Work. 


Our Association met the unusual de- 
mands that were made upon it in the 
stressful days of war, in a spirit of loyal 
co-operation. We entered heartily into 
the purchase and sale of all four issues 
of Liberty bonds, many of our local clubs 
combing their entire territories to secure 
the last available dollar. Five thousand 
dollars of Association funds are invested 
in Liberty bonds, and the Association 
has given this year the sum of $250 to 
the work of the American Red Cross, 

Our members have given full co-opera- 
tion in the requested reduction of the 
number of shades of paint to be manufac- 
tured and sold during the war, the elim- 
ination of certain sizes of containers, and 
the conservation of paint materials, fuel, 
paper and all other kinds of war supplies. 
Our War Service Committee has rendered 
valuable service to the government, hav- 
ing attended many important confer- 
saree for the consideration of war mat- 
ers. 

Many of our former presidents are still 
giving all their time to special work oc- 
casioned by the war, and large numbers 
of our members gave up their private 
business interests for some form of gov- 
ernment work while their services were 
required. Our treasurer, H. S. Chatfield, 
was paid a special honor in his appoint- 
ment as assistant director of the War 
Trade Board, Bureau of Imports, in 
charge of the New York office. and for- 
mer treasurer, now First Lieutenant 
Frank Waldo, holds the responsible posi- 
tion of assistant United States military 
attache at the Hague. 


Our Roll of Honor list is a large and 
growing one, and when the records are 
completed we shall have just cause to be 
proud of the part the members of our 
industry have played in the overthrow of 
autocracy, and the establishment of lib- 
ertv among the nations of the earth. 

We have co-operated with the National 
Security League in its campaign of 
patriotism through education. On invita- 
tion our Association was presented at a 
congress of the league, held in Chicago 
last February, by Howard Elting, George 
E. Watson and V. H. Thomas, and many 
of our members have contributed gen- 
erous sums of money for its work. A 
letter furnished by the league was sent 
out with an issue of the Bulletin, urging 
the necessity of selecting the ablest and 
most patriotic men that could be found 
for election to the next Congress, and 
there can be no question but that every 
member of our industry made the wisest 
possible choice when he cast his ballot 
for the man who should represent him 
in the halls of legislation. 


Mid-Year Meeting of the Executive 


Committee. 


The mid-year meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held in New York city on 
May 10, a reception having been tendered 
the members of the Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club of New York, at their regular 
dinner in the preceding evening. All the 


members were present! except Richard 
Moore, whose absence was due to the 
departure of his son for the front. Presi- 


dent Morton gave a concise and compre- 
hensive report of the activities of the As- 
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sociation during the seven months of his 
administration, followed by the reports of 
the secretary and of the treasurer, Thir- 
teen committee reports, containing a great 
deal of valuable information and important 
recommendations were discussed and act- 
ed upon. Plans for improving the service 
of the Trade-Mark Bureau and Paint 
Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
were approved and adopted. It was voted 
to hold the annual convention, and Presi- 
dent Morton was given full power to de- 
cide on the date, after conferring with the 
Ientertainment Committee. On motion of 
Mr. Elting, the committee voted unani- 
mously to contribute $250 from the Asso- 
ciation funds to the work of the American 


Red Cross. ae : 
Visiting Trips. 


Your secretary accompanied President 
Morton on two trips among various local 
clubs early in the year, which resulted in 
securing the affiliation with the National 
Association of the Memphis (Tenn.) Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association of ten mem- 
bers, and the Portland (Me.) Paint and 
Oil Club of six members. Twenty clubs 
were visited, the itinerary including Al- 
bany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Columbus, Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Atlanta, Richmond and 
Portland, . Me. Sach club received us 
with a fine spirit of hospitality, including 
a reception, dinner and other entertain- 
ment, and each meeting, with two or three 
exceptions, was largely attended. Inter- 
est in local club matters and in the af- 
fairs of the National Association was very 
marked in most places, in others a meas- 
ure of interest was stimulated by our 
visit, and we are confident that our trip, 
as a whole, was productive of much good. 
There is reason to believe that the in- 
crease in membership reported by some of 
the clubs and their increasing activities 
are due, in a measure, to the inspirational 
effect of the addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Morton at these meetings. Vice- 
President R. B. Robinette accompanied 
the secretary on the visits to the Central 
New York and Rochester clubs. He also 
joined President Morton and the secretary 
on their visit to the Buffalo club. 

Credit is due Mr. Elton Vose, one of the 
Membership Committee, for preparing the 
way for the visit to Portland, and for se- 
curing the club’s membership in the Na- 
tional Association. 

The secretary has received letters from 
some of the clubs expressing their appfe- 
ciation of our visit, and we have been as- 
sured that in some cases there have been 
more frequent and regular meetings, and 
a heartieer co-operation in club activities 
as a result of our visit. 

It is a cause of regret that we were not 
able to include all the other clubs in our 
trip, but it is hoped that the next presi- 
dent may be-able to visit these clubs 
which were not visited this year. 


Note. 


Our Association was represented at the 
convention of Master House Painters and 
Decorators, held in Peoria last February, 
by William H. Phelan and W. A. Wood- 
mansee, also at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, held in Cin- 
cinnati, in April, by W. M. Crawford, A. 
S. Boyle and A. J. Foorster. 


Highways Industry Association. 


A movement in the interests of im- 
proved highways for the more rapid 
transportation of freight by_motor trucks 
has been initiated by the Highways In- 
dustries Association, and in order to give 
needed co-operation in this work, which 
has the support of the National Chamber 
of Commerce,and which directly affects 
our industry, our Association has taken 
out an associate membership—without 
dues—in the Highways Association. 


Committee Work. 


The work accomplished by the various 
committees is described in the reports 
that will be submitted for your considera- 
tion. It may be said in this connection 
that, While the work of some of our com- 
mittees may seem to be perfunctory, com- 
mittee activities are essention if the Asso- 
ciation is to render efficient service to the 
industry. A comment has been made on 
the lack of co-operation that some of our 
committee members have shown the 
chairmen of their committees, and it is 
probably due to the fact that they are on 
committees in whose work they are not 
especially interested. The problem of se- 
lecting the right men for each committee 
is a difficult one, but to help solve it a 
slip has been prepared on which members 
of the Association are asked to state on 
which committee they prefer to serve. If 
this request is complied with, it should 
result in closer and more effective co- 
operation. y 

Conclusion. 


The Association has enjoyed a unique 
experience this last year in having for 
its president a son of a former president, 
and he has provided, approved, as could 
only have been expected, a worthy suc- 
cessor, for in character and ability he is 
a true son of his father. His adminis- 
tration has been wise, efficient and patri- 
otic. It has been carried on in the face 
of trying conditions that became constant- 
ly more acute with the continuance of the 
war. A number of our interested mem- 
bers were obliged to withdraw the active 
support from the Association with work 
in a measure, or because they had en- 
listed in government service or were do- 
ing some form of war work. But, in 
spite of these circumstances, its achieve- 
ments have been important in their bear- 
ing upon the great industry our Asso- 
ciation represents, and upon the efforts 
that were being made to win the confict 
in which our country was engaged. 

In accordance with the immutable laws 
of nature, it became necessary, as we 
meet in these annual conventions, to re- 
cord the death of one or more of our 
associates, and, besides the many promi- 
nent members of our trade whoh have 
joined the ranks of the “silent majority, 
the war has taken its dreadful toll of the 
younger life of our industry. 

In closing, I wish to commend the glori- 
ous local clubs for their activities in the 
interests of the trade in their special 
territories, and for their compliance with 
the requests and suggestions emanating 
from the executive office of the National 
Association. Thanks are especially due 
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It’s the Paint Line that Sells Quick- 
ly and Always Gives Satisfaction do all] sal l 
Many a successful merchant has found it good business to Pye f be aa 


specialize on Carpenter-Morton Economy Products. They are 


known to most of his customers as products of the highest qual- 
ity. And our big Advertising Campaigns are telling more and 
more consumers each year their various features of betterness. 
Every one as listed below is guaranteed by us to give satisfaction 
or money returned. Furthermore, the entire line is made to move 
quickly by a big advertising campaign that includes almost every 
well-known national magazine. Our sales helps for each product 
such as window and store displays are unusual in their sales- 


creating power. 
ph The AD-EL-ITE Line 


If you have been successful in selling one or more of the older 
members of the family, rest assured that your success with all of Makes all the World Shine 


them will be as great or greater. 


Write now for our new book illustrated in four colors and ex- A D A M S & E LT I N G r O 


plaining in detail our 1919 Sales & Advertising Campaign. 
; * 716-726 Washington Blvd., Chicago 69-73 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 


CARPENTER- MORTON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


77 SUDBURY STREET .-° . BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributing Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
Our Family of Economy Products B A R | ¢ 3 S 
CAMPBELL’S CARMOTE 


Varnish Stain Floor Finish 
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Wire Screen Black Automobile Color Varnish 


White Enamel Liquid Wax 
Graining Surfacer Wagon Varnish 


Stove Pipe Enamel Spar Varnish 
Carmote Interior Varnish 
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to those who have striven to win new 
members, for their effectiveness of organi- 
zations such as ours is, as a rule, pro- 
portionate to their membership. 

I wish also to thank the trade papers 
for the fire co-operation they have given 
the Association, for their columns have 
always been open and generous, and space 
has been freely given for all matters of 
interest relating to our work. 

And especially do I give my sincere 
thanks to the officers and members of this 
Association who have encouraged and 
helped me in the tasks that have fallen to 
me, and whose unfailing courtesy has 
been extended to me during the year of 
my service. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Henry A. Sawyer. 


Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, you _have 
heard the report of your secretary. What 
action do you desire to take on this re- 
port? The Board of Directors approved 
this report and referred it to the conven- 
tion as a matter of information. What 
action do you desire to take on that, gen- 
tlemen? 

From the Floor :—I move its acceptance 
and adoption. 

Mr. Morton :—It is moved that the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors be con- 
curred in. 

This motion was duly 
carried. 

Mr. Morton:—I neglected to appoint a 
sergeant-at-arms, and I will now appoint 
Mr. J. B. Bouck, of New York, as ser- 
geant-at-arms. The next business is the 
report of the treasurer, Mr. Chatfield. 

Mr. Chatfield reads his report. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion :— 

In presenting to you my report as 
treasurer of the Association, 1 shall not 
attempt in any way to go over the work 
in a general way as to furthering the in- 
terests of the Association, other than to 
give you a concise report of the financial 
condition of the Association. 

The Association has not been an excep- 
tion to the other associations and business 
enterprises in feeling the universal in- 
crease in the cost of operations, and still, 
I am pleased to be able to report, a slight 
increase in the actual cash on hand, as is 
shown in the annexed statement. 

Three weeks after the close of the Chi- 
cago convention the treasurer took up his 
work on the War Trade Board in Wash- 
ington and he feels guilty of gross negli- 
gence in his activities as treasurer, which, 
nowever, were unavoidable, as his promise 
to undertake this work was made before he 
had any idea of becoming treasurer of the 
National Association, and he has accept- 
ed the office with the understanding that 
only such spare time as he could have 
trom government work should be devoted 
to the organization. He does not feel the 
Association has suffered to any great ex- 
tent, as its work and policies have been 
in more capable hands as the result of 
the constructive work of the year clearly 
demonstrates. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. S. Chatfield, Treasurer. 


seconded and 





Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1918 $6,237.61 
Total club dues. .$9,408.40 


Total individual 
dues ....-. eee 545.35 
Miscellaneous ... 783.12 10,736.87 
Total sgeciote- ° $16,975.48 
i is 
GEODON saccrssses 10,627.99 
Cash balance on hand Oct. 31, 1918 $6,346.49 
Union Trust Co. $282.05 
Spec. dept. U. 
CG. BP. COccccee 1,000.00 
Contingent fund 
secy’s hands.. 50.00 
Liberty bonds, 
when issued... 5,014.44 
Total ..... «+++ $6,346.49 
Mr. Chatfield:—The report for this 


year shows a period of thirteen months, 
owing to the unavoidable postponement 
of the date of the convention. _Imme- 
diately after the first of November the 
various clubs begin to send in their pay- 
ments for the coming year, and, conse- 
quently, I thought it better to close the 
business as of October 31, and just the 
gross figures appear, and as this has been 
approved by the Auditing Committee, I 
will read it to you. 

Mr. Chatfield then read the financial 
statement, 

Mr. Morton:—In connection with the 
treasurer’s report we will have the re- 

ort of the Auditing Committee by Mr. 
Eagerly. 

Mr. Edgerly reads the report of the 
Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Morton:—Now, gentlemen, you 
have heard the treasurer’s report and the 
report of the Auditing Committee. What 
action will you take on this report 

Mr. Hammel:—I move it be accepted 
with the thanks of the Association for the 
work of the treasurer. 

Mr. Morton:—Mr. Hammel moves that 
it be accepted, with the thanks of the 
Association for the work of the treasurer. 

This motion, duly seconded, was car- 
ried. 

Mr. Morton:—I will announce the ap- 
pointment of a special committee p con- 
sider the returned goods matter an reply 
back at tomorrow’s session. This com- 
mittee will consist of W. ; * Alpers, of 
Cleveland, chairman; H. W. Cooper, 
Louisville, and George P. Towns, of Buf- 
falo, associates. I will announce that 
Mr. J. H. Tregue, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, will ad- 
dress the convention tomorrow morning 
at 10:30. Mr. Tregue is an eloquent and 
forceful speaker, and I hope we may have 
a full attendance by that hour tomorrow 
morning. We have with us delegates 
from the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada, and I 
think we would like to at this time hear 
a word from the chairman of the dele- 
gation, Mr. McGhan. 


Address of A. H. McGhan. 


Mr. A. H. McGhan:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the Convention :—As an evi- 
dence of the intense manner in which we 
want to join with your efforts, as well as 
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explain our own efforts, we have now our 
delegation with you. We have Mr. Woods, 
of Syracuse, the president of our Interna- 
tional Association, with us, and the vice- 
president, Mr. Muirhead, of Bridgeport, 
and an ex-president, Mr. Wall, of the 
local at Boston. We assure you, Mr. 
President and gentlemen, that we are very 
appreciative of being able to be with you. 
Further yet than that, let me say that 
our efforts are past the point of being per- 
functory here as well as the proposed 
meeting which it is our purpose to attend 
in New York next Monday, and then later 
other meetings. One of our ex-presidents, 
Mr. Dewar, and Mr. Charles McNichol, 
representing our association now at At- 
lantic City, are on the committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Taking it all, we? 
are exceedingly active in the interest 
of the paint business, believing ourselves 
to be rather a large factor in the busi- 
ness. It is our intention at New York 
next Monday to bring before a committee 


that has been appointed from representa- 
tives of the Paint and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association several questions of very deep 
import to us, and, consequently, to your- 
selves. Among them is that question of 
advertising paints. We intend to bring 
before you the manner in which we re- 
gard advertising of paints as being detri- 
mental to the interests of the paint busi- 
ness in general. We are parties to, con- 
tributors to and actively interested in the 
proposed Use-More-Paint Campaign. Our 
purpose is now, while that is lying yet 
dormant, to try to counsel with you and 
offer you our counsel and advice as to the 
manner in which the present very large 
expenditures from yourselves may be 
guided. We believe that we see the paint 
market, gentlemen, from a different stand- 
point than you. We are the active me- 
chanical end of the business. Therefore 
we are going to, at the risk of being mis- 
understood, present to you our viewpoint 
of the manner in which you are at present 
injuring the painting industry in the 
method, kind and mode of advertising 
that is put before the public. With your 
permission, Mr. President, and not to im- 
pose for a moment—and this is merely 
an introduction of our body—I should like 
to, with your permission, give you our 
views of what is proposed to lay before 
this committee. 


Mr. Morton :—yYes; granted, sir. 

Mr. McGhan:—My purpose in doing so 
is to give as general publicity as is pos- 
sible to you to the question. Then after- 
ward your committee or this representa- 
tive committee, can take it and act upon 
it formally and present your other rec- 
ommendations, possibly a year hence; 
but I don’t propose to let this oppor- 
tunity go by without presenting to you 
collectively somewhat of its idea. This is 
what was written by the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association with the intent of pre- 
senting our ideas in reference to adver- 
tising. We believe our counsel timely. 
It is our purpose to offer that counsel in 
the broadest spirit for the welfare of the 
industry as a whole, and coming from 
practical men engaged in the application 
of the products of your plants. We be- 
lieve the first step to be taken in con- 
sidering the promotion of trade interests 
is to remedy those conditions which have 
retarded our progress in the past and 
profit by that experience. One of the 
subjects which, in our opinion, is hurt- 
ful tothe trade is the manner paints are 
being advertised through the magazines 
of nation-wide circulation as well as in 
other periodicals—that misrepresentations 
in the use of paints are frequently made 
is perfectly apparent. We have no de- 
sire to go into minute details. We asked 
for this meeting to call your attention 
to the impression being created by these 
advertisements collectively on the public 
mind. I may say, parenthetically, gen- 
tlemen, that unanimity of opinion, in 
my experience, in gatherings gets no- 
where and generally winds up with a 
unanimity of expression and opinions and 
dissolves with no action. Now, this may 
appear to you gentlemen a little harsh, 
but a difference of opinion is more help- 
ful than unanimity. And speaking of the 
methods of advertising being hurtful to 
the trade, let me say that this committee, 
being fully aware from years of practi- 
cal experience of the hurtful advice given 
the public in the use of paints by these 
announcements, gathered the pages of the 
four leading magazines containing paint 
advertisements circulating in the months 
of April, May and June of the present 
year to an extent of forty million copies 
—these magazines circulated in the home 
as well as in the office of. the business 
man being the Literary Digest, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier’s and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; and while they 
teem with statements relative to the use 
of paints which cannot be borne out by 
facts, barely once is it suggested that 
skill in the application of paints be em- 

loyed, but such statements as “me- 
hhanics make one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per week”; “paint your auto 
for a dollar and a quarter,” and, finally, 
one of the leading ad. writing firms of 
the country announced in Printers’ Ink 
of November 7 that in handling the ad- 
vertising for a large white lead and color 
works for twelve years past, that they 
have pursued the policy of furnishing 
exact information by which the amateur 
secures professional quality results.” 
These are merely cited as illustrative of 
a great many similar statements. We 
submit the unqualified opinion that you 
are hurting the industry by such a policy. 
It is not necessary to even touch upen the 
subject of the necessity of the employ- 
ment of skill in the application of paints, 
such is supererogatory, although you may 
carefully read the advance proofs of the 
advertisements of one of the leading 
paint manufacturers and distributing 
houses of the United States, a campaign 
in which forty million copies are used by 
this one house in one season, and no 
mention is made that proper or better re- 
sults will be attained by the use of skill 
in the application of the use of their 
products. We want it distinctly under- 
stood that we have no complaint to make 
of household specialties, as they are 


called, but it is against the flagrant mis- 
representations that we  protest—pic- 
torily and otherwise—something of the 
sort that in one application of a wonder- 
ful mixture the results are obtained of 
numerous coats of stain and varnish and 
rubbing with pumice to proper finish. 
These statements, being laid before archi- 
tects, builders and owners, are mislead- 
ing—they may stimulate the sale of small 
packages, probably move the pint can 
from the dealer’s shelf, but, if so, it is 
done at the expense of the larger market 
in which we operate. We are called upon 
to use paints for such purposes as to 
preserve the already built dwelling or 
structure, or to finish a new one, or to 
add in appearance when the property is 
on the market to sell or lease, or on the 
occasion of the renewal of a loan or 
lease—the painting is then made part of 
the conditions with other necessary re- 
pairs, or in some similar manner to legit- 
imately contribute toward increasing 
property values, or for its sanitary ad- 
vantages in the home, or in the hospital, 
but we constantly see paints advertised 
for the smallest possible uses to which 
paints may be put, accompanied by state- 
ments of such a character that the in- 
fluence is seen and felt in the larger 
market as there is little, if any, relation 
had therewith to the larger function of 
paint as a_ staple of trade or fea- 
tured. A reflection is seen all over the 
land, and the statement is now made that 
but twenty-five per cent. of the paintable 
surfaces of the property throughout the 
country is painted; no doubt the approx- 
imation is currect. It must be apparent 
that the real market to cultivate is the 
market furnishing the real basic use for 
paints, namely, the preservation of prop- 
erty values, rather than the smaller uses 
—other industries do not so feature—nor 
market their output. We call your at- 
tention to the cement and lumber indus- 
tries—merely smaller local dealers in 
those staples, cater to household trade, 
aoe Crea Painting industry appears to 
center their forces, apparently, in i 
the goods to the dealer. P inte: 
An interjection that occurred to me, 
gentlemen, is:—Please remember that all 
the master painters of our country are 
not asleep at the switch on the matter of 
promoting the sales of painting material 
and having such material applied by 
skilled labor. Many of the members of 
the National Association are contributors 
to the advertising columns, through their 
local papers, and offer the services of 
practical men in furnishing labor and ma- 
terials. We do not care to be placed in 
the situation, or‘will permit ourselves to 
be regarded as not promoting the paint- 
ing business at all. The master painters, 
wherever possible, and the opportunity 
presents itself, support as far as possible 
such a movement as the proposed “use- 
more-paint campaign,” which proposed to 
inform the public of the real intrinsic 
uses of paints—those who conceived that 
plan must have been themselves aware 
of the necessity that we call to your at- 
tention now. The present policy of ad- 
vertising is also in our opinion largely 
responsible for the seasonable character 
of our business, as it utterly disregards 
the urgent necessity of Stabilizing the in- 
dustry. When the question was up be- 
fore the Counsel of National Defense for 
the reduction of the number of tints on 
the color card, a government Official, on 
being shown the great variety of tints 
then being marketed, remarked : :—*There 
is nothing in that display to show real 
worth; the painting industry is respons- 
ible for the trade being regarded from 
a_ decorative honrpent only; that dis- 
play appears as if it were from a ribbon 
counter of a department store; the gov- 
ernment is not with you in marketing 
such goods.” The reduction of the tints 


followed. This is cited merely as an il- 
lustration of the opinion regardin paints, 
and the impression made by such meth- 


ods, born of keen intense competition. 
When put to the test of being an essen- 
tial industry we saw the results. There 
are essentials and non-essentials in peace 
times as well as war times. We claim, 
and evidence has been brought in an in- 
disputable manner to this committee, that 
advertising paints as has heretofore been 
the custom is hurtful. As to there being 
tradesmen skilled in the proper applica- 
tion of paints, such misleading state- 
ments in these advertisements as con- 
stantly appear, divests our trade of any- 
thing worthy of the name, and our effort to 
have the parent send his boy to classes 
being formed for vocational training is en- 
tirely nullified. It is our purpose to pre- 
sent a resolution to this joint committee 
that will possibly recommend a_ possible 
remedying of that business. The Inter- 
national Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators now have some 
3,000 members, and this committee would 
be pleased to embody in their report to 
the annual convention such action as may 
be decided upon here relative to the ques- 
tion of advertising, and, later, could be 
pleased to take up other subjects which 
have vitally affected our interests. We 
desire to repeat our recommendations are 
made in a spirit of co-operation, which is 
made necessary now, in fact, is a patriotic, 
duty, and we hope to be met in the same 
spirit if this new era of business called a 
period of reconstruction is to apply to the 
painting industry in any other manner 
than merely a phrase of words. .As I 
said before, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
we are intensely concerned in the inter- 
est of our affairs and come before you 
now with what we think to be a true 
constructive suggestion for remedying 
some of the abuses that appear in the 
paint trade from our view point; and, as 
I said before, also, a difference of opinion 
at a convention of business men is con- 
siderably more healthy than a unanimity. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, we thank 
you very much. (Applause.) 


Mr. Morton:—We surely have listened 
to this address of Secretary McGhan’s 
with a great deal of interest. We all feel 
that the master paints are a very valuable 
part of our industry, and that we must 
co-operate and all pull together if we are 
to get the best results, With your per- 
mission we will extend the privileges of 
the floor to Mr. McGhan and his asso- 
ciates during the convention. 

Mr. Morton:—It is my duty at this 
time to appoint a Nominating Committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
and to consider and recommend a place 
for the next annual convention. I will 
appoint on this committee Mr. Andrews, 
of Buffalo, as chairman; Mr. Unde, of 
Boston; Mr. Mepham, of St. Louis; Mr. 
Field, of Chicago, and Mr. Luther Mar- 
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tin, of New York, associates. This com- 
mittee will report at the session of the 
convention tomorrow. We will now take 
up what is perhaps the most important 
matter that is to come before our con- 
vention, and that is the Statistical Com- 
mittee’s report. I think this is a matter 
that we are all very much interested in, 
and I am pleased to announce that we 
have as our guest this morning the 
treasurer of the Tanners’ Council, Mr, 
Harry J. Thayer. The Tanners’ Council 
is perhaps the strongest trade association 
in the United States. They do matters 
in a businesslike way for the benefit of 
each member, and they have a very com- 
plete method of collecting statistics and 
sending them to the members of the as- 
sociation. And before taking up the more 
or less formal business of the report we 
will listen to an address from Mr. Harry 
J. Thayer, treasurer of the Tanners’ 
Council. 


Address of Mr. Thayer. 


Mr. Thayer:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—When your president says 


that I will make you an address, that 
would be an impossibility. I am not a 
speechmaker. I am just an ordinary 
business man, the same as the rest of 
you. Your president requested our coun- 
cil, however, to give you at this time 
some information regarding our method, 
what our organization represents, and 
so forth, and I am sorry for you to say 
that I happen to be the unfortunate man 
to come over here. I would much rather 
our president or some of our secretaries 
might have had the pleasure of coming 
here and talking to you, but, neverthe- 
less, I did not shrink from my duty, as I 
hope I never shall in this association 
work. From the time that I started in 
business I have been a strong advocate, 
a strong supporter of association work. 
I have given my time in the last year 
and a half or two years, practically, en- 
tirely to association work and war work 
and let my business take care of itself. 
But it has been in my mind all the time, 
gentlemen, that associations—what they 
stand for, what they will do\for us indi- 
vidually, is an essential thing in the fu- 
ture of all industry; and it is with that 
one thought in my mind—co-operation. 
Co-operation has been our watchword. 
I have had the pleasure and honor of 
being president of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association for nearly three 
years. I have worked with that associ- 
ation for over eleven years on its im- 
portant committees and struggling to 
bring about the co-operation of our in- 
dustry that is so essential in these days; 
and before I go a little farther I want 
to say that I believe as a result of this 
war, the lessons that we shall learn, the 
new laws, the new conditions that we shall 
all face, that it is just as absolutely es- 
sential and important that we should be 
in a position to co-operate, because real 
democracy is co-operation. I believe, per- 
haps, that some of you gentlemen are 
not affected so greatly as others in the 
labor situation. ‘There is a matter which 
no man, in my opinion, no matter how 
large his industry, can accord to take 
the stand on that he will run his own 
business as he pleases to do. We have 
got to face a situation, a lessor—and it 
would be a great misfortune if a calam- 
ity, if from this tremendous sacrifice we 
did not learn these lessons and put them 
into practice and place ourselves in a 
position, a receptive position, where we 
are willing to co-operate together and 
willing to co-operate with labor and the 
government in building up a great struc- 
ture that we have in this reconstruction 
period. Now, I have prepared an article 
taking up the work of our council. At 
first 1 thought I would not tire you with 
it, but I believe before I can give you a 
formal idea of what our council stands 
for that it will be necessary to read to 
ou my prepared article. It isn’t very 
ong, and I am sure that it will be much 
more beneficial than it will be for me to 
talk to you. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the European war, in 1914, the British 
Government promulgated restrictions on 
imports and similar restrictions were later 
adopted by the French, Italian and Rus- 
sian governments. 


The principal purposes of these re- 
strictions were the conservation of ton- 
nage space, government control over nec- 
essary commodities and the actual pro- 
hibition of the importation of certain ar- 
ticles of luxury in order to encourage 
economy and to offset as far as possible 
adverse trade balances. Restrictions on 
imports were so obviously an economic 
necessity in the present war that such 
measures immediately suggested them- 
selves after the declaration of war by the 
United States, and in June, 1917, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, called a meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of various important indus- 
tries to consider the subject. While the 
United States remained neutral certain 
measures of supervision over imports on 
leather raw stock, wool, jute, tin, plum- 
bago, ferro-alloys, rubber and other im- 
portant raw materials was exercised by 
the British Government through consular 
officers in the United States and through 
trade organizations such as the Textile 
Alliance. This supervision, however, was 
necessarily confined to goods imported 
from countries of the British Empire or 
shipped in British vessels. The confer- 
ence called in June, 1917, by the head of 
the Commerce Bureau had for its imme- 
diate object the substitution of an effec- 
tive control over essential imports by the 
United States Government. The tan- 
ners were represented at this meeting. 
Preliminary work was done first by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and later by the War Trade Board, 
and on October 11, 1917, the Trading 
with the Enemy bill, authorizing the en- 
forcement of import restrictions by the 


United States was enacted. In the mean- 
time the boards of directors of the for 
mer National Association of Tanners, the 
Morocco Manufacturers’ National Asso- 
ciation and the Patent and Enamel 
Leather Manufacturers’ Associati (now 
merged with the Tanners’ Council) had 
decided on the establishment of a new 
organization to represent the leather in- 
dustry in Washington. Later the Ex- 
port Administrative Board (now the Bu- 
reau of Exports of the War Trade Board) 
suggested to the associations named the 
advisability of forming such an organ- 


ization for the purpose of supervising all 
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imports of leather raw stock and tanning 
materials and assisting the government 
in connection with other problems affect- 
ing the industry. In the latter part of 
October, 1917, the Tanners’ Council was 
created and its principal office was estab- 
lished at Washington. The services of a 
foreign trade specialist were engaged and 
active planning for co-operation with the 
government and for furthering the in- 
terests of the trade was begun. At a 
meeting held in Chicago on November 15, 
1917, each of the various groups of the 
anning industry appointed a committee 
of five, one of whom was to resign to a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tanners’ Council. The Board of Direc- 
tors having been chosen, the officers of 
the Tanners’ Council were elected, and 
consideration was given to other impor- 
tant matters, including ways and means 
of raising revenue for the work of the 
council and the participation of the va- 
rious groups and their representatives on 
the Board of Directors in its work. Au- 
thority to Control Imports:—During the 
latter part of November, 1917, the Bureau 
of Imports of the War Trade Board au- 
thorized the Tanners’ Council to act as 
consignee for imported hides, skins, tan- 
hing materials and finished leather, and 
to release them to the importers upon 
the giving by them of such agreements or 
guarantees as might be determined by the 
board. By the latter part of December 
the organization of the work of the Tan- 
ners’ Council was completed and the rules 
and regulations governing the importa- 
tions of the commodities in question were 
issued in a bulletin of the council. After 
the finding of prices on hides and skins in 
May last, the Tanners’ Council was vested 
with another important function for the 
Federal Government, namely, that of re- 
cording sales of leather raw stock made 
in the United States—both domestic and 
imported products. In short, the primary 
object of the Tanners’ Council at this 
time is co-operation with the War Trade 
Board, the War Industries Board and 
other branches of the government en- 
gaged in war work. Apart from. the 
supervision of imports of leather raw 
stock, tanning materials and finished 
leather, and the recording of prices, with 
the large amount of administrative work 
involved, the council acts in an advisory 
capacity to the War Trade Board, the 
War Industries Board, the Leather Sub- 
Division of the Quartermaster’s Office, 
the United States Shipping Board, etc. 


Detailed information regarding imports 
and existing domestic supplies of raw 
stock, tanning materials, ete., are fur- 
nished by the Tanners’ Council when re- 
quired. While the formulation of policies 
affecting the leather industry is, of course, 
made by the government agencies men- 
tioned above, the facts upon which their 
divisions are based are, for the most part, 
supplied by the council. In addition to 
furnishing the current statistical data 
which is vitally necessary to the govern- 
ment in determining its policies, the 
Tanners’ Council is prepared, if necessary, 
to render practical assistance in connec- 
tion with collective purchasing of raw 
stock abroad; the placing of contracts 
with domestic producers; the elimination 
of exorbitant profits and unnecessary 
losses; the prevention of hoarding, and 
the general stabilization of the leather 
industry. It is also the aim of the Tan- 
ners’ Council to stimulate the industry in 
every way possible and to inform mem- 
bers regarding current conditions by 
means of published circulars and bulle- 
tins and personal correspondence. Mat- 
ters of practical interest to the trade, such 
as important rulings of the different gov- 
ernmental departments and bureaus, are 
incorporated in general circulars, and any 
member experiencing special difficulties 
due to war conditions is invited to lay the 
facts before the Tanners’ Council, with 
the assurance that every effort will be 
made to assist him. Statistical analysis 
of imports and exports, as well as bulle- 
tins dealing with other matters of general 
interest to the trade, are issued from time 
to time. A third important function of 
the Tanners’ Council is a proposed com- 
prehensive study of foreign markets for 
leather and leather products and foreign 
sources of supply for raw materials It 
is the aim to lay the foundation for a 
commercial effort on the part of the 
leather industry to extend existing for- 
eign markets and create new ones upon 
the conclusion of the war. Another activ- 
ity which is now engaging the attention 
of the council is the labor problem after 
the war. It is expected that, following 
the cessation of hostilities, a great change 
in the relations between employer and 
employe—capital and labor—will take 
place, And, in anticipation of this 
change, the Tanners’ Council is about to 
undertake a survey of labor conditions in 
the industry. I might say here that the 
eouncil appropriated $10,000 for this in- 
vestigation, so you can see that they not 
only meant business, but that they meant 
to go into it very thoroughly. It is also 
the intention to establish a permanent 
labor bureau in this office, to follow up 
the recommendations made by the expert 
in charge of the survey. Amalgamation of 
Leather Associations :—While the Tanners’ 
Council was created primarily as a war 
emergency body, it had not been in opera- 
tion more than two or three months when 
it was determined by a number of the 
leading men of the industry that the plan 
of organization was laid out on such 
broad lines that the council could easily 
become a permanent association to rep- 
resent the entire industry. | The matter 
was taken up actively at a joint meeting 
in Atlantic City, in May last, of the Tan- 
ners’ Council, the National Association of 
Tanners, the Morocco Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Association and the Patent and 
Enamel Leather Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. As a result of this meeting the 
three associations last named agreed _to 
cease active operation and merge with 
the Tanners’ Council. Since the amalga- 
tion every branch of the industry is rep- 
resented in the council and likewise 95 per 
cent. of the entire leather production of 
the country. I might say here that we 
have nearly 400 members. Of course, our 
industry is much different than yours, 
We are a manufacturing industry. We 
do not handle jobbers or contractors or 
retailers at all. We just take the manu- 
facturing end of our industry, and our 
membership has grown rapidly. The pres- 
ent organization of the Tanners’ Council 
includes a Board of Directors of twenty- 


seven members; an Executive Committee 
of eight, a president, four vice-presidents, 
represnting the four principal leather cen- 
tres of the country; a treasurer, and two 
secretaries. In addition to a central of- 
fice in Washington, where some seventy 
persons are employed, the council main- 
tains branches in ten principal centers of 
the United States—namely, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, San Antonio, San 
Francisco and Seattle. The ‘Tanners’ 
Council is probably the largest industrial 
organization of the country representing 
a single industry, and is so recognized in 
official circles at Washington and by the 
business world generally. Special Service 
to the Government:—The most far- 
reaching accomplishment of the Tanners’ 
Council is the erection of what was known 
as the Hide and Leather Central Branch 
of the United States Quartermaster’s Of- 
fice, the name of which has since been 
changed to the Leather Subdivision of the 
Quartermaster’s Office. 

For several months after its creation 
the council felt the need for closer contact 
with the buying branches of the govern- 
ment, and after numerous calls by com- 
mittees from this Association the War De- 
partment was prevailed upon to create the 
office referred to, Mr. C. F. GC, Stout, the 
former. first vice-president of the Tan- 
ners’ Council, being named as the head of 
that board. Mr. Stout lost no time in 
drawing around him half a dozen or more 
leaders in different lines of the tanning 
industry, and perfected an organization 
which has been of inestimable value to 
the Federal Government in securing num- 
erous quantities of leather needed for 
shoes, harness, jerkins, and other com- 
modities for the army and the navy. Mr. 
Stout’s office is also an official branch of 
the War Industries Board. During the 
spring of this year one of the most im- 
= activities of the hide and leather 

ranch of the War Industries Board was 
the fixing of prices on hides, skins and 
finished leather. This action was forced 
on the board as a result of contemplated 
restrictions on importations then to be 
made by the United States Shipping 
Board. Immediately the president of the 
‘Tanners’ Council was called upon to act 
as chairman of the committee to recom- 
mend prices on hides and skins. Later 
he was asked to secure recommendations 
as to prices on leather from every branch 
of the tanning industry. In pursuance to 
this request the chairmen of the eleven 
groups or divisions of the industry as- 
sembled their respective committees, and 
after days of arduous work submitted 
carefully prepared recommendations as to 
the prices which they believed should be 
fixed. There is scarcely a branch of the 
government engaged in war work which 
has not called upon the Tanners’ Council 
for assistance. The United States Tariff 
Commission’s leather representative makes 
free use of the council’s library; the 
Federal Trade Commission is constantly 
calling for miscellaneous services; the 
Census Office co-operated in the prepara- 
tion of statistics, and the same is true of 
the Shipping Board. The closest relation- 
ship has been established with the United 
States Railroad Administration, and like- 
wise with the food and fuel boards. The 
Labor Department has utilized the serv- 
ices of the council in getting a line on 
labor designations in the industry. In 
conclusion, it is desired to touch upon one 
important branch of the work of the coun- 
cil, which is now in a formative stage, 
namely, the Foreign Trade Bureau. One 
of the first needs of the industry, which 
was discovered after the organization of 
the council, was a brief world hand-book 
which would give information about ani- 
mal population, sources of supply of raw 
material, centers of tanning, the market 
conditions generally throughout the world. 
The foreign trade assistant of the Tan- 
ners’ Council is now well under way with 
this hand book, and it is hoped the vol- 
ume will cover about 150 octave pages. 
A comprehensive foreign trade library is 
also being established for the use of the 
industry. Later, as the work develops, 
pamphlets containing customs tariff duties 
of different countries of the world, lists 
of foreign importers, detailed information 
about costs of establishing branches 
abroad, information about patents, trade- 
marks, marine insurance, foreign credits, 
packing, marking, etc., will be compiled 
and published by the bureau. These are 
only a few of the activities included in an 
extensive program laid out for the For- 
eign Trade Bureau. Finally, it is desired 
to emphasize this point, namely, that the 
Tanners’ Council, although designed pri- 
marily to assist the Federal Government 
during the period of the war, renders 
definite service to the membership and 
maintains a special department for this 
purpose. The records will show that hun- 
dreds of individual requests for service 
have been given attention and have 
brought good results for the membership. 
Now, gentlemen, that is my_ statement 
about the Tannérs’ Council. The war is 
practically over, and now we go back to 
the work more to our individual selves, 
but which must be a part of the great 
constructive work that we have before us. 
Now, I do not know whether you have a 
statistical arrangement in your organiza- 
tion or not? Do you have any? 

Mr. Morton:—No, we haven't. 


Mr. Thayer :—Do you have any uniform 
cost accounting? 

Mr. Morton :—No. 

Mr. Thayer:—Do you have any sys- 
tem of reporting purchases and sales? 

Mr. Morton :—wNo. 

Mr. Thayer :—Now, gentlemen, I know 
just where you are. About nine years ago 
there was—no, I think about eleven 
years ago, there was no association at 
all in the tanning industry, and some of 
the leading men of the industry got to- 
gether and the National Tanners’ Asso- 
ciation was formed in Chicago. I was one 
of the original members of the National 
Tanners’ Association, and I know what 
it has meant to bring about such an or- 
ganization as the Tanners’ Council. I 
know what it means in your own organi- 
zation to bring about those various bu- 
reaus and services that you require. Now, 
really, isn’t the word from now on in na- 
tional associations—isn’t the word “Serv- 
ice”? Service that our associations can 
give to its members and service that our 
associations can give to whatever branch, 
national or international, that we 
come in contact with. And how can you 
expect to have fair competition? How 
could we tanners expect to have fair 
competition if everybody was figuring 
their cost differently? How could you 
expect to have an absolute knowledge of 
what prices were being obtained for 
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goods when customers were persistently 
talsifying as to prices? One customer 
against the other would tell us that he 
was buying at prices which we didn’t 
know whether he was telling us the truth 
or not. Another thing, how 7 you go- 
ing to know how you stand if, you keep 
on manufacturing paints and oils? There 
may be paint and oil enough in the coun- 
try to last for six months, and you may 
be all manufacturing that product when 
you are on the road to lesser prices and 
a’ loss, if you do not have these bureaus 
and these methods of knowing actually 
what you are doing, what each of you 
are doing, and you will find that you will 
go on in the same condition that we did 
and that was the lowering of the stand- 
ard of our industry. I am pleased to 
take the stand here, and while perhaps the 
Tanners’ Council, as brought about by the 
war, nevertheless, it has been brought 
about, and it is a strong, representative 
organization. I do not think we have a 
foreign representation that the Textile 
Alliance have, but, on the other hand, 
I think we are stronger in this country 
than the Textile Alliance. I am sure that 
whatever may be the outcome of the 
peace treaties that are signed, whatever 
may be the method of handling nations, 
which I hope will be a Seague of Na- 
tions, I do not see how any industry can 
participate in the full benefits of such 
arrangements until they are erent, 
organized, Mr. President, and have all 
the information that I have mentioned 
here, because you cannot get considera- 
tion if you do not have the information. 
You will find that all the time. One of 
the most interesting things that we found 
is the fact when the government was go- 
ing to put prices on leather, and when 
the Federal Trade Commission, through 
the authority of the government, had 
been through our plants, and when the 
committee from our council was sent for 
by the Federal Trade Commission we 
were asked over there to sit down and go 
over those figures; and when we had been 
over the whole situation and those figures 
were all agreed upon, and when we went 
into the Price Fixing Committee, and 
from the figures that our council was 
able to give, substantiated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it took the wind 
all out of the Price Fixing Committee, 
and you can gather for your own opinion 
what they meant when they said that 
they wouldn’t put the price on leather to- 
day; they would wait until the policy, 
perhaps, might be changed somewhat on 
boots and shoes. For, gentlemen, the 
fact was, that when we went before the 
Price Fixing Committee they found that 
if they put the prices in, that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had substantiated 
of the council’s cost, that they would 
raise the price of leather, and it wasn’t 
the function of the Price Fixing Commit- 
tee to raise the price of any commodity. 
In other words, it vindicated our indus- 
try as to profiteering, and I don’t believe 
there is an industry that stands today in 
Washington so free and clear from profit- 
eering as the leather incuetsy because 
by that one fact, that we could give in- 
formation and it could be substantiated 
by the Federal Trade Commission that it 
was a fact that we weren’t profiteers in 
this war. That was one of the vital things 
that our council was able to bring a 
great service to the industry. Of course, 
in importation and exportation there is 
no end to the uses it has been put to. 
You have to in your industry stabilize 
commodities, and we are going to try to 
wt emit in our industry things are 
at a standstill, but we believe that it is 
nothing but the natural result of such an 
about-face attitude that we are all forced 
to take. We are faced with cancellations 
and all those things that require a tre- 
mendous lot of readjustment, to say noth- 
ing about the conditions. And for that 
reason we have got the information, we 
have got the co-operation, and I believe 
our industry with that is going to be able 
to handle that situation much better than 
any organization that has no information 
or no co-operation along these lines, and I 
hope that some time I may meet your 
president and be able to substantiate that 
statement, and I believe there are re 
millions of dollars involved. When 
make this statement, I know there are. 
There are probably, in the leather line, 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 involved, to say 
nothing about the shoes that are cut and 
are going through factories; that it, is a 
question, as many of you know, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has held up the 
use of these figures in compiling it, and 
we have never yet had a breach of that 
confidence in that trusted employe. There 
has never been a hitch; there has never 
been any trouble, and our system is 
worked out complete. And it is the same 
way with our purchases of raw material. 
Every purchase is recorded, the locality, 
the grade, the kind, the price paid for it. 
I tell you, gentlemen, when 1 first saw 
at purchase and_ sales sheet come 
a al my office, and I saw the prices 
that some people were selling their goods 
at, it made me feel ashamed. There was 
a large—not a large, but a certain per- 
centage—of the people of representative 
concerns evidently, because the sales were 
of good size, that_were getting more for 
their goods than I was. Now that was 
the first proof that I was a poor mer- 
that I was letting anybody get 


chant ; 
more for goods than I was of the same 
quality. But why was it? It was be- 


ause our customers had persisted in 
pointing to competitors with stories one 
facts about what they could do with 
other people and what they had done. 
And when we got this sheet we have never 
taken their word for it any more. We 
just know what the prevalent prices are, 
and we know what they are doing and 
what they are not doing, and we just 
stand up, and I think I am safe in saying 
that we have not only raised the grade, 
the qualities, of our product. but we have 
raised the prices to a living profit. If 
anybody asks you how much oil there is 
on hand in the country today, how much 
raw oil, is there anybody here can tell 
me? 

Mr. Morton :—Can anybody answer that 
question from the floor? 

From the Floor:—We reported every 
month to Washington. They know there. 

Mr. Thayer:—That has been brought 
about through the war? 

From the Floor :—Yes. 

Mr. Thayer:—But I mean so far as 
your own association is concerned. Does 
anybody here know how much there is of 
any one standard of white lead in the 
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country? If somebody asked you, or if 
you were in the white lead business, 
wouldn’t it be of great value to know, and 
to know about what the consumption is? 
Why, gentlemen, I know by looking at 
you that it is the same as it was with us. 
It was because we didn’t know any better. 
It was a lost opportunity that we had 
never taken, and now the opportunity has 
come to you gentlemen, and I hope you 
will take it. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, I think we 
have all enjoyed this address very much 
indeed, and I propose a rising vote of 
thanks to Mr. Thayer for coming here and 
speaking to us on this subject. 

(A rising vote of thanks was thereupon 
extended. ) 

Mr. Luther Martin:—I think we have 
learned a great deal from this address, 
and I hope that the members of this As- 
sociation will take up seriously some of 
the information that has been imparted 
there, and think it over and see if our 
Association and we can get further than 
we have gotten. I, for one, have been a 
member and have been coming here for 
many years, and I feel that we have gotten 
about as far as we can get with the 
present lay-out, but we haven’t got as 
close together as the other associations 
have. We mean to do‘it, and in many 
ways—social ways—we have, but there 
are a lot of things in business, real in- 
formation, that could be imparted, and I 
feel that if we adapt some of these meth- 
ods, ascertaining prices of our raw ma- 
terials, the elimination of a lot of this 
competitive price-cutting in paints and 
oils, varnish, etc., could be avoided, and 
in the future I would like to see some- 
thing like that board in our Association 
here, and I am sure it would be with 
good results, 

Mr. ae :—The Statistical Committee 
has a splendid paper to report, which will 
undoubtedly enlighten Mr. Martin on what 
we are trying to do. 

Mr. Morton:—Now we will hear the 
formal report of the Satistical Commit- 
tee, Mr. Howard, chairman, 

Mr. Howard :—Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—I want to say to start with that 
I think Mr. Thayer in his remarks has 
given us the best object lesson that our 
Association could possibly have, and I 
want to thank the president for getting 
a man of his standing and ability to rep- 
resent the facts to you so that you can 
see what other associations have done. 
I have been working for two years now, 
and I have a chance to speak to you 
onée a year. I am very sorry that I 
can’t make my report as short as that 
of the Auditing Committee, because that 
is the kind of report that we all like to 
hear, but as this represents two years’ 
work, it is necessarily rather longer, and 
perhaps some of the men out in the hall 
will have a chance to get in before I get 
through. 


Mr. Howard then read the report. 
Report of the Committee of 


Statistics. 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Conven- 
tion, 1918 


Gentlemen :—You have had a Commit- 
tee on Statistics for two years, which was 
appointed presumably for the purpose of 
getting statistics of the paint and varnish 
industry. 

An occasion rose recently with refer- 
ence to the government priority rulings in 
which it seemed as if the life and con- 
tinued usefulness of the industry depend- 
ed on our being able to produce convinc- 
ing facts and figures as to what our 
products are in volume and in value—as 
to where they go, who uses them and to 
what extent. In other words it seemed 
that statistics were needed as they were 
never before needed in the history of our 
trade, and we did not have them. Under 
the circumstance it seemed obvious that 
the first thing to do is to fire the com- 
mittee and get one which will get some 
Statistics. While you are preparing to do 
that, however, I will try to make a feeble 
plea for the committee and indicate what 
they might have accomplished and might 
yet accomplish if they had your co-opera- 
tion and support. 

Three years ago the Association aé- 
cided upon the establishment of a per- 
manent central office, and a good many 
of us thought we were getting into the 
front ranks of the progressive industries. 
But as a matter of fact we had only taken 
the first step. 


The Central Office. 


No one questions now that we needed an 
office and a permanent secretary. We 
have tried it for three years and like it, 
and will never go back to the old way. 
But we need much more to be among the 
really progressive industries. We need 
a uniform cost system which will put us 
in a position to determine our costs ac- 
curately compared with those of our com- 
petitors. We need a fully equipped 
office from which we will be able to an- 
swer questions of all kinds about the in- 
dustry, a center of information on every- 
thing. connected with paint and varnish 
from trade-marks to grinding machinery, 
from which information can be furnished 
our members on any subject connected 
with the trade. We want a sufficient 
clerical force to maintain a complete bu- 
reau of statistical information on the in- 
dustry which will issue bulletins every 
day or every week, giving conditions to 
the trade. We want a general secretary 
who can handle all this detail, and we 
want a traveling or field secretary who 
will know every member of every paint 
club in the United States well enough to 
call him by name and shake him by the 
hand and show him what a good thing 
organization is. 

These are a few of the things that we 
ought to have to really be rated as high 
in progress as we are in financial strength 

All this will take money you say. 
Where is the money coming from? 
Well, there is one great national industry 
with offices in Washington employing a 
hundred and fifty clerks where they estab- 
lished the essential nature of their indus- 
try-over a year ago by a thorough system 
of statistical information and are now 
permitted by the government te control 
exports and imports, prices and the allo- 
cation of contracts and their entire estab- 
lishment is maintained by a small per- 
centage charge on raw materials. This 
charge is less than the variation of a 
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single day’s market might easily occa- 
sion—yet it pays the bills and the entire 
industry is stabilized and strengthened. 
The members of the association are thor- 
oughly satisfied and pay their assess- 
ments gladly. 


We Need Information. 


Among the general statistics needed 
are such items as capital invested, size 
and capacity of plant, annual production, 
stocks of material on hand, stocks of com- 
pleted product on hand, number of em- 
ployes, etc. At one meeting in Washing- 
ton this year over $500,000,000 invested 
in P. and V. were represented, and that 
was only a small group in numbers. 

What we all need is more information 
for ourselves and our industry, and what 
we get as measured by what we give. “At 
present this information is given grudging- 
jy to census takers and other government 
agents. Strange is it not that keen busi- 
ness men should not see the advantage 
of doing business for themselves and 
doing thoroughly what the government is 
doing imperfectly and clumsily.” 

In fact, when the Priorities Board sent 
out questionnaires to the trade asking for 
necessary information, some firms in our 
business threw the questionnaires in the 
waste basket, others filed them away un- 
answered, 


Last year in discussing the need of a 
statistical bureau with a number of our 
prominent members, it was found that 
they were inclined to say, ‘“What’s the 
use? We don’t need this information 
now. Perhaps it would be a good thing 
to help out the Census Bureau, but it isn’t 
worth while’—and speaking from the 
committee’s standpoint, while you can 
lead a horse to water it takes an expert 
veterinarian to get anything down his 
throat that he doesn’t care for. But this 
war has been a great assistance in mak- 
ing the American people swallow things. 
We have learned a good many things (we 
of the paint trade recognize today)— 
among them that a more complete knowl- 
edge of our own affairs, a compact work- 
ing account and balance sheet of our in- 
dustry might have saved us much worry 
and time spent in Washington and else- 
where, and a possible stoppage of our 
work, costing millions of dollars lost in 
money and still more in prestige and 
good will. 


It Pays to Be Posted. 


We have seen how manay other indus- 
tries which were able to give the govern- 
ment a true and accurate statement of 
their affairs, have profited by it and been 
granted the complete control of their own 
industry, including purchase of raw ma- 
terials, prices to the government and else+ 
where, imports, exports, and the alloca- 
tion of government business. This is be- 
ing done by co-operation of these indus- 
tries with the government on a basis of 
known facts which the statistical bureaus 
of the respective industries have collected. 

We are in line at the present moment 
for the preliminary steps looking forward 
to the possible formation of such a work- 
ing agreement with the government. But 
we have lost a year’s invaluable time dur- 
ing which this matter might have been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 


During the past two months. meetings 
have been held in New York, Washington 
and Chicago. Paint clubs throughout the 
country have been urged to collect statis- 
tical information. The regional boards 
have made considerable progress in this 
direction, and it is only fair to say that 
at last the industry has waked up in 
some considerable degree to the necessi- 
ties of the case. 

The government's attitude on priority 
rights has shown the importance of a 
thorough knowledge of facts with refer- 
ence to distribution and the attitude of 
the Trade Relations Committee in favor 
of. open price arrangements and against 
unfair competition has brought us all to 
a better realization of the trend of mod- 
ern business. 


Organized Statistics Necessary. 


The importance of organized statis- 
tical work is being generally recognized 
in two quite different and yet cognate 
and logically allied directions. 

First, the use of trade statistics of pro- 
duction and distribution in promoting a 
co-operative condition between our indus- 
try and the government, and saving us 
from the unspeakable trouble and burden 
of waiting our turn tilf so-called essen- 
tial needs have been filled and then being 
doled out our pittance of things necessary 
to our existence. 

Second, in the organized co-operative 
work of the open price associations doing 
away with the useless friction of old- 
fashioned competitive methods and result- 
ing in true conservation of industrial 
energy. 

What are these open price associations? 
They are a simple method of reporting 
sales to a central office just as sales are 
reported on a stock or produce exchange, 
so as to establish a market price for the 
output of any industry, but in no sense 
to fix prices in advance. 

In order that you may have a full 
understanding of the nature of these or- 
ganizations 1 will read with your per- 
mission from the by-laws of one of these 
successful organizations, in which I have 
substituted the words paint and varnish 
for the commodity named in the original. 

The objects of this institute are :— 

(a) To promote, in all lawful ways, the 
general welfare of the industry. 

(b) To encourage a spirit of good will 
and mutual confidence among members 
and with the trade. 

(c) To co-operate with the Federal 
Trade Commission and otherwise to pre- 
vent unfair methods of competition in the 
industry, and to foster a high standard of 
dealing among members and with the 
public. 

(d) To increase the use of paint and 
varnish products in the arts and indus- 
tries. 

(e) To study and adopt ways and 
means for eliminating waste in production 
and distribution. | : é 

(f) To establish and maintain the 
standardization of qualities and to indnce 
the truthful branding of goods. 

(g) To study the cost of manufacture 
and distribution and to devise a scientific 
and uniform method of cost accounting 
for the industry. s 2 

(h) To collect and distribute among its 
members accurate information of a sta- 
tistical character, regarding the precise 
state of the industry at any given time, as 


indicated by actual, past transactions, in 
order that competition may be intelligent- 
ly predicated upon full knowledge of ex- 
isting conditions. 

(i) To encourage among its members 
an open price policy by the interchange 
of quotations actually made by each upon 
bona fide inquiries. 

(j) Nothing herein contained shall per- 
mit, or be construed, any member of this 
institute agreeing, either expressly or im- 
pliedly with any other manufacturer as 
to any future price, or price intended to 
be made, or to maintain any existing 
price, for the sale of any product made by 
such member—it being further understoon 
that every member is privileged to, and 
shall act, if at all independently, and with 
perfect freedom upon any information re- 
ceived, either directly or indirectly, from 
any producer, that no restraint of any 
kind whatsoever shall be imposed upon 
any member from at all times quoting 
and selling at such prices as he or it may 
please ; that all practices in the nature of 
agreements, understandings or promises, 
relating to future prices, or otherwise op- 
erating to restrain trade, shall be scrupu- 
lously avoided, and that no machinery of 
the institute, its central office, commis- 
sioner or secretary, any of its employes 
or the employes of any member, shall be 
in any way used as a medium for arriving 
E any illegal agreement or understand- 
ng. 





Financial Plan. 


In addition to the membership fee, each 
member shall pay as dues, quarterly, in 
advance, such percentage of a sum not 
less than per year (and of such 
further sum as shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors, acting under author- 
ity of a majority vote of the members of 
the institute, to be requisite for the ex- 
penses thereof) of the relative quarterly 
production by ach member bears to the 
total quarterly production of all the mem- 
bers. 

The determination of each member’s 
proportionate dues shall be made as of 
December 1, March 1, June 1 and Septem- 
ber 1, in each year, and the production 
records of each member shall be, at all 
times, open to the inspection of the com- 
missioner. But for the purposes of as- 
certaining the pro rata quarterly dues of 
members in advance, each member shall, 
as of December 1, 1917, report to the com- 
missioner the estimated productive capac- 
ity of its plant; and the advance assess- 
ment of each member for each quarter 
shall be determined, and preliminarily 
payable, upon the basis of relative capac- 
ity, to be, however, later adjusted by 
proper debits or credits based upon actual 
production, after reports thereof have 
been received by the commissioner. In 
order that this adjustment may be speed- 
ily effected, every member shall report to 
the commissioner by the 10th of each 
quarter its actual production during the 
preceding quarter. 


The New Competition. 


Many men in the paint trade have been 
reading “The New Competition,” by Ar- 
thur J. Eddy, which is the best summary 
of the underlying principal of these as- 
sociations, and points out the weakness of 
former destructive methods, and in some 
cases in our own industry whole groups 
are already acting on the plans laid down 
in this book. The value and importance 
of protecting the reputable and _ high- 
grade manufacturers of the country in it 
from the subtle, underhand methods of 
the “yellow dogs” is understood as never 
before. 


Every month we hear of new industries 
being organized along these lines, and we 
have a record of at least forty such or- 
ganizations. 


Lead Manufacturers Have Institute. 


The lead industry has been organized 
statistically and is working on an open 
price basis under the control or what is 
known as the American Institute of Lead 
Manufacturers, of which Charles F. Tuttle 
is director. This organization is handling 
the co-operative affairs of five large com- 
panies—Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Hammar Bros. White Lead Company, 
Harrison Works, National Lead Company, 
and Sherwin-Williams Company—repre- 
senting a capitalization of hundreds of 
millions of dollars and a business cover- 
ing the civilized world, handling them in 
a way entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned without in any way conflicting 
with the law of the. land or rendering 
themselves subject to unpleasant pub- 
licity or investigation. When the govern- 


ment was in urgent need of lead and 
threatened to commandeer the total out- 
put, President Cornish went to Washing- 


ton and submitted a brief backed by the 
most complete statistics and proved that 
thére was no necessity for government 
interference and saved the day. In fact, 
the results have been that the government 
has openly welcomed the assurance and 
general uniformity of prices based on 
known facts which these institutes have 
made possible, eliminating extreme low 
and high bids, which are an injury to the 
correct medium bid. 

In these days of government 
the “intelligent’’ bidder in our 
in every other organized industry_ feels 
the competition of ignorance and un- 
scrupulousness. He is caught between 
two fires—that of the man who does not 
know his costs and bids recklessly in the 
dark, and the man who knows his busi- 
ness and bids low with the intention of 
working out a profit in some tricky way— 


bidding, 
industry, 


of the two, the more troublesome factor, 
his competition is disastrous, because 
blind and reckless, 

Other Organized Groups. 

The lithopone manufacturers now have 
an institute in many respects similar to 
that of the lead companies They have 
six out of seven of the companies in the 


business—Chemical Pigments Corporation, 
Harrisons, Inc. (or du Pont), The Krobe 
Pigment and Chemical Company, Midland 
Chemical Company, New Jersey Zinc 
Company, and the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. Their secretary and manager, 


Mr. Ralph R. Lounsbury, was a Chicago 
man and at first handled the business 
very satisfactorily from that city, but 


later took on the management of another 
industry and moved his offices to New 


York as being more convenient to a 
majority of members. j 
The chemical and dye companies .also 


have an institute on practically identical 
lines, organized since our convention of 
last October, and the Paint and Varnish 


“the 
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Manufacturers’ Association, most of whom 
are members here, went so far at their 
Chicago meetings in November, 1917, as 
to authorize their secretary to collect sta- 
tistical data looking toward the same end. 


Result of Last Year’s Reports. 


Altogether, whether it was in any de- 
gree a result of this committee’s work or 
not, the committee feel that their sug- 
gestions, and those of Mr. Grau, associate 
counsel at the Chicago convention, at 
least had the distinction of being the first 
public consideration of this vital subject 
by the paint trade, and there had been a 
vast amount of thinking and studying 
done along the lines suggested during the 
past year. As a result, many of those to 
whom the subject was a closed one a 
year ago are now vigorous in its support. 
At a meeting of the New York Paint Club, 
held on Thursday, September 19, 1918, 
Mr. Frank Cheesman, who was a presi- 
tical Committee was first appointed at At- 
lantic City, delivered an address from 
which we quote in part :— 


Mr. Cheesman’s Address. 


Gentlemen:—Some of our members 
have been rudely awakened from their 
Rip Van Winkle sleep and are surprised 
to learn that there is a very strong prob- 
ability of thejr not being able to run their 
factories in the immediate future, due to 
the fact that a number of industries rep- 
resented in our club and association have 
not been placed on the essential list or, 
in fact, upon any list at all, and are re- 
garded by the authorities at Washington 
as being non-essential. These members 
are now inclined to blame severely both 
the National Committee, which has been 
at Washington for a number of months, 
and the officers of the Association, and, 
in fact, everyone but themselves, and it 
is to be noted that as a rule the less a 
member has in the past put his shoulder 
to the wheel and assisted in the develop- 
ment of the trade along proper lines the 
more apt he is to jump upon the workers. 

At the convention held in Atlantic City 
in 1916 a resolution was presented from 
the Chicago Club, which read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Whereas, It is extremely difficult to 
obtain reliable statistics of the paint, oil 
and varnish industry ; be it : 

“Resolved, That a Statistical Commit- 
tee be appointed by the president, repre- 
senting the various industries affiliated 
with the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, whose duty it shall be to se- 
cure data of the paint, oil and varnish 
industry, both for reference to the mem- 
bers of the Association, as well as to 
supply statistics to the National Bureau 
at Washington, as may be required.” 

This resolution was indorsed by the 
Board of Directors, and the convention 
acted favorably upon it and accepted it. 
A Committee on Statistics was appointed. 
This committee presented an extremely 
valuable and exhaustive report to the 
Chicago convention in 1917, and every 
member of our club who has not read that 
report should now obtain our 1917-1918 
year book and read it. In the report 
they mentioned among other details, that 
while the statistics of manufacture are 
important, perhaps the statistics are even 
more so. We now learn, perhaps to our 
sorrow, that the distribution statistics are 
almost essential to our life as an industry. 

The convention thought it was not wise 
to start the bureau during the present 
year, as there were not sufficient funds, 
and those who experience raising money 
knew how hard it would be to interest 
our members in a new proposition. 

Today we know that if every firm of 
any size in our Association had put $100 
into the organization toward this bureau, 
it would not be necessary at the present 
time for us to plead for our rights, be- 
cause we would have the figures to prove 
that we were an essential industry. 


. , 
Not the Committee’s Fault. 

There is a belief prevalent that we 
have not been properly represented at 
Washington, but, gentlemen, a committee 
like the government, cannot be better 
than the people they represented, and cer- 
tainly the members of our Association 
have not taken the interest in statistical 
matters and other very important matters 
that they should take for their own wel- 
fare, as well as the welfare in general 
of our trades at large, and they have no 
one to blame but themselves in the mat- 
ter. 

The New York Club has seen fit to ap- 
point a special committee to see if some- 
thing further cannot be done provided we 
can get action at Washington tomorrow. 
It must be clearly understood that the 
chairman of the Paint Section of the War 
Industries Board does not represent the 
paint industry, but is there as represent- 
ing the government. We believe that he 
is fully capable of knowing as we know, 
that the paint and varnish interests, with 
its allied trades, are essential interests. 
It is safe to estimate that at least 90 per 
cent. of the materials purchased by the 
government have some of our products 
used in or on them. In addition to the 
large amount that we furnish the gov- 
ernment, we are furnishing indirectly for 
government work or for the maintenance 
of public buildings, structures, transporta- 
tion lines, ete., millions of dollars worth 
of material manufactured by our mem- 
bers. 

It is, therefore, safe to say, taking into 
consideration the present high selling 
price of our products, and the fact that 
no structures are being erected at the 
present time, which are not essential to 
the welfare of the government, that from 
80 to 90 per cent. of our products are 
being used on essential work. If we are 
not essential to the government, we, of 
course, do not expect recognition. We 
know that we are essential to the govern- 
ment, but we must convince them of the 
facts in the case. 

“I trust that your delegates to the con- 
vention will be instructed to urge in 
every way ‘the estblishment of a Statisti- 
cal Bureau. Even though it may cost 
some thousands of dollars, it will be 
money well spent. It is to be hoped now 
that the members who have net come ta 
front will do their share in carrying 
on this work and not leave it all te 
George.” . 

As a result of thie address, resolutions 
were adopted by the New York Club 
urging the establishment of a Statistica] 
Bureau. ; 


= 
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Other industries were far-sighted 
enough to present their claims for prior- 
ity to the government considerably over 
a year ago, and these claims as presented 
were backed by undeniable figures of pro- 
duction and distribution, and as a result 
the claims were allowed. 

Your committee takes pleasure in sub- 
mitting herewith, as an exhibit, an ad- 
mirable request for priority presented by 
the War Emergency Committee of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, June 25, 1917—note the date— 
four months before our last year’s con- 
vention, and granted October 11, 1917. 
Why? Not because this industry was any 
more properly entitled to it than we are, 
but because, by dint of foresight backed 
by hard work and a good organization, 
they were able to get together convincing 
Statistical data to support their claims. 

At the last presentation of the subject 
by our industry to the Priorities Commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense 
prior to the filing of this report, so far as 
your committee is able to ascertain, not 
one statistical figure has been filed, al- 
though the government wanted first cost, 
volume and value of raw material on 
hand, in transit, visible supply, and so 
forth, total value and volume of output, 
distribution to the government, either di- 
rectiy or indirectly, and to the trade for 
public use and all other channels. And 
this is is not said in condemnation or 
criticism of any body of men. There 
were the most excellent reasons for not 
filing these figures, because we didn’t 
have them. Nobody had them and there 
was, and is now, only a light probability 
of their getting these figures in proper 
form in time to protect our industry from 
the harmful, unjust, unfair and incorrect 
position of being classified as a non- 
essential industry, because the  well- 
considered recommendations of your 
Statistical Committee were not concurred 
in by the board and acted upon a year 
ago at Chicago. 

It will be granted, we believe, by every 
member who has studied the situation 
that, in the eyes of the United States 
Government and of the general public, we 
are looked upon as one industry, although 
we recognize the fact that we are com- 
posed of various groups, and that many 
of the manufacturers of material for the 
paint trade supply material to many other 
industries. Therefore, your committee are 
convinced that it would greatly expedite 
the handling of such statistical matter if 
it could be done from the central office of 
the secretary of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, and that any 
part of this work is done by the groups 
themselves in a separate office, their co- 
operation should be obtained so that the 
secretary’s office should be a _ general 
clearing house for such information in 
order that it might be distributed gener- 
ally for the benefit of the trade at large. 

Since the foregoing report was written 
and submitted the success of our boys at 
the front has brought us to the point of 
immediate preparations for peace. 

A great convention of the National 
Chamber of Commerce is to be held at 
Atlantic City immediately following this 
convention, at which our national coun- 
cillor will be asked to represent us in re- 
adjustment proceedings. 

In the difficult problems which we have 
had to solve it is more than ever desir- 
able that we have in hand reliable state- 
ments of conditions in our industry based 
on known facts, so that in peace or war 
your committee believe that the carrying 
out of their recommendation is equally 
important. 

Our boys in France have done more 
than “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.’’ They have made the whole world 
safe for commerce, and it is more than 
safe—it is standing waiting for us with 
open arms. 

The commercial opportunity is stupen- 
dous; the only question is, are we equal 
to it? If not, it will be taken by others 
and our chance will be lost. The way to 
conduct foreign commercial operations is 
by combinations such as are _ possible 
under the Webb law, not as individuals, 
but by groups. 

America should control the varnish and 
mixed paints industry of the world. Her 
methods of manufacture are better and 
more scientific; her product is far supe- 
rior to the foreign article, and yet her 
foreign paint business is negligible. Why? 
Because the only attempts at pushing and 
developing export trade have been indi- 
vidual attempts backed by single firms, 
whereas England and Germany have 
proved that the real way to push export 
trade is to work in trade combinations or 
sartels backed by the government. 

The same facts, the same principles ap- 
ply to brush manufacture, to chemicals 
and dry colors, and to the whole line of 
products manufactured by this Associa- 
tion. No individual firm can afford to 
make the necessary investment in time 
and men to properly cultivate this trade, 
but a group can do so, backed by Uncle 
Sam, 

I believe that now that the patriotic 
side of the war is over, the commercial 
side has just begun. The government has 
created a great supervising body to help 
the industries of the United States, and 
they are not going to stop work because 
the war is over. The best posted men in 
Washington of our own and other indus- 
iries are positive on this point. All this 
leads distinctly to the need of a statistical 
bureau and a great enlargement of the 
duties of our secretary’s office. Such a 
bureau would furnish both the govern- 
ment and the trade the necessary basis of 
co-operative combination, at which we can 
never arrive without it. Neither can we 
arrive by splitting into small factional or- 
ganizations. In order to truly arrive at 
our heritage and be the big billion dollar 
industry that can claim public and na- 
tional consideration, and we have got to 
pool our interest to a certain extent, and 
that can only be done on a basis of known 
facts, which presupposes the assembling 
of a mass of statistical information, but 
it can’t be done any other way. Eanes 

If you don’t do it, gentlemen, I predict 
the inglorious end of this organise ton. od 
its consignment to a purely socia, foe Tf 
‘a very short time, but I believ e there & 

ig siness men in this body to 
enough big business. -oadest Way 
look at the matter in the broa es illing 
with a world outlook, and I am Vv 
av > stails in their hands. 5 
to leave the details a he following 
Your cummsee ee practically 
ve sndations, whic é = - 
the same. as those made last year with 
some additions :— 
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1. The inauguration of a statistical bu- 
reau in the secretary's office and under 
his control. 

2. That the duty of the bureau shall be 
to analyze the work of the Association in 
sroups as follows:—Alcohol industry, 
brush industry, chemical color industry, 
dry color and pigment industry ; lead pig- 
ment industry, lithopone industry, lin- 
seed oil and miscellaneous oils, paint in- 
dustry, shellac industry, varnish industry, 
varnish gum importers, and zinc oxide in- 
dustry. This list of statistical groups is 
the one recognized by the war conference 
held in New York, in our year book, as 
well as by our own constitution and ~by- 
laws. Of course, the lead, Jithopone and 
shellac groups have statistical boards al- 
ready. All the others should be organized 
for statistical purposes by the secretary's 
office, in the co-operation of the organized 
groups obtained so that complete total 
figures may be secured for the entire in- 

stry. 

a That it shall be the duty of the bu- 
reau to collect statistical information de- 
sired from these groups, including total 
capital, capacity, production, employes, 
costs, stocks on hand, and distribution to 
the government and other industries sup- 
plying the government and to the general 
trade. 

4. That it shall be the duty of the bu- 
reau to compile the data thus obtained for 
the members of each group and general 
statistics for the Association at large, 
with proper restrictions as to confidential 
nature and use of the information to be 
determined by the groups themselves. 

5. Your committee also recommend that 
as far and as rapidly as seems practica- 
ble, the various groups shall be organ- 
ized as open-price associations, issuing 
the necessary bulletins as determined by 
their individual groups. 

6. They further recommend an assess- 
ment based on‘a charge proportional to 
the total output of each firm.in the As- 
sociation, or some other similar arrange- 
ment to be determined by a special 
Finance Committee to defray the expenses 
of collecting this information. 

In the judgment of your committee the 
obtaining of these essential figures will 
require a considerable increase in the 
clerical force of the secretary's office, and 
possibly the employment of some one who 
is familiar both with the trade and with 
the handling of work of this character to 
assist the secretary. 

Your committee have worked earnestly 
for two years to show the necessity of 
organizing our industry for statistical 
purposes. The war has given us an ob- 
ject lesson showing how imperative this 
necessity now is. We can do no more 
without your co-operation and support.. 

O. McG. Howard, Chairman. 
F. P. Cheesman, 
March G. Bennett. 


Documents Submitted. 


1. Request for priority, National Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Association. 3 

2. By-laws and reporting plan Institute 
of Lithopone Manufacturers. ; 

3. History and organization of Tanners 
Youncil. 
= Sundry blanks for reports, etc., 
different associations. 

The following extemporaneous remarks 
were made by Mr. Howard during the 
resid not give the name of it when I 
wrote this report, but now that Mr. 
Thayer spoke, I_am very glad to say 
that it was the National Tanners’ Coun- 
cil, with offices in Washington, employing 
a large number of clerks, where they es- 
tablished the essential nature of their in- 
dustry over a year ago by a sufficient 
system of statistical information. : 

Mr. Morton:—-I am sure we are very 
much indebted to this committee for this 
splendid report. Before we take this up 
for consideration, I think we should hear 
from Mr. Ralph Lounsbury, who is pres- 
ent here and ready to address us on this 


subject. 
Open Versus Secret Competi- 
tion. 


The title of this address, as it appears 
upon the program, is, perhaps, sufficiently 
indicative of its purpose, but, in order 
that it may be distinct at the outset, let 
me say that there is no more defensible 
excuse for secret competition than there 
is for secret diplomacy. The one is just 
as harmful to business as is the other to in- 
ternational relations. Both were born ofa 
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system under which distrust of a rival, 
merely because he was a rival, was 
thought to be evidence of some unusual 






mentality. Both have demonstrated their 
inaccuracy to meet the needs of the hour. 
Both are out of harmony with the trend 
of modern thought and practice, and both 







are destined to the same deserved and 
dismal failure. _ ; é 
No more significant industrial move- 





ment has occurred within the last quarter- 
century than the development of the co- 
operative idea among competing business 
units. Indeed, so rapid has progress been 
in this direction that today nearly every 
important manufacturing industry has one 
or more associations—some operated 
along one line, some another, but all with 
the underlying purpose of rubbing off the 
rough corners of competition. 

Primarily, two forces have given im- 
pulse and direction to this movement— 
unwise legislation upon the one hand and, 
on the other, the enlightened sense of the 
business world It was inevitable that 
competition, carried to its limits, 















utmost 








either as a result of the operation of too 
drastic laws, or by reason of mistaken 
business practice, should ultimately force 
a “get-together” policy as the preferred 






alternative to industrial death. This con- 
vention is one out of many expressions of 
this movement. 

Happily, through the educative influ- 
ence of the co-operative principle, the 
days of the business bhuccaneer are num- 
bered. Slowly—but none the less surely— 
individualism in industry is being subor- 
dinated to the mass. Men are beginning 
to understand how much more can be 
accomplished for themselves, for their 
business and for society by working to 
gether for the good of all than by waste- 


















fully laboring at cross-purposes, with 
every man’s hand against every other 
man, 






Of course, I do not mean that the mil- 
lennium is here. The selfish, marauding 
“business is business” instinct is still 
alive—but its fate is sealed. Business 


















piracy is of the same species as piracy on 
the seas, and the one has no more to 
commend it now than had the other in 
the days of Captain Kidd. _ International 
co-operation forced the extinction of the 
one; industrial co-operation will extermi- 


nate the other. The baronial, feudalistic 
principle of elevating oneself upon the 


ruin of one’s neighbor has, perhaps, sur- 
vived in business longer than in any other 
department of modern life, but now even 
business is beginning to recognize the 
golden rule as not simply a refined and 
ideal moral precept, but sound and prac- 
tical economic doctrine. 

Faintly yet, but more and more cer- 
tainly, men are beginning to realize that 
they best serve their immediate business 
by serving their industry as a whole, 
and, beyond that, serving the great pub- 
lic, which sooner or later, becomes the 
arbiter of business destiny. We see today 
more clearly than we ever did before 
how the salvation of every industrial unit 
ultimately depends upon the welfare of 
every other and how our own business 
success or defeat results from our atti- 
tude towards the wholhe of which we 
form a part. We know that each indi- 
vidual business will rise or fall with the 
industrial tide, and that we best help 
ourselves through helpful co-operation 
with our competitors. 

This is not idalism—or, if it is, 
idealism of that practical sort about 
which we have sometimes heard, but of 
which examples were few in the days 
when to cut the throat of one’s competitor 
was regarded as a_ plain triumph of 
human justice, second only to that which 
Providence would ultimately dispense 
when life’s accounts were finally audited 
and its balance sheet submitted for ap- 
proval. 

There have been few finer expressions 
of this altered business viewpoint about 
which I have been speaking than that of 
President Rhett, of the Unitd States 
Chamber of Commerce, when, at its fifth 
annual convention in the city of Wash- 
ington in 1917, he said:—‘A new spirit 
has been born to the business man of 
America—a spirit which has touched his 
better, nobler, bigger self and broadened 


it is 


his vision—a spirit which has brought 
him a happiness he has not known be- 
fore.” 


And now, today, particularly under the 
stress of war conditions and the conse- 
quent necessity of subordinating private 
gain to public welfare, this spirit is re- 
Vitalizing and reinspiring business 
throughout the land. It is a wholesome 
sign, and the spirit will grow, because, 
after all, the natural impulses of human 
nature, especially in great crises, 
make for progress and not retrogression. 
And when we find, as we did some time 
ago, the president of one of our largest 
industrial concerns—one which, perhaps 
more commonly than any other, has been 
pilloried in the predatory class and whose 
official family rarely, if ever, consented 
to take the public into its confidence— 
whose business policy has setmed almost 
invariably secret and selfish—when I say 
we find the president of even such a con- 
cern appearing on the platform at a pub- 
lic spirited gathering and expressing 
himself in terms of the ntghest patriotism, 
asserting that this is no time to be 
thinking of exorbitant profits, but that 
the necessities of the country must be 
our foremost consideration, one is forced 
to the conclusion that the leaven of the 
new spirit is working effectively even in 
the most unexpected quarters. It will be 
strange, indeed, if, with the definite re- 
turn of peace, what I may call this new 
business nationalism does not continue, 
even if to a modified extent, and I believe 
it will prove one of the most beneficent 
contributions of the war. 

But, in discussing the development of 
the co-operative principle, we are struck 
with the curious paradox that govern- 
ment—which is simply society organized 
into administrative form—should, as rep- 
resentative of the mass, so long have per- 
sisted in dissipating the forces of effi- 
ciency by constantly emphasizing the indi- 
vidualistic as against the co-operative 
idea. Until our entry into the war, so 
fearful were the legislative and executive 
branches of the government that co-opera- 
tion would result in stifling competition 
that they erected barriers to its free exer- 


cise and prevented the good it might ac- 
complish through fear of evils more or 
less imaginary Of course, the truth is 
that no inherent antithesis exists between 
competition and co-operation. It is also 
true that the natural play of economic 
forces is itself the surest and best cor- 





rective for the faults of either principle 
carried to extreme. Yet, with slight un- 


derstanding of the basic facts, and with 
little knoweldge of causes and their ef- 
fects, we have gone on in that course of 


world-old folly, trying to alter natural by 
man-made laws, seeking thus artificially 
to frustrate the instinctive and construct- 
ive tendencies of human activity and for 
getting that every lasting legal system is 
the product and not the cause of human 
endeavor. 

Now, however, there are indications 
that even these barriers are beginning to 
crumble, and here again we may yet have 
to thank the war as for a blessing in dis- 
guise. I do not mean to be understood as 
saying we may with impnity violate the 
law as it is written, but only that there 
are signs of an awakening on the part of 
the government itself to a realization of 
the fact that the workings of the co-oper- 
ative principle, surrounded by reasonable 
and necessary safeguards, make for more 
efficient business and for more effective 
dealing between the government and busi- 
ness, It has never been so apparent as 
now that government and business must 
work out their mutual problems in a help- 
ful and constructive spirit. It is already 
proven that only so could we have devel- 
oped the requisite efficiency to see us safe- 
ly through the recent world-wide conflict, 
and today, less than ever before, can 
either party to the relationship afford to 
have between them any line of cleavage. 

Ample evidence of this change of spirit 
in the relations between government and 
business has been séen, on the one hand 
by the unselfish and voluntary proffer by 
men of large affairs, of their services to 
the government in whatsoever field they 
might be needed, and by the acceptance 
of those services with warm recognition 
of their value. But more than this, we 
have seen the government itself urging— 
indeed, almost compelling—the organiza- 
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tion of every industry in the country, in 
order that dealings between the govern- 
ment and business might be effectively 
dispatched. Surely, with the crumbling 
of this last stronghold of opposition to 
the co-operative idea, and with faith in 
the old idolatry to the competitive prin- 
ciple rapidly becoming vain, we may look 
with hope and confidence to the coming of 
a better day. 

If, at this point, I may be pardoned the 
time for a digression I would like to re- 
late a story (which I recently heard), 
told by Charles M. Schwab—told since he 
undertook the gigantic task confronting 
the Emergeacy Fleet Corporation. If 
some have heard this story it will bear 
repeating for the sake of those who have 
not. Mr. Schwab humorously alluded to 
the fact that, in these big undertakings 
the government was not permitting some 
things which formerly, he said, could not 
be done without fear of going to jail. He 
particularly recalled going home one eve- 
ning very tired and greatly worried over 
the government's attitude on these mat- 
ters. That night he had a dream, and in 
his dream he went to his friend, Mr. 
Stotesbury, of the Morgan firm, to discuss 
the situation with him. “During this in- 
terview,” said Mr. Schwab, “it occurred 
to me that the only thing for me to do, 
good Catholic as I am, was to go to con- 
fession and shrive my soul. So, in my 
dream, I went down to the church where 
good old Father Hickey was the priest in 
charge, and when I entered the confes- 
sional, to my great surprise, I found my- 
self on one side of Father Hickey and 
Stotesbury on the other. Just as we were 
to begin our confession some one called 
to Father Hickey from the church and he 
went out for a moment. With apparent 
nervousness Stotesbury said :—‘Where 
has Father Hickey gone?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, 
‘some one called to him and he went into 
the church for a minute.’ ‘Don't you be- 
lieve it,’ said Stotesbury, ‘he’s gone for 
the *"” (Laughter. ) 


cop. 

Two basic ideas underlie the modern 
trade association, and, it may be said, its 
success is directly commensurate with 
their development. One of these I have 
already alluded to in the general remarks 
which have preceded. There is, as I think 
you will agree, a growing conviction that, 
somehow, the success of the separate 
units of an industry ultimately depends 
upon the welfare of all, and that this col- 
lective welfare can best be accomplished 
through the co-operative, or “‘team,’’ work 
of the several competitors. Stated another 
way, the well-being of the parts is neces- 
sarily bound up in the a, of the 
whole. It is not claimed that the business 
man becomes a member of a trade asso- 
ciation from philanthropic or altruistic 
motives towards his competitors, but be- 
cause he is coming to understand how 
his individual business will succeed or fall 
with the industry, and that, in the long 
run, he will get from it exactly what he 
wives. <A trade association is, so to speak, 
the result of team work—or, rather, it is 
the expression of team work as distin- 
guished from individual effort. It is, as 
Forrest Crissey said, “a perpetual trade 
congress that is attending systematically 
to the things which are everybody's busi- 
ness—and consequently nobody’s business 
when not taken in hand as a team-work 
task.” 

Secondly, and more particularly, these 
associations make: for intelligent as 
against the old haphazard competition. 
Competition itself is not necessarily ruin- 
ous, but ignorant competition—by which 
lI mean competition not founded upon 
precise knowledge of the state of the in- 
dustry at any and every given time, is 
of the kind that so frequently spells dis- 
aster. These trade associations are, so to 
speak, clearing houses of information, 
tnrough which each competitor in their 
membership is kept advised, by an inter- 
change of quotations made and by more 
or less frequent statistical reports, of the 
exact conditions existing in the industry, 
so that he may regulate his own compe- 
tition upon a basis of fact rather than 
guess work. : 

I know it is difficult for many—the 
older business man particularly—to get 
away from the ancient idea that the less 
you let your competitor know about your 





business the better off you are. They 
have been schooled to believe that their 
business is their own and nobody's else, 


and the idea of informing one’s competi- 
tors of its essential facts comes to them 
revolutionary shock: It is revolu- 


as a 
lutionary, and therein lies its merit, for 
the old, outworn, secretive methods . have 


been responsible for many, if not most of 
Indeed, examples are 


our industrial ills. 
not wanting of the fact—I have one in 
mind at this very moment—that while 


this type of business man has been prid- 
ing himself upon his self-sufficiency, more 
progressive competitors—willing and anx- 
ious to learn every broad fact relating to 
their industry—have passed him in the 
race for commercial success 

I said a moment ago that the trade as- 
sociation makes for intelligent as against 
haphazard competition. I wish to em- 
phasize that thought; and neither the 
law nor commonsense undertakes to pre- 
vent competitors from learning all they 
can about their industry, whether they 
acquire the information from one another 
or from outside sources. I shall natural- 
ly be expected to have something to say 
about the legal phases of this question, 
and I shall do so briefly later on. Mean- 
while let me say that the statistical in- 
formation to which I have referred may 
be made just as comprehensive as the 
members are willing to make it, and it 
is the commonest experience to find them 
willing to enlarge the scope of their opera 
tions as time and better acquaintance de- 
velop their needs. The methods are suf- 
ficiently elastic to adjust themselves to 
the requirements of almost any industry, 
but, in a general way, in addition to the 


reporting and interchange of price quo- 
tations, which have actually been made 
and which, therefore, have become the 


record of past facts, rather than of prom- 
ises for the future, this statistical in- 
formation may show the total production, 
new orders, shipments, stocks on hand, 
percentage of production to capacity, etce., 
and, according to the rules of the par- 
ticular association, this information may 
be tabulated and disseminated through 
its central office, either in the form of 
totals for the industry or to show the 
separate operations of each individual 
concern. It goes without saying that the 
more complete the data the more valu- 
able it is in reflecting the actual condi- 
tions at the given period. Of course, too, 
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there are many common problems in 
every industry, such, for illustration, as 
uniform cost methods—which may be 


co-operation 
one concern 


handled through 
no 


effectively 
—problems with which 
can deal alone. 

A word, now, as to the legality of these 
so-called ‘“‘open-price” associations—or 
what may be more broadly and accu- 
rately designated as ‘‘open-competition” 
associations, for their functions and ac- 
tivities are in practice, of much wider 
scope than the former term implies. This 
question is of prime importance, for what- 
ever may be our personal views as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of existing anti- 
trust legislation, considerations of good 
citizenship, of private and business repu- 
tation alike, demand that we take the 
law as an accepted fact, and until it is 
modified or repealed patriotically square 
out conduct with it. As one writer has 
said:—‘‘No man whose aim in life is to 
bear himself creditably among his fel- 
lows cares to split hairs with the law, 
to take any chances on a court’s decision 
as to whether his acts are ‘reasonable’ or 
‘unreasonable.’ ” 

First, let me say, these modern trade 
associations are distinctly not for the pur- 
pose of eliminating competition, as is 
frequently imagined by those unfamiliar 
with their purposes—nor are they intend- 
ed as a means of circumventing the law, 
On the contrary, their object is to pro- 
mote healthful competition, founded upon 
facts, as distinguished from ruinous com- 
petition, founded upon ignorance. They 
must, of course, not only under their by- 
laws, but in practice, rigidly exclude any 
promises or agreements between members 
with respect to prices, terms, etc., to be 
made in the future and deal with the 
reporting of past facts, that is, prices 
and terms which have been quoted and 
information of a statistical character. 


The law does not forbid competitors, 
either through the medium of a trade 
association, or otherwise, from giving 
and receiving information of what each 
has done, and it would be a most unusual 
law which put such a premium upon 
ignorance, Every business man, in order 
to wisely regulate his competition, is en- 
titued to reliable data upon the precise 
state of his industry at any given time, 
as indicated by past transactions, and 
he is privileged. to acquire this informa- 


tion either from his competitors—who 
naturally know most about it—or from 
any other source. He may, of course, 


compete by guesswork if he chooses, but 
he cannot compete intelligently, and here- 
in lies the advantage of such organiza- 
tion to him and to the public. 

What the law forbids is the undue re- 
straint of trade—not the collection and 
interchange, by competitors, of statis- 
tical facts and information relating to 
their common industry. It does, how- 
ever hold them responsible for the way 
in which they act upon this information, 
and, as a necessary corollary to the prop- 
osition, each must be left free to do as 
he Sees fit, without agreement, promise 
or interference in all things in which, to 


act otherwise, would unreasonably re- 
strain trade. 

No law, as far as I am aware, has 
ever attempted to prevent men telling 
each other the truth about their indus- 
try. It is difficult to see how, for ex- 


ample, the reporting and interchange of 
a quotation or price which has been made 
can operate to restrain trade—its force 
has been expended before it is reported, 
and both practical and legal effect is 
quite different from agreeing to make or 
to maintain a price for the future. 


I dwell on this, because it is a subject 
concerning which so much misunderstand- 
ing has arisen, As a clearing house for 
information upon which each and every 
member is left entirely free to act as he 
may choose, the modern trade associa- 
tion, rightly organized and wisely con- 
ducted, does not prevent competition, but, 
through it competitors acquire the facts 
necessary for each to make his own com- 
petition intelligent; and this information 
is acquired and disseminated under rules 
which every member is bound in honor, 
and under the terms of his association 
membership, to respect. Proceedings are 
open and aboveboard, and self-respecting 
men, scrupulous of their reputations, and 
conscientiously anxious to square their 
conduct with the law, may take part 
therein. There is no longer any need of 
going into a secret room and turning 
the lights out when you meet with your 
competitors. 

To sum up this phase of the subject, 
therefore, the collection and interchange 
among competitors through the medium 
of a trade association, or central bureau, 
of quotations which have been actually 
any bona fidely made, and of other sta- 
tistical information respecting their in- 
dustry, is, in my opinion, not only legally 
permissible but economically sound and 
publicly advantageous, so long as each 
competitor remains entirely free to act 
upon the information as he chooses, with- 
out agreement, promise or restraint. To 
state the matter briefly another way, 
competitors may lawfully co-operate in 
acquiring knowledge of their industry, 
but each must act, if at all, upon that 
knowledge independently. 


In this connection, I recall that, not 
long ago, when spoken to regarding a 
certain important industry, I inquired if 
it were organized—that is, if there were 
any association among its competitors. 
No, my informant said, he thought not— 


thought that, through fear of the law, 
they did nothing more in this direction 
than ,, have round-table discussions. 
“Why,” I said, “don’t they understand 


that ‘round-table’ discussions are the most 
dangerous of all forms of getting to- 
gether—no rules, no by-laws, no rec- 
ords, no regulations of any sort to con- 
trol their proceedings—why don’t they 
organize? If they are afraid of the law 
they are now doing the very thing from 
which they have most to fear.” 


Here was a set of competitors who evi- 
dently thought they could escape any 
legal consequences of their acts if only 
they sat around a table and discussed 
their affairs, with no rules or regulations 
to guide them, while, if they organized a 
trade association in the light of day, with 
everything open and above board, with 
definite aims and under competent super- 
vision, something might happen. 


The question is often asked what re. 
sults may be fairly expected from the “ab- 
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sation of principles such as I have been 
SS pomeeanae—- thee is, from the so-called 
“open price,” or open competition associa- 
tion. Without meaning to elaborate pee 
their possibilities or to mention in detai 
all of their advantages, I think the pre- 
vailing opinion among those who have 
had experience with organizations of this 
character would bear me out in saying 
that the following benefits are reasonably 
certain to result :— = 

._ A greater confidence among com - 
ert in each other, inspired by a higher 
standard of business ethics. 


2. A better adjustment by each com- 
petitor of production to demand through 
periodical disclosure of the total produc- 
tion, orders, shipments and stocks on 
hand, and, as a result, the *automatic 
elimination of the disastrous possibilities 
of overproduction. It would scarcely 
seem to need argument that, with exact 
knowledge by é¢ach competitor of the im- 
portant factors I have mentioned, he can 
more intelligently gauge the requirements 
of his own production and selling activi- 
ties than if obliged to “go it blind,” rely- 
ing upon sheer guesswork for his guid- 
ance 


3. More stable prices; that is, fewer 
wide and violent fluctuations, fewer ridic- 
ulous spreads between quotations, and 
prices more consistent with cost, all re- 
sulting from the mere interchange of the 
quotations actually made by each member 
in competing for the particular business. 
Furthermore, I think the testimony is 
quite general that this interchange of 
questions or bids, supplemented by thé 
periodical statistical information to which 
I have referred, has a tendency, on a fall- 
ing market, to retard the arrival of the 
low point, whereas on a rising market the 
high point is reached more quickly. Prices 
at all times adjust themselves more reaa- 
ily to actual conditions, because those 
conditions are accurately and precisely 
known to each competitor. 


4. Less of a disposition to take busi- 
ness at cost, or below, merely for the 
sake of taking it away from a competitor. 

5. A check on the iniquitous purchasing 
agent, who cannot successfully play off 
one quotation or bid against another by 
deceiving one competitor as to the prices 
or terms quoted by others, because each 
already knows, through his association 
office, the prices and terms quoted by his 
competitors on that business. 


Of course, it scarcely need be said that 
the real value-test of the co-operative 
work is not in such abnormal times as 
these, when there has been business 
enough for all, and more than most could 
handle. It comes, as it will come again 
after the war is definitely over, when in- 
tensive competitive conditions exist. I 
can only say, therefore, that the present 
is the opportune time for industries gen- 
erally to be putting their houses in order 
against the day when demand will slack- 
en, overproduction exist, prices fall and 
all the other attendant evils of vicious 
competition come once more to the front. 


I have sometimes been asked by those 
contemplating the organization of an in- 
dustry what would be the effect should 
one or more manufacturers refuse to join 
the proposed association. While, of 
course, much more may be expected if all 
important manufacturers of the industry 
become members, the absence of some is 
no argument for the others not obtaining 
the partial benefits of their own co-opera- 
tion. “A half loaf is better than none at 
all,”” and as long as a substantial nucleus 
of the industry is ready to organize, the 
membership of others may be safely left 
until the good results are demonstrated. 
So far as statistical information is con- 
cerned, its value is, of course, commen- 
surate with its completeness. But  be- 
cause all are now basing competition 
upon guesswork, is no reason for some 
refusing to interchange quotations and 
statistics covering their own operations, 
and, to that extent, putting their com- 
petition upon an intelligent foundation. 


As to the possible results of some mem- 
bers not “playing fair,” I know of no 
greater moral incentive to clean compe- 
tition (excluding the retributions of a 
just Providence) than the fact of having 
to meet your competitors around the con- 
ference table, month by month, and jus- 
tify your conduct. Without organization 
this moral force is lacking, and although 
with it, there may be occasional delin- 
quencies, they are comparatively few. 
Without organization, also, not only is 
there less restraint upon unfair com- 
petitive practices, but, when such do 
occur, there is little, if any, opportunity 
to clear the atmosphere by free and frank 
discussions which frequent association 
meetings afford. In such a situation of- 
— rankle, and increased bitterness re- 
sults, 


Much also depends upon the courage 
and judgment of the one who may be 
charged with the duty of conducting the 
association, upon his determination to see 
that its rules are scrupulously observed, 
and in the knowledge of every member 
that he will be impartial and play no 
favorites. His position is eminently one 
of trust, and he should momentarily re- 
gard himself as a trustee of the informa- 
tion confided to his keeping—a trustee for 
every member of the organization, for 
such, in truth, he is, 

In conclusion, the testimony of those 
who have already progressively awakened 
to the new order of things is too convinc- 
ing to be ignored. To business men, ac- 
customed to measure results in money 
values, I may say it pays—pays perhaps 
in larger returns on cost than does almost 
any other item in the expense account. 

I firmly believe there is a better day 
in store for industries which will see the 
light. The compelling power of business 
self-preservation will, unless my judgment 
errs, more and more force the develop- 
ment and application of the co-operative 
principle. It is no more possible to per- 
manently separate an individual business 
from the industrial fabric of which it is 


a part, than for the individual man to 
long exist outside of organized society. 
And just as, in the one case, by such 


surrendering certain personal rights we 
acquire the larger benefits of the social 
order, so, in the other, by such surrender- 
ing such business facts, we gain in the 
broader common knowledge upon which 
competition may intelligently and securely 
est. 
7 Ralph R. Loundsbury. 
New York. 
Mr. Morton :—We 
recess. 


will now take a 
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Mr. Morton:—Mr. Sawyer will now 
read thte report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

(Mr. Sawyer reads report of Member- 
ship Committee.) 


Report of the Membership Com- 


mittee. 


the President and Members of the 
ag National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 


Your Committee on Membership re- 
spectfully submits the following resume 
of its activities during the past year. 

Directly after the appointment of_ this 
committee, Chairman Wheeler and Vice- 
Chairman Horgan held a conference in 
Chicago for the purpose of outlining a 
membership campaign, going over the 
prospects developed by the preceding 
Membership Committee, especially in com- 
munities where a lively interest had been 
displayed in the possible organization of 
local clubs. It was decided to send out 
a letter to all members of the Associa- 
tion enlisting individual co-operation and 
requesting that strong effort be made by 
each member to secure one new member 
during the year. While it is difficult to 
check the exact number of new members 
secured through this method, it has un- 
doubtedly resulted in the adding of some 
members. 


During the annual visiting tour -to local 
clubs of your president and secretary, 
special effort was put forth by these offi- 
cials with a view to ‘securing additional 
members. Secretary Sawyer also reports 
that letters sent out from his office to 
concerns in cities where no local clubs 
exist has resulted in memberships being 
taken out by the following concerns :— 

Matthews Sons, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

Maloney Oil and Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Scranton, Pa. 
David M. Dunne Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Pekin Cooperage Company, Pekin, IIl. 

The Standard Glass and Paint Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Morton & Maguire, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

Preliminary work inaugurated last year 
by Mr. W. F. Search, of Detroit (of the 
Membership Committee), toward organ- 
izing a club in Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
further pursued this year, but up to the 
present time efforts to perfect such an 
organization have not met with success. 
Mr. H. D. Ruhm, of the Membership Com- 
mittee (a former resident of Nashville, 
Tenn.), has upon the occasion of several 
visits to Nashville, followed up by per- 
sistent correspondence, endeavored to pre- 
vail upon the local paint club in Nash- 
ville to affiliate with the National Asso- 
ciation. This club, however, has up to 
the present time failed to recognize the 
importance of national affiliation. It will 
be recalled at one time that the Nash- 
ville Club was a unit of the parent body, 
but withdrew about three years ago. Ef- 
fort has been made by the secretary’s 
office to work up an interest among the 
trade in Chattanooga, Tenn., looking to- 
ward formal organization-and national 
affiliations, but up to the present time the 
desired results have not been obtained. 


Mr. M. Elton Vose, of the Membership 
Committee, has vigorously conducted a 
campaign of correspondence with mem- 
bers of the trade in Springfield and Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Hartford, Conn. Due 
principally to Mr. Vose’s’ energetic efforts 
the local club in Portland, Me., was in- 
duced to join the National Association, 
President Morton, Secretary Sawyer and 
Mr. Vose visiting Portland and inducting 
the local club into the National Associa- 
tion. The membership in this unit is six 
members. 


Effort is now being made toward the 
organization of a State club in Texas. 
Through the interest and co-operation of 
the Kuhn Paint and Varnish Works, 
Houston, Tex., your Membership Commit- 
tee of last year made strenuous efforts 
to organize a local club in that city, sev- 
eral preliminary meetings having been 
held; but in view of the fact that the 
trade as a whole was not united on the 
question of a local club, effort is now 
being made looking toward the organiza- 
tion of a State club in Texas, your com- 
mittee being of the belief that a sufficient 
number of concerns can be secured 
throughout the State to make up a strong 
club, which would be preferable to a luke- 
warm organization in one city. 

The local club in Portland, Oregon, is 
also being urged to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Association. 


President Morton, in conjunction with 
Mr. J. P. Thomy, of St. Louis, has been 
largely instrumental in the formation of 
a local club in Memphis, Tenn., Mr. 
Thomy conducting the preliminary nego- 
tiations through Mr. O. G. Allen, of Mem- 
phis. President Morton and Secretary 
Sawyer upon visiting Memphis in their 
trip last spring found that an enthusias- 
tic sentiment had been developed in that 
city, with the result that a club had been 
formed and was, upon the occasion of 
these officials’ visit, admitted to the Na- 
tional Association. The membership in 
this unit is ten members. 


The present membership of the Asso- 
ciation is 984, and while there have been 
slight gains reported in some local clubs, 
they have not been sufficient to offset the 
decreases in others, and your committee 
therefore regrets to report a net loss of 
ten in the total membership of the Asso- 
ciation. It is felt that these losses are 
principally due to temporary conditions 
of abnormal character and that when the 
business readjustment reoccurs at the 
conclusion of the war such condition will 
be remedied. 


In offering recommendations for the fu- 
ture, your committee urges upon the 
membership at large the importance of 
co-operation in developing an increased 
membership. If there a®e not sufficient 
concerns in a certain community to war- 
want the organization of a local club, ef- 
fort should be made to secure the indi- 
vidual prospects. On the other hand, if 
any of our members are aware of cities 
or communities where there are a suffi- 
cient number of active and progressive 
concerns to warrant the organization of 
a club and where the Membership Com- 
mittee would be justified in making ef- 
forts to organize one, such information 
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would be of value to the incoming com- 

ittee. ‘ ’ 
"len in all lines of business are coming 
to an appreciation of the value of organ- 
izations to the commercial world, and are 
learning now as never before that “What 
is not for the common good, is not for the 
good of business.” They are learning 
that their personal interests, their indi- 
vidual prosperity, is determined in a very 
large measure by favorable business con- 
ditions, and that a great deal can be done 
to make those conditions favorable by 
unity of purpose. 


Speciai emphasis is now being placed 
upon the necessity for associated effort 
because of ‘conditions growing out of the 
war. The successful conduct of ordinary 
business affairs is decidedly difficult in 
the present circumstances. Adverse con- 
ditions have been exceedingly acute and 
so uncertain that the average business 
man has been like a mariner without a 
compass, or as one who sails on an un- 
chartered sea. If there were no strong 
and well-equipped assvciations to grapple 
with the problems that now confront busi- 
ness, the outlook would be darker than 
it is. It therefore behooves every mem- 
ber of this particular Association to look 
upon it as an essential factor in contrib- 
uting to his eras and success, and 
to give it the support that such an im- 
part an agency deserves. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. G. Wheeler, chairman. 

G. V. Horgan, vice-chairman. 
W. F. Search. 
H. D. Ruhm. 
Frank Waldo. 
G. C. Cunningham. 
M. Elton Vose. 
H. A. Sawyer. 


Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. The Board of Directors has ree- 
ommended that this report be approved 
and referred to the convention as a mat- 
ter of information. Is that recommenda- 
tion concurred in? 

On motion, said recommendation was 
approved. 

Mr. Morton:—We will now consider 
the Paint Jobbers Committee report. In 
the absence of Mr. Thomas, chairman of 
this committee, I will ask Mr. Joseph N. 
Baker to read the report. 

Mr. Baker reads the report of the Paint 
Jobbers Committee. 

Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Paint Jobbers 
Committee. Mr. Secretary, what is the 


recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors? 


Mr. Sawyer:—The board approved the 
report, but because of the reference in 
the last part of the report they recom- 
mended that a copy be sent immediately 
to the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association .and 
Lead Corroders. 

Mr. Morton :—yYou have heard the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors. 
Will that be concurred in? 

On motion, said recommendation was 
concurred in. 

Mr. Morton :—We will now take up the 
report of our War Service Committee, 
Mr. E. J. Cornish, chairman. 

(Mr, Cornish read his report of the 
Committee on War Service.) 


Report of the War Service Com- 


mittee. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 


tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :-— 


The War Service Committee can report 
having done nothing except on the theory 
that “they also serve who only stand and 
wait.” Shortly after the appointment of 
the committee all the chairmen of the 
War Service committees were requested 
to assemble in Washington for the pur- 
pose of perfecting a plan for co-operation 
with and assistance of government au- 
thorities. Several hundred chairmen of 
War Service committees met. It was 
evident that the government officers and 
the chairmen of the War Service com- 
mittees did not entirely agree as to the 
manner in which the War Service com- 
mittees could make themselves most use- 
ful to the state. An address by one gen- 
tleman from the floor, in which he urged 
that if the government would inform the 
industry he represented as to what it 
wanted, the industry would see that the 
government was supplied, with the least 
demoralization of trade and at a very low 
margin of profit to the industry, was 
greeted by such cheers as to evidence the 
concurrence of most of the chairmen of 
War Service committees there present. 
The government officials, on the other 
hand, complained that their time was 
being wasted in interviews they were 
compelled to give to people who desired 
to sell goods to the government, and who 
approached them with letters frem Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, high officials, friends, 
etc. They requested that the chairmen of 
the several War Service committees ap- 
point a small sub-committee, so that when 
any of the government departments want- 
ed information or assistance of any kind 
it could communicate with the small sub- 
committee, who in turn would communi- 
cate with the War Service Committee 
interested, which in turn would communi- 
cate with the various individuals in their 
industry who were interested. The pro- 
ceedings were published at the time. I 
am reporting the impression made upon 
me rather than the exact words used. I 
gained the impression that the chief use 
of the War Service committees desired 
by the government officers at that early 
date was protection from the large num- 
ber of contract seekers who were consum- 
ing their time prematurely. I sympa- 
thized with the government officers, and 
concluded to follow their desires and wait 
until they expressed a need for our serv- 
ice, 

Later on it developed that different de- 
partments of our organization had sepa- 
rate committees who were in close touch 
with the government. The manufacturers 
of prepared paints, of oil, of lead prod- 
ucts, of varnishes—all had their repre- 
sentatives, who were invited into consul- 
tation with the government, and advised 
the government regarding their special 
products. The result was a confusion as 
to the jurisdiction of the several commit- 
tees. They were all invited to Washing- 
ton and filled a room. 
of Mr. Hubbard, in charge of the paint 


At the suggestion’ 
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section, a new committee was selected out 
of those present—one from each industry 
—who took over the work of all commit- 
tees. This new committee was given an 
orderly status by President Morton, and, 
I believe, has rendered efficient service. 


I am, in a general way, familiar with 
what has been done by the paint, oil and 
varnish industries in war service, and can 
truly report that there has been no at- 
tempt at profiteering by any of those in- 
dustries. The government has been sup- 
plied promptly and efficiently with every- 
thing it needed. Every industry connect- 
ed with our Association has displayed its 
cost sheets to government authorities ; 
permitted the governmgnt authorities to 
fix the price of its pro@ucts; advised the 
government of the economies that could 
be effected by co-operation under govern- 
mental supervision, and in good faith 
complied with the letter and spirit of 
every recommendation made by govern- 
ment authorities. Respectfully submitted, 


E. J. Cornish, 
Chairman. 
W. H. Cottingham, 
James B. Lord, 
Charles J. Caspar, 
A. 8S. Somers, 
W. D. Foss, 
Howard Kellogg. 


Cornish’s Great Speech. 


Mr. Cornish:—In making this report, 
I feel it is proper, in view of the mag- 
nificent report that we have received 
today from the Statistical Committee and 
of the great work which it is evident that 
our chairman has reported, that I do 
not pass our service by quite as lightly 
as I have in this report. Much that we 
have done has been temporary and not 
worthy of a permanent place. There was 
at the start the question of whether there 
would be fuel. It was very interesting 
when we attended the meeting to 
told by the government authorities that 
if the paint industry, which was there 
represented by their own committee, much 
larger than our committee, would 
agree upon the standard colors that could 
be made, even the places where they 
could be made more advantageously, and 
could in general show economies that 
could be practiced in that industry, that 
when their recommendations were re- 
ceived and approved by the government 
authorities, they would supply coal to 
those particular companies that complied 
with that recommendation, and others 
wouldn’t be supplied with coal, thereby 
having the state enforce this arrangement 
made by the paint grinders after it had 
been approved by the government. The 
question was asked at that time, so that 
there could be no misunderstanding, that 
we understood their purpose to be that 
the paint grinders should get together 
and try to introduce those economies that 
they would have been very glad to have 
introduced in their industries long before, 
but were deterred from attempting to do 
by fear of the Sherman law. he answer 
was that they understood that the de- 
mands made for the government were in 
violation of the Sherman law, but that 
the Sherman law must give way to the 
necessities of war. 

That was quite interesting. How much 
authority that man had, to set aside the 
legislation of Congress it was unneces- 
sary and is now unnecessary to question, 
because it has been done; it has been 
done to the advantage of the people of the 
United States in this war, and without it 
they would have been very much em- 
barrassed. Now, I have heard this morn- 
ing about the Lead Institute. It may in- 
terest you to know that the Lead Insti- 
tute was organized by government direc- 
tion, not by our desire in the first in- 
stance. They desired to buy our goods 
and demanded our costs and required us 
to get together to show our cost sheets. 
They even went so far as to tell us that 
some lead desired by the government 
could be more advantageously supplied 
from factories in some locations than in 
others, and it should be supplied from 
most factories that would involve the 
less waste to the industry. They called 
us all together and asked us questions, 
and when our cost sheets were presented, 
if they were not made on the same lines 
we were required to correct them so that 
they could be compared. |! The white lead 
industry offered to furnish the govern- 
ment its requirements of lead, and has 
left the matter of the amount to be paid 
for it in government hands, and not cne 
of us knows today what we are going to 
be paid for white lead that the guvern- 
ment has taken. They have our cost 
sheets; they have everything that would 
enlighten them as to what we ought to be 
paid. We have left it up to them to do 
what they think is right, because we 
believe the government and the people 
whom the government represents desire 
to do what is right; but we have no 
knowledge yet what we are to be paid 
for our white lead, and may have to wait 
a long while for our money. Now, that is 
ths origin, gentlemen, of the Lead Insti- 
tute of which you have heard. ‘t was 
something created for the government to 
supply the purposes of the war. Wheth- 
er it will continue or not depends, per- 
haps, upon whether or not it is advan- 
tageous, not to us, but to the State. 


There are certain economies in know- 
ing all there are in | Rate industry and 
working along those lines. I know, in 
another industry with which I am asso- 
ciated indirectly, where the government 
forced people in each other’s factories to 
see if they could not improve their manu- 
facturing methods, where one party dis- 
covered in another factory a machine that 
would save him three hundred laborers 
by the use of that machine and two 
laborers; but on the investigation cf his 
own plant he was found to have a ma- 
chine quite as advantageous to the cther 
party. They exchanged those machines 
and saved six hundred men and doing 
the same work with less than half a doz- 
en. Now, that is one of the advantages 
to the State of having people co-operate. 
«n prehistoric times twenty-six or twenty- 
eight white lead plants in the United 
States formed a trust, and after they 
had agreed upon the transfer a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
several plants. Mr. Rowe, whom many of 


you know, was on that committee that in- 
vestigated the plant known as the Brad- 
don Works, still used as an oxide plant 
but long since ceased to be a white lead 
plant. Mr. Braddon took the committee 
over there, opened the door and he said, 
“Gentlemen, you are the first people that 


have ever been permitted to enter this 
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plant.” They went through and investi- 


gated. When they came out Mr. Rowe 
said, “Mr. Braddon, if you had allowed 
a few more people to visit your plant 


you would not have the poorest white lead 
plant in the United States.” (Laughter.) 
I have never known a secret in any in- 
dustry with which I am connected that 
was not thoroughly known by every per- 
son that the owner of that secret would 
desire to keep it from (laughter). Nearly 
everybody thinks they have something 
that nobody else knows and they won't 
offer. By co-operation, that is economy. 
You will grow much faster than any 
secret that you have if you can get the 
benefit of other people’s ideas working 
with you if you are on the job. Any 
secrets discovered today, if you will meet 
and discuss, your problems will be ancient 
history a year from now, and you will 
have advanced so far that no man can 
come in (applause). But the advan- 
tage of this co-operation must be not ap- 
propriated entirely to your own profits. 
Any person that does that will have 
trouble brewing. There is a tendency 
now to form these institutes in every line. 
The public is asking, ‘““‘What are you doing 
it for?’ Later on the public will ask, 
“Are we not paying more for our goods 
because you are doing this?’ There is a 
temptation, when you secure co-operation 
of that kind, to go to an extreme, and if 
it is done the entire system of co-opera- 
tion now so happily begun will be brushed 
out by legislation if necessary. The offi- 
cer whom I reported as saying that he 
Sherman law by his 


was violating the 
orders was not familiar with the real 
Sherman law. There is absolutely no 


reason why you should not co-operate in 
manufacturing, why you should not com- 
municate information to each other, why 
you should not try to develop economies 
in industry; but when you develop these 
economies it is your duty to divide them 
somewhat with the public. Then you are 
rendering a service to the state. But if 
they happen to think the trade is taking 
advantage of the situation to absorb an 
undue proportion of profits they will fail 
and you will cause trouble. Only by rec- 
ognizing your obligations to the state can 
you permanently avail yourselves of the 
profits of these lead institutes. They must 
be conducted fairly ; they must not be con- 
ducted with any agreements or under- 
standings, direct or implied, that would 
restrain trade or prevent competition or 
permit you to make larger profits in any 
industry than you ought to make with due 
regard to all other industries that are 
dependent upon you. Now, then, if you 
will hold them in restraint, they are ad- 
vantageous. If you don’t, you had better 
leave them alone. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Morton:—yYou have heard this fine 
report from our War Service Committee. 
Mr. Sawyer will now state the action of 
the board on that report. 

Mr. Sawyer:—The Board of Directors 
approved the report and referred it to the 
convention as a matter of information. 

Mr. Morton:—You have the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Directors. Is 
that concurred in? 

On motion said recommendation of the 
Board of Directors on the report of the 
War Service Committee was approved. 

Mr. Morton :—Now, we will take up the 
Statistical Committee’s report and the rec- 
ommendations which we left when we 
adjourned for the recess. What was the 
recommendation of the board on the sta- 
tistical question, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Sawyer:—The Board of Directors 
referred the report to the convention, ap- 
proving such part of it as recommended 
that we should have a statistical depart- 
ment, but as the board does not feel com- 
petent to pass upon the details of how 
the department shall be organized or 
financed, they are of the opinion that an 
expert should be employed, and recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed to 
work With this expert and that the. sum 
of $500 be appropriated from the funds 
of the Association for making this pre- 
liminary investigation. The board also 
gave a vote of thanks to Mr. Howard for 
his fine report. a = 

Ir. Morton:—Gentlemen, | yo ave 
henna the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors. Now this is a very impor- 
tant matter, and we hope to have a good 
discussion of it. The recommendation of 


the Board of Directors is now before you 
for consideration. 7 y EX 
Mr. Cheesman :—Mr. President, it has 


2e ny -privilege for some twenty years 
fe atsenA the meetings of the Association, 
and I think this is the most momentous 
question that has come before us. yor 
tically for two years the Association “— 
been lying at anchor. It seems now Oo 
me that it is about time that we took up 
our anchors and got under way, with the 
idea in mind that we clear the mines. and 
submarines that might be lying in front 
of it. We have got to have * progress. 
We can’t stand still any longer. it re- 
minds me somewhat of an incident that 
happened when a rural applicant for a 
position on the New York police force, 
having passed the physical test, was put 
to the mental test, and one of the ques- 
tions that was put to him was:— If a 
man buys an article for nine dollars and 
a quarter and sells it for seven dollars 
and seventy-five cents, does he win or 
lose?” After thinking some time, our 
ventleman from the rural district gave 
as his answer that he lost on the dollars, 
but gained on the cents. (Laughter. ) 
And L think that is going to be the posi- 
tion of this association, if we don’t make 


a larger financial outlay than five hun- 
dred dollars to get under way. I think 
that, our president suggested in his 
report, this matter ought to be put up to 
an outside bureau 1 think we could 
make better progress, and it seems to me 
that the sum of two thousand dollars 
will be little enough to start with It 
will mean, of course, a very much larger 
expense later on, but that would, at 
least, start us, and that is where we 
want to get to—a starting point. We 
have been lying at anchor too long. Had 


this war continued another winter, two- 
thirds of us would be out of business 
until it stopped, because we didn’t have 
statistics which we should have. I am 
very much in favor of making an amend- 
ment to the resolution of the Board of 
Directors, that the sum of two thousand 
dollars be appropriated, and that the in- 
coming executive committee be instructed 
to proceed at once with the work. 
Mr. Morton:—You have heard the 
motion of Mr. Cheesman to amend the 
resolution so that the amount be in- 
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creased to two thousand dollars. Is that 
seconded? 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Morton The motion is seconded, 
Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Chatfield :—The Board of Directors 


talked over the problem of this statistical 


committee. These institutes are, to a 
great extent, self-supporting, and on the 
method that this committee will work 
out, will be to assess the interested 
companies, so that from the funds of 


the National Association the expenditures 


are not going to be as large as you 
might think. I happen to be in a posi- 
tion to know these facts from the close 
contact I have had with most of these 
organizations coming to Washington to 
visit the various boards, to outline the 


work that the boards wanted them to do, 


and I thoroughly agree with Mr. Chees- 
man that the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association should be one of the 


big national organizations to start some- 


thing concrete and definite as to facts 
that can be furnished. The danger to 
all manufacturers, importers and dealers 
is just the fact that a competitor, who 
is ignorant of the conditions, does not 
know his cost of production. That is 
more dangerous than the man who wil- 


fully bids too low in the hope of getting 


an inferior quality than that called for 
by the specifications. It is a worry to 
the officials in Washington who pass 
upon what commodities should be used 
in certain classes of work as to whether 
they are going to get what the specifica- 
tions call for; and the bids on many 
commodities have been absolutely 


illogical; and it is high time now for the 


association to take this thing seriously. 
The one thought that comes to so many 
people—and I have had the pleasure of 
Starting several of these associations, 
such as the importers of olive oil and 
other commodities—is how to correlate 
the concrete facts for the use of the 
boards that the latter can determine what 
they should pay. This is the time for 
this organization to go on record to the 


limit of producing statistics. 
all worked out. 


It has been 
L There are very few new 
things left. The best missionary work 
one can do is to point out the mistakes 
of a competitor, where he does not know 
the cost of production. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Morton:—The question is still be- 
fore you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Elting:—Mr. President, as every 


one here knows, I have been deeply inter- 
ested in this statistical work for several 
years, and I am only sorry that the paint 
manufacturers and the varnish makers of 
this country did not take it to heart after 
the convention of last year. We have 
heard, through Mr. Cornish, that the gov- 
ernment asked the lead interests to get 
together and to show their costs. He 
says he doesn’t know whether he is going 
to make a profit on those prices or not, 
but, certainly, with the spread of prices 
that had been made by the paint and 
varnish interests of this country on war 
contracts, it shows the necessity of our 
getting together in some way. I remem- 
ber that on one particular bid that the 
spread was from $1.05 to $2.88 on identi- 


cally the same thing, the same article. 
That on its faee is ridiculuos, and not 
only the goverment, but every railroad 


official has asked me why we haven't got- 
ten together and tried to show them that 
there was a standard value and that the 
prices should be reasonably close together. 
When it comes down to this organization 
gathering statistics the Board of Directors 
felt, Mr. Cheesman, that perhaps, 
through the institutes—and that may be 
developed at this moment—they might 
give the figures to a secretary. For in- 
Stance, there are perhaps eight institutes 
already formed—all raw material insti- 
tutes—to give all these figures. I don’t 
Know whether they agreed to that, but 
they would be aggregate figures. They 
might mean something to us, and they 
might not; but, primarily, it seems to 
me that the paint manufacturers’ organi- 
zation must have an institute; the var- 
nish makers must have an institute, and 
there is absolutely no use of the secretary 
of this organization compiling a great 
number of figures that are going to be 
compiled by these various institutes. This 
organization is not an organization like 
the leather industry, composed of manu- 
facturers of one article. We are an al- 
lied body, and certainly it is not neces- 
sary to get up a questionnaire for this or- 





ganization when the various institutes 
are able to give that information. The 


question is going to be after you get all 
these figures compiled and file them with 
the secretary, what you are going to do 
with them. It will be interesting, of 
course, to the Use-More-Paint Campaign 
Committee and to the Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaign Committee. To say 
to the public at the present time 
perhaps there are a_ hundred million 
gallons of paint used or so many 
pounds of white lead and oil. It could 
be figured out, perhaps, that there are so 
many houses in this country that ought 
to have paint, and that perhaps only 25 
per cent. of them are painted, and that, 
therefore, the Use-More-Paint Campaign 
Committee could go out and create a 
greater desire for the use of paint for 
production. But we must consider here 
today just how far we want to spend our 
money to gather those statistics. In the 
first place, this organization today has 
$6,000 in the treasury which cannot be 
touched, according to our by-laws. Last 
vear there was collected, we will say, 
about $10,000, and all but $100 was spent. 
1 think we are $108 to the good at the 
present moment. If it is necessary, ol 
course, an assessment might be made, as 
Mr. Howard suggested, on the number of 
gallons of output, or something of that 
kind; but, as I said before, if you are 
going to get these figures from the vari- 
ous institutes, that can be ultimately sent 
through the secretary and compiled in a 
general way for the general good of the 
trade; but I must say that I feel the 
great necessity is for us to go out, as we 
go to the paint and varnish meetings 
next’ Week, with the idea that we are go- 
ing to put up a concrete proposition to 
have some committee there, in order to 
show the trade exactly what can be ac- 
complished. ~The report of the statistical 
committee is the best paper I have ever 
read’ on the subject. One of the best 
points brought ott was the fact that pur- 
chasing agents can’t “force down” prices 
when they realize that the prices have 
been known by the various men who have 
been submitting bids from time to time. 





I think the industry as an industry has 
not been (as brought out by Mr. Cornish) 


a profiteering industry. I think this is 
one industry in the United States that 
has not made a fair margin of profit on 


its output on government work. 

Mr. Cheesman :—Mr. President, I would 
like to make one correction. Mr, Elting 
said this couldn’t be touched, this_bal- 
ance, according to the by-laws. There 
is nothing in the by-laws—and I believe 
Mr. Caspar, who is here, will bear me 
out—that we can’t touch the balance any 
time we want to. It is not as sacred 
as the law of the Medes and Persians in 
that respect. I don’t think that we can 
start with five hundred dollars. If we 
are going to an outside bureau, why that 
bait would hardly be large enough to at- 
tract the attention of a well-equipped 
bureau. I don’t think the secretary, or 
any secretary, that we could get could 
handle this matter in the way we want 
it handled. We want an expert who has 
been handling it for other organizations. 
Let us take a well-equipped factory now 
going and get into that factory. of 
course, I don’t expect that the Executive 
Board will spend the whole two thousand 
dollars if five hundred dollars is found 
to be enough. I am willing to trust that 
into their hands. We won't have to have 
any assessment. We can use part of 
the six thousand dollars we now have. 

Mr. Elting:—I would like to ask Mr. 
Cheesman again what will this secretary 
do with those figures after he gets them? 
Il mean our secretary. These institutes 
will be institutes representing this entire 
industry, as I understand it. 

Mr. Cheesman;—I am not asking the 
secretary to do anything with those sta- 
tistics. I believe in having an outside 
expert handle the whole business. 

Mr. Elting:—I mean that, 

Mr. Cheesman :—It will be up to him 
to decide. He has got to report to our 
executjve committee. 

Mr. Chatfield :—Both of you gentlemen 
seem to have lost the idea that I would 
like to impart, and I will give it to you 
in a concrete form. We in the shellac 
organization put an assessment of 15 
cents a bag on every bag that was im- 
ported. We followed the method adopted 
by the Textile Alliance and the Tanners’ 
Council, and we have a great many thou- 
sand dollars to be paid back to the 
twenty-three or twenty-five members of 
that concern. Fifteen cents a bag was 
entirely too much. The Textile Alliance 
—and I am perfectly familiar with the 
figures—started by placing one-half of 
one per cent. on all the burlap bags and 
other bags on everything that was im- 
ported. Now they can cut it down to an 
eighth. The men who get the benefit 
from these statistics, the men who could 
pay the larger amount of assessment and 
get the most benefit, paid pro rata what- 
ever is worked out by your Statistical 
Committee under the advice of your ex- 
pert. And it is purely a democratic prin- 
ciple. The men who get the benefit of 
it pay it, and it isn’t going to be a very 
large expense to the Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. 

Mr. Caspar :—Gentlemen, 
me from the remarks that the 
tion recognizes the necessity 
statistical committee, and in the discus- 
sion at the Board of Directors’ meeting 
the matter of financing the work received 
considerable attention, and a much freer 
discussion than has been heard on this 
floor. It would seem to be the sense of 
the gentlemen present there that the task 
to represent the entire industry with a 
statistical committee, under the expense 
and supervision of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, was, indeed, 
a herculean task, and it occurred to the 
gentlemen present that perhaps the best 
way to inaugurate the proposition would 
be to take a preliminary step. It oc- 
curred to us that it was absolutely neces- 
sary and essential that perhaps the first 
work of the committee that the board 
suggests be appointed to formulate plans 
for the statistical work would be to or- 
ganize different groups represented by 
the Association primarily, and funda- 
mentally there will be the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
the dry colors and_ the lists_ sub- 
mitted in the report. If these different 
industries could see the benefits to be 
derived, the benefits that really exist, and 
would correlate the work through the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, a preliminary step such as 
outlined could be easily met in the way 


it seems to 
Asso- 
for a 


of expenditure by an appropriation of 
$500. What Mr. Elting has said in re- 
gard to the finances is quite correct. 


What Mr. Cheesman states would hardly 
comply with the by-laws and constitu- 
tion of the Association, if the total ex- 
penditure of the Association for a_ year 
would be in excess of its receipts. I will 
read it, so there will be no possibility of 
any misunderstanding. (Reading) :- 
“The Executive Committee may authorize 
such expenditures, including all disburse- 
ments of the Association, that does not 
during any one year exceed the total rev- 
enue of the Association for said year.” 
L think that disposes of the financial end 
of the proposition. If the committee on 
organization of the statistical bureau is 
successful in gathering together enough 
“institutes,” as we may term them, we 
may allow them to build up a proper 
statistical bureau, and I think we will 
accomplish about as much as we could 
expect for the first year. It seems that 
another point that has been entirely over- 
looked in regard to this statistical matter 
is the matter of export trade. The goy- 
ernment is very much interested in de- 
veloping the foreign trade, and for the 
paint and varnish and other industries 
represented in this Association, if they 
are ambitious to carry their products to 
the other lands, it will be necessary to 
secure some help through the government, 
and without statistical figures it will be 
impossible to secure any recommenda 
tions or any preference whatsoever from 
the Department of Commerce, or what- 
ever departifent might be created. This 
matter will be taken up at the Atlantic 
City convention this week, and I happen 
to know that it will be a very, very live 
issue. 

Mr. Wiley :—I think the idea is a very 
good one, but it strikes me that you are 
making it all for yourselves. In these 
statistics it will be necessary for. you to 
go further to take in the people, to find 
out how much they are going to save, 
or how much they will lose if there should 
be a strike, or if anything should take 
place; and in order to have this a benefit 
to your organization it must also be a 
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benefit for the people. You may ward off 


the dispute that may come between you 
and labor a little later on; you are sure 
to invite that opposition; you are sure 
to invite legislation against you; you 


are sure to run up against it; but, if you 
make it a half-and-half proposition, so 
as to show, if a strike takes place, that 
it means 15 per cent advance to the 
people and a 15 per cent advance to the 
painters, and show the statistics, then 
you have something with which to ward 
off the strike. You have these statistics, 
so that you can make it plain when they 
think of a strike, and you may say :— 
“Yes, we are perfectly willing for you to 
have your strike; but, mark you, Mr. 
Labor Man—mark you, Labor—that you 
are not fighting capital, but you are rais- 


ing the prices of the goods so much 
against yourselves. Do you wish to go 
on strike? If so, we are willing.” And, 


if you take these statistics far enough, 
so that you can show them that it is so 


much against them whenever they or- 
ganize against you, and so much for 
them whenever they will aid you, you 


will find that there is a co-operation that 
will take place between you and labor 
between you and those who are interested. 
that you can’t gain by carrying this 
along aS you propose now. You will find 
that labor will arraign itself against you 
unless you have something to show them 

how it acts against them and how it 
acts and works for them. You have the 
money; you have, more or less, the 
power; but the power must not be too 
forcefully used for yourselves. It is by 
what you do that is good and right and 
just by others as well as for yourself 
I only make this as a suggestion. ; 

Mr. Morton :—I would like to have the 
secretary read two resolutions that the 
board wished read at the time of the 
prese ntation of the statistical reports. 
_Mr. Sawyer :—From the Paint and Oil 
Club of New England, a resolution for 
establishing a _ statistical department 
. Whereas, At the present time there 
are no statistics available to show the 
consumption of raw materials and pro- 
duction 2 ee products in the United 
States by the pai y i 
trades industry rasa ee ee 
_ Whereas, Such statistics w 
immense value in forecasting Marner toot 
ditions, as well as an aid to our govern- 
— - we eee therefore be it 

tesolved by the member 
and Oil Club of New ngtane tn enn 
meeting assembled, That it respectfully 
urges the Negtional Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association at the thirty-first annual 
convention to take such steps as are 
necessary to establish a_ statistical de- 
— me New York office 

_ Resolved, hat a copy of this - 
_ ieee ate nah Bonsy 7 laree 
secretary o 1e Nationa ai i i 
Varnish Asotin a 

Resolution of the New York — 

Whereas, The matter or mation 
statistical work by the Natfonal Paint 
Oil and Varnish Association was brought 
by the Statistical Committee’s report to 
= attention of the 1917 convention ; 

Whereas, The 
for 
work is very essential; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York Club 
urge that this work be given continued 
prominence and action by the incoming 
administration, and that a statistical 
bureau be organized at an early date in 
connection with the secretary’s office. 

Mr. Elting :—Mr. President, it occurs 
to me that we might pass a resolution 
to the effect that this convention thought 
it desirable that a joint committee be 
formed, composed of the institutes al- 
ready existence and representatives 
from Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Varnish Makers’ Association 
and the other allied interests that have 
~~ gegen in that report, that com- 

littee to work ou a ple 
of the entire industry. ee a ee 
s maine tn aon Cheesman, you made 
é »tio na 1€ am i é 
two thousand — 7 ene 

Mr. Cheesman :—Yes, str. 

Mr. Morton:—Does that conflict with 
the by-laws in your estimation? 

Mr. Cheesman :—No, sir; I still main- 
tain, in spite of the watchdog of the 
treasury, that we are allowed to ap- 
propriate any amount up to the amount 
of our revenue, and if our revenue is 
ten thousand dollars, and there has been 
no appropriation yet made at all, and we 
have six thousand dollars in the treas- 
ury, why two thousand dollars would be 
an illegal appropriation I can’t grasp. 
I made the amount two thousand dollars, 
expecting to be knocked down. Knowing 
the tendency of the watchdog of the 
treasury and the others, I will be glad 
to amend it to one thousand dollars now. 


ere: present need of statistic 
various purposes shows that this 


in 
the 


But I don’t think that five hundred 
dollars is sufficient. My idea (although 
Mr. Chatfield thought I hadn’t grasped 


his idea—I don’t think he grasped mine) 
is, this is simply a preliminary expense. 
Later on, I suppose, this is going to cost 
some thousands of dollars, and that will 
be an assessment on the members figur- 
ing in it. But, if a suggestion like Mr. 
Klting has just made goes through, it 
means to postpone the whole thing for 
another year. The joint committee idea 
| have had experience with them; you 
get nowhere. Let us get an expert to 
tell us what we ought to do, and let the 
Iixecutive Committee make a start and 
do something this year. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Morton:—I thoroughly agree with 
that. I think that we ought to give this 
committee ample funds to work with, 
so that they can go ahead. We have the 
resolutions here from the New York 
Club and the New England Club. I am 
confident that the membership of both 
of these clubs will be very glad to make 
up the deficiency necessary for this work. 
_Mr. Andrews:—Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to offer’ a substitute motion. It 
seems to me that there isn’t going to be 
much question but what the Varnisn 
Makers’ Association will have an insti- 
tute of their own; the paint grinders will 
probably have one of their own; the lead 
people already have one of their own. 
tiow they are to be assimilated and put 
into this central bureau is quite a dif- 
ficult problem, and it doesn‘t seem to me 
proper that men like us here should take 
the time to quibble on the details. We 
should have sufficient confidence in the 
people thaé we elect to carry on the ex- 
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those who have been trained in reputable 
schools of commerce but have not had ac- 


ecutive work of this organization to bring 
about such result when they see the 
attitude and mental frame of mind we 
are in with reference to the desirability 
of something of this sort, and with this 
in mind I would like to offer a substitute 
resolution :—That the incoming adminis- 
tration be authorized to take such steps 
as they deem necessary to put into prac- 
tical operation a statistical department 
and that they be further authorized to 
expend such sum of money as they feel 
they can raise or take out of the treas- 
ury or out of their own pockets, to pay 
for the same. 


Mr. Cheesman:—Mr. President, I ac- 
cept that amendment with the consent to 
withdraw mine and make this the ortg- 
inal amendment to the original motion. 


Mr. Elting:—I second that. 

Mr. Morton :—This is before you. Are 
there any remarks on it? Is it the mind 
of the convention that this be placed on 
the records in this way? Any discussion 
on this? The question is before you. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Andrews 

yas adopted. ° 

Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, at the request 
of Mr. Nolan, we will take up his re- 
port, the Flax Development Committee’s 
report. Kindly give attention and Mr. 
by his organization.) Owing to certain 
matter which it was felt by Mr. Nolan 
was of a privileged character, this report 
is omitted. ' 


Mr. Morton:—This is a splendid, con- 
structive report, one of the valuable fea- 
tures of our work. I think we are in- 
debted to this committee for their activity. 
I thank you, Mr. Nolan, for coming to 
represent Mr. Minehart. We have a let- 
ter from him expressing his sincere regret 
to being unable to be present, on account 
of illness among people in his employ who 
were going to take inventory at this time. 
He had to remain at home. 


Mr. Nolan:—I would like to call your 
attention to the concluding remark in my 
letter, and that is this:—That a con- 
tinuance of your committee is recom- 
mended, and it is also urged that you 
give your best, generous financial sup- 
port. We believe that you are getting a 
great big return for every dollar you in- 
vest in this organization work. 

= — a. thank you, Mr. Nolan. 

r. ray:—Is there an i 
with the fiber? — 

Mr. Nolan:—From a committee stand- 
point, there has been no work done at all. 
We haven’t had the time, in the first 
place, and, in the second place, I may 
say, however, offhand, that flax fiber 
during the past twelve months, and its 
use in manufacture, has probably re- 
ceived greater impetus than during all 
the years preceding. That has been a 
matter of war necessity, and it has been 
put into uses it has never gone into be- 
fore, or more extensively in those uses 
than it has been before. 

Mr. Bray:—Does that bring in any 
by-product return? 

Mr. Nolan:—There is a feeding value 
to the inner part—the pulp of the straw— 
but whether or not at the present ‘time it 
is being used, I can’t say. It has a very 
low feeding value, and then it can only 
be used in a balanced or compound food 
of some description. It could not be fed 
by itself. 

Mr. Bray :—It is not used as fiber? 

Mr. Nolan:—No; I speak of the pulp. 

Mr. Gray :—I mean for linen purposes, 
or paper. 

Mr. Nolan:—I don’t think it is in this 
country. Of course, it has been used 
more for drugs, and it is used for insula- 
tions and by many manufacturers for 
lining refrigerators. 

Mr. Elting:—I would like to move that 
the recommendation of the sub-committee 
be concurred in, and the committee be 
continued, and we continue to give our 
financial support to the Flax evelop- 
ment Committee. 

This motion was seconded and duly 
carried. 

Mr. Morton :—The next matter of busi- 
ness, gentlemen, is the report of the Ex- 
and Foreign Trade Development 





port } 
Committee, Mr. John M. Peters, chair- 
man. Mr. Peters is unable to be present; 


therefore, Secretary Sawyer will read the 
report. 


Report of the Committee on Ex- 
port and Foreign Trade 


Development. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

Of the commodities of direct  in- 
terest to most of the members of this 
Association, mixed paints alone show a 
positive increase in the volume exported 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 
as compared with the preceding year. 
25 per cent. 


This increase amounts to 

There was an apparent increase of 21 per 
cent. in lampblack and 5 per cent. in 
dry colors, but as these items are re- 


ported by values only, probably the ex- 
cess can be accounted for almost wholly 
by the higher prices of last year. Ship- 
ments of varnish, reported in gallons, 
showed a falling off of 17 per cent., and 
there was also a shrinkage of 15 per cent. 
in the tonnage of white lead and 18 per 
cent. in zine oxide. Both of these pigments 
have been affected by the scarcity of ship- 
ping, and the high rates for freight room 
and marine and war insuance which have 
combined to make a cost that was pro- 
hibitive in most European markets where 
the requirements of the consuming in- 
dustries have been greatly curtailed by 
war conditions. The lack of shipping 
facilities has also operated against sales 
to South American markets, the demand 
from which has, however, been of in- 
creasing proportions, as they are at pres- 
ent almost wholly dependent upon this 
country for their supplies. Turpentine 
spirits show a loss of 42 per cent. in the 
gallons exported as compared with the 
preceding year, and of 73 per cent. as 
compared with the pre-war period. The 
figures in detail for five years are given 
in. the annexed table :— 


In spite of this showing the develop- 
ments of the year furnish additional en- 
couragement to American manufacturers 
for the continued cultivation of an export 
outlet for their products, and the exten- 
sion of their manufacturing facilities, if 
need be, to meet its demands. For the 
first two years of the war, uncertainty as 
to its duration and as to the effect it 
would have upon the prestige which the 
warring nations had so long enjoyed in 
international commerce, acted as a re- 
straint upon the expansion of manufac- 
turing facilities in this country. The 
closin of European sources of supply 
caused an early and enormous increase 
in the export demand for many American 
products, and made perfectly apparent 
the necessity for greater productive ca- 
pacity, but manufacturers quite naturally 
hesitated about adding to their equipment 
of buildings and machinery to supply a de- 
mand which might at any time be wrested 
from them by the hoped-for restoration 
of ante-bellum conditions abroad. With 
each year of the war's progress, however, 
economic conditions in Europe have be- 
come more demoralized, and the possibil- 
ity of any of the belligerent nations be- 
ing able, at the declaration of peace, to 
resume the industrial and commercial 
places they occupied at the beginning of 
the war, daily becomes more remote. 


Economists, financiers and merchants 
familiar with conditions there, are agreed 
in the opinion that Germany at least will 
be much less of a factor in the export 
trade for some years after the war, for 
the reason that not only will its produc- 
tive capacity, like that of all of the war- 
ring nations, have been ge 4 cur- 
tailed, but its loss of prestige through 
the universal enmity it has incurred must 
hamper for a long time its efforts to re- 
habilitate its commerce, 

It is this condition which favors the 
American manufacturer by giving him in- 
creasingly safe assurance that whatever 
competition he meets after the war, will 
be met on terms of nearer equality than 
those under which he attempted to gain 
or hold foreign trade prior to 1914. The 
facilities provided by our enterprising 
banking institutions, through the branches 
or permanent connections they have es- 
tablished in all of the principal foreign 
countries, now render the American ex- 
porter practically independent of the for- 
eign banker, and give to American cur- 
rency an influence in international finance 
which removes much of the handicap 
under which American exporters formerly 
operated. All of these conditions make 
for the permanence of whatever export 
trade is established before peace is finally 
declared, and justify any increase of man- 
ufacturing facilities necessary to supply 
it thereafter. 

While limited export developments may 
be made in almost any direction, our 
most inviting field is, of course, in those 
countries to which we can in turn offer 
a market for their own products. It is such 
commercial reciprocity that has developed 
the enormous international trade of 
European countries, a trade that not only 
has built up their domestic industries, but 
also has made them a clearing house for 
the exchange of products between all the 
nations of the globe. 

Unfortunately there is just now an 
obstacle in the way of increasing our ex- 
port trade, or even maintaining it on its 
present basis, in the lack of shipping 
facilities which can as yet be released 
trom government service. Serious as this 
may prove for a time, however, it does 
not justify an abandonment of effort on 
the part of American manufacturers to ex- 
tend their foreign outlets, especially in 
countries from which we are already in 
a position to make reciprocal purchases. 
Strictly agricultural countries may not 
seem to offer suck vromising opportuni- 
ties as do those that produce commodities 
of which we have a shortage. But an in- 
crease in the volume and variety of our 
manufactured products will operate auto- 
matically to expand our capacity to 
absorb a greater variety of the products 
of other countries. We are constantly 
witnessing the use of new articles which 
under the stress of war conditions might 
be produced here, but in normal times can 
be imported at a lower cost and afford 
us a basis for reciprocal trading. 


With the establishment of peace and 
the demobilization of the armies, an 
American merchant marine built and 
owned by the government, and equal to 
that of any other nation, will be available 
for immediate service as an aid to Amer- 
ican commerce. Whether it shall be 
owned and operated by the government, 
or sold or leased to private interests for 
operating, are questions which cannot be 
decided safely without due consideration 
of the political and economic principles, 
no less than the immediate commercial 
effect, which they involve. 

The decision which our views might 
dictate at the present time may be great- 
ly modified by conditions existing later 
on. and for that reason your committee 
does not feel justified in recommending 
any immediate declaration by this Asso- 
ciation as to government ownership or op- 
eration. But it is none too soon for 
commercial interests in the United States 
to begin the consideration of what the 
national policy eventually should be, and 
to place themselves in a position to exert 
some influence upon its formation and ex- 
ecution. 

The fact is plainly evident, however, 
that neither banks nor ships are sufficient 
to build up a foreign commerce, unless 
the facilities they afford are co-ordinated 
with equal faclities in the factory and 
the counting room. Famriarity with the 
language, the geography, the social and 
business customs, of a country, are essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of the 
requirements of its people and a knowl- 
edge of how they may most successfully 
be supplied. Even in English-speaking 
countries we find the representatives of 
American manufacturers often handi- 
capped by their inability to understand 
the viewpoint of a customer, through 
their lack of a comprehensive knowledge 
of his country and_its people. 

Already the School of Commerce of the 
University of Oregon is planning to or- 
ganize classes in foreign commerce from 
the employes of banks and leading busi- 
ness houses. It will accept as students 


Year ending June 30— 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Linseed oil, galS.....++++e+5 . 239,188 1,212,133 714,120 1,201,746 1,187,850 
Lampblack, dollars.........+ 421,548 368,825 521,493 917,303 1,111,265 
Dry colors, doliars...... weds 690,836 1,072,736 1,591,913 1,810,393 1,907,667 
Ready mixed, pts., gals..... 852,910 703,494 1,099,721 1,216,180 1,521,588 
Varnish, gals....cerceseceeee 1,069,501 731,605 846,362 891,812 736,919 
White lead, IbS...-.....+++65 16,845,154 19,660,810 29,135,449 21,390,208 18,235,783 
Zinc oxide, Ibs.........+++ 29,197,790 87,012,606 31,272,278 31,488,061 25,862,063 
Spirits turpentine, gals...... 18,900,704 9, 464,958 9,359,968 8,833,972 56,100,124 


tual business experience. In his an- 
nouncement President Campbell of the 
university states that it is realized that 
even a larger mission than that to carry 
our commerce abroad will be entrusted 
to these business representatives * * * * 
and for this reason it will be of the 
greatest importance that the character of 
the men shall be of first quality and that 
their training shall be both broad and 
thorough.” The action of this progres- 
sive institution suggests what inay prop- 
erly and to great advantage be done in 
other States either under the auspices of 
the State or municipal authorities, or in 
schools maintained by commercial organ- 
izations, 

In a most interesting personal letter to 
the secretary: of this Assocrarron, Chair- 
man Hurley, of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, emphasizes the fact that now 
we have a merchant marine, it will fail of 
its purpose in times of peace, and fall far 
short of its potential value to us, if our 
people young and old, those who have 
foreign trade and those who find no in- 
terest in commerce outside of their own 
country, fail to educate themselves to the 
world-wide possibilities which these facil- 
ities for transportation lay open to us. 


Commercial bodies throughout’ the 
country have for years been adopting fer- 
vent and highly patriotic resolutions call- 
ing for a merchant marine, and with the 
ending of the war and its urgent de- 
mands upon shipping they will find that 
through its exigencies the appeal has 
been granted. It is now their patriotic 
duty to prepare for the enjoyment of the 
blessing which they so long invoked. The 
European countries which have figured 
largely in international commerce edu- 
cate men specially for foreign service and 
educate them so comprehensively that not 
only are they masters of the language of 
those with whom they seek to establish 
trade relations, but are so familiar with 
their history and condition, their habits 
of life and business methods, that they 
ean readily view things from the same 
standpoint and follow the same line of 
thought. Equal thoroughness is demand- 
ed of those who hope to compete success- 
fully for foreign trade with the broadly 
educated and versatile European mer- 
chant. 

The act of Congress approved April 10, 
1918, entitled ‘“‘An act to promote export 
trade and for other purposes,” liberalizes 
the anti-trust law, the Federal Trade 
Commission law, and other acts relating 
to trade agreements, so that associations 
may be formed and agreements entered 
into which relate solely to export trade, 
and do not involve restraint of domestic 
trade or of the export trade of a domes- 
tic competitor, or intentionally affect 
prices within the United States of the 
commodities exported. This will remove 
one of the serious obstacles to the devel- 
opment of our export trade on a large 
scale, though it will perhaps be of small 
benefit to the individual manufacturer 
who aims to create and maintain his own 
business relations with foreign buyers. 
His success must depend on the complete- 
ness of his equipment for meeting their 
requirements and the efficiency of his ef- 
forts to gain their good-will and their 
business favors. 

As already stated, banking facilities 
have been permanently established, and 
unsurpassed transportation facilities 
await only their release from war service 
to make them available for employment 
as messengers of peace. With these es- 
sential implements of a foreign commerce 
at his command, the ability of the Amer- 
can manufacturer to retain the place he 
will already have gained, at least in for- 
eign markets which offer opportunities 
for reciprocal trading, will then depend 
upon whether he can equal the commer- 
cial and industrial acumen of his Euro- 
pean competitors. To lessen his efforts 
now is to admit his inequality, and cast 
aside the opportunity which chance has 
created for him. 

That this Association may demonstrate 
its recognition of the necessity for pre- 
paredness by the American people for as 
active a part in the rehabilitation of the 
world’s commerce as they have taken in 
defending the freedom of the seas, your 
committee recommends the adoption of 
the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the incoming Committee 
on Export and Foreign Trade Develop- 
ment he requested to consider in all its 
bearings the question of government own- 
ership and operation in times of peace of 
the ships constructed during the war at 
government expense and designed for 
eventual employment in the merchant 
service, and to report at the next con- 
vention of this Association its conclu- 
sions as to whether the business interests 
of the country can best be served by the 
operation of these essential utilities by 
the government, or by private corpora- 
tions, through leases or purchase. 

Resolved, That the committee 
ther requested to investigate as far as 
practicable the means employed in. for- 
eign countries for the special academic 
and commercial training of men who 
would qualify for service in foreign trade, 
and to report its recommendations as to 
whether this training should be done in 
our established educational institutions, 
or by schools maintained for this special 
work, under the auspices of commercial 
organizations. 

Resolved, That this Association recom- 
mends to all of its members and to mer- 
chants and manufacturers throughout the 
country, however limited their sphere of 
business operations may be, the impor- 
tance of individually acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of the magnitude and charac- 
ter of the merchant marine which will be 
available for the immediate service of 
American commerce in the not remote fu- 
ture, that they may fully realize the ben- 
eficial influence it may be made to exert 
upon the welfare of every industry and 
every branch of trade throughout the en- 
tire country, 

Respectfully submitted, 
John M. Peters, Chairman. 
S. Marshall Evans. 
Jonathan Jenks. 

Mr. Morton:—This is one of the splen- 
did reports, gentlemen, that have been 
submitted to us for consideration. I am 
very glad that it is going to be printed 
in all of the trade papers, and in the 
records of the Association, so that it will 
go before all of our members. I think 
that we all ought to give very serious 
thought, from patriotic motives, to the 
idea of developing foreign trade. I think 


be fur- 


it can come right home to us, and I was 
hoping that we would have a good dis- 
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cussion on this, so as to see what the 
Sense of the convention is. You are 
probably familiar with the so-called Webb 
law, which will permit of combinations 
among dealers for carrying on foreign 
trade, and I thought that there might be 
certain manufacturers of specialties who 
could combine their efforts with certain 
others where they perhaps might feel 
that their particular line wasn’t of sut- 
ficient importance so that they could send 
a special salesman on their lines, ana 
combinations might be effected whereby 
two or three lines could be .worked to- 
gether. Now, Mr. Secretary, will you 
het the recommendation of the board on 

Is: 

Mr. Sawyer:—The Board of Directors 
approve the report, but recommend the 
Striking out in the first resolution of the 
part requesting the new export commit- 
tee to report at the next convention, to 
ae — they shall sepest at the earliest 
ossible moment to the ine i ie - 
tive Committee. apiece ges 

Mr. Bennett. I move that the report 
be accepted and the resolutions adopted 
as amended by the Board of Directors 

The motion was seconded, r 
_ Mr. Morton ‘—Any discussion? There 
= s anaret etd there in the corner, 
rho has been doing somethi 
—— m= brushes. : a ae 

Mr. Thayer :—You were speaking ab 
combinations. I know thato—I should oo 
that—there might be a possibility for 
paint manufacturers to do exactly the 
Same thing as they have done in this 
country, that is, to take the question of 
brushes into consideration. I know that 
that subject is on for discussion, and I 
just offer the suggestion that any of the 
houses that are operating on the special 
basis, that are taxing two or three lines 
for combination, they certainly would 
have plenty of opportunity to find people 
in the brush business who would be in- 
et the same thing. 

Mr. Morton :—Mr. Gregg, can’ 
something on the white eae a sd 

Mr. Gregg :—I know very little about 
that. They had some export business in 
South America and in Europe before the 
war. However, the other gentlemen in 
our office look after the details of that, so 
I am not so familiar with it. I would be 
glad to talk if I were familiar. 

Mr. Bennett :—It is well known that in 
this city, more frequently in New York I 
think, the manufacturers of specialties ‘or 
manufacturers of staples, not having a 
very large market, have combined with 
other manufacturers, Similarly situated 
to finance the sending of salesmen to ali 
parts of the world. No one concern could 
feel that they could afford to support a 
salesman, but two or three, or even five 
have been able to finance the salesman, 
who can give representation to all the 
lines, none of them competing with one 
another. As a rule, that is worked out 
very satisfactorily. It would be infinitely 
better than the alternative, which is to 
do nothing, except, perhaps, to obtain by 
correspondence some agent in some city 
in the foreign country and depend upon 
him to place the goods. From the dis- 
cussions that have taken place at the 
Expert Round Table, which is quite an in- 
Stitution in New England at the present 
time, and which is affiliated with the 
Allied Trades Council of New York, I 
have heard of quite a number of organ- 
izations that have built up quite a re- 
spectable foreign trade at a very low rate 
by means of these combinations. I think 
probably it could be done in the paint and 
varnish trade quite as readily as in other 
trades, and many institutions, many com- 
panies are willing to spend a few thou- 
sand dollars if necessary to further this 
work, even if they were uncertain of the 
results, merely to get a report and find 
out what they could or could not do. It 
is something that would be well worth the 
attention of our Foreign and Export 
Trade Committee through the secretary 
to try to bring together members of the 
Association who may be interested in 
forming such combinations as that. 

Mr. Morton :—I think that is a very 
g00d suggestion. Is there any one else 
who has a sidelight on this foreign trade? 
Any one present who has developed some 
foreign trade? Mr. Hall, of the Boston 
Varnish Company? Mr. ‘Hall can’t you 
Say a word on foreign trade? ” 

_Mr. Hall:—No, Mr. President, I cannot. 
We have developed some business in for- 
eign countries. We have orders now on 
hand. As soon as conditions are right we 
intended to seek foreign business; for in- 
stance in France and Belgium we intend 
having one of our salesmen, who is now 
an Officer of the army, when he returns 
handle this and get business. He al- 
ready assures us that he knows where he 
can get business, and it may be a sug- 
gestion, perhaps, that could be followed 
out by others in that particular section. 
We have obtained our business altogether 
by advertising and correspondence. 

Mr. Morton:—Is there any one else 
present that can speak on the foreign 
trade development. Mr. Elting, have you 
something on this that you can add to 
this discussion? 


Mr. Elting:—I hope something can be 
developed from what Mr. Bennett has 
said. We have had for several years a 


representative who has been traveling 
around the world getting foreign business 
in the Far East. We never tried South 
America. I think that is the first field, 
but it is very difficult to get a man who 
can speak Spanish and also Portuguese 
to go down to that country. I hope 
something will come out of this co-opera- 
tion of men who have specialties who 
might be able to work together. We have 
been asked, of course, by Mr. Hurley, to 
Suggest ways and means for utilizing the 
merchant marine, and I think it is up to 
us, the manufacturers, in some way to 
form combinations in order to get foreign 
trade. 

Mr. Thayer :—There is a great deal of 
anxiety and eagerness On the part of a 
number of the banks to promote this 
same thing about which you are speak- 
ing. A few banks in New York are doing 
a tremendous amount of missionary work, 
and two banks in Boston, the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the National Cily 
Bank and the Irving National Bank in 
New York, and the First National Bank 
and the Shawmut National in Boston, all 
have their foreign trade departments, and 
those foreign trade departments are or- 
ganized now so as to do almost every- 
thing for our manufacturers. The First 
National Bank in Boston here, for in- 
stance, has a man calling there regularly 
looking for opportunities to take certain 
lines to territory where he is going; for 
instance, a man here a short time ago 
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was going to South Africa, and another 
time to Brazil, and so on. Those men go 
to the bank looking for lines of goods to 
pick up, and the banks are classifying all 
lines according to the groups of industries, 
and I believe it will be possible in the 
aint and varnish industry to have an 
opportunity to get an allied line to cat 
them up and ask them to come down to 
a conference. All of these banks issue 
publications. The National City Bank 
publishes “The Americas” and publishes 
a monthly bulletin, as do other banks, with 
the result that if any man is looking for 
information of any kind to enable him to 
make any;beginning at all, he can find it 
with any of those banks, either through 
correspondence or through some of the 
banks that are correspondents of banks 
of the smaller towns. : 

Mr. Morton:—Anyone else that will 
give us more information on this export 
field? Mr. Robinette, have you entered 
that field at all? 

Mr. Robinette:—We have’ undertaken 
for the past three years to do some for- 
eign business. This last year has been, 
of course, very quiet. I am not person- 
ally very familiar with the details, but in 
talking with our manager of that depart- 
ment the other day, he told me that the 
correspondence and inquiries and data 
that he had been able to get together so 
far indicated that there was a very ready 
market, and every indication for a large 
volume of business to be done as soon as 
conditions shape themselves so that it 
could be handled. At the present time 
we have quite a number of orders that 
are held up, and we can do nothing with 
them until export licenses can be ar- 
ranged, etc. There seems to be every in- 
dication of considerable foreign business 
to be done in our line. 

Mr. Morton:—Mr. Secretary will read 
the recommendation of the board. 

Mr. Sawyer :—In connection with the re- 
port of the Export Development Commit- 
tee the Board of Directors recommended 
that a Committee on Merchant Marine 
be appointed by the incoming administra- 


tion. 

Mr. Morton:—Will you, Mr. 
approve that recommendation 
board with the others? 

Mr. Bennett :—I approve that. 

The motion was thereupon duly carried. 

Mr. Morton:—The next is the report 
from the Committee to Investigate Adul- 
terated Oil and Turpentine, Mr. R. B. 
Robinette, chairman. 

Mr. Robinette :—Since that report was 
written I had a letter from the Federal 
Trade Commission in connection with an 
indictment or a citation against the Con- 
solidated Oil Company of Cleveland, oper- 
ated by Weisenberg and Bernstein, co- 
partners, doing business under the name 
of the Standard Linseed Company, South- 
ern States Turpentine Company and many 
others. They are really the principal of- 
fenders so far as we were able to find. 
There are a number of others that have 
been placed in the hands of the commis- 
sion, but on which they have taken no 
definite action as yet. Most of these were 
where they offered purely adulterated 
goods, and so stated in their correspond- 
ence, but in connection with which they 
have made claims that were not facts, 
and I think there will be something done 
on that. I think you might be interested 
in that letter from the commission, as I 
notice in the trade paper articles that 
these concerns have denied that the 
charges of the commission are well 
founded, etce., but here is what John 
Walsh, chief counsel of the Federal Trade 
Commission, says:—‘All of the respond- 
ents in this case have appeared and filed 
a number of statements of facts, sup- 
ported by affidavits, in which all of the 
practices complained of in the complaint, 
a copy of which I am enclosing for your 
use, are admitted, and orders requiring 
them to cease and desist will be issued by 


Bennett, 
of the 


the commission during the next few 
days.”” (Applause. ) 
Mr. Morton (addressing Mr. Secre- 


tary) :—Please read the recommendation 


of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Sawyer :—The board approved the 
report as read, and referred it to the con- 
vention as a matter of information, with 
the recommendation that the present com- 
mittee be continued. 

It was regularly moved and carried that 
the action of the board be concurred in. 

s Mr. Morton :—Next is the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. Mins 
Howard Elting, National Councillor. This 
is a very fine report-and we ought to have 
a full house here. 


Report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, U. S. A., Committee. 


the President and Members of 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
sociation :— 

Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniela in 
a speech before the sixth annual meeting 


the 
As- 


To 


of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, voiced the 
opinion of every one in this convention 


when he said, “it was a pleasure to speak 
before an association which, since April 
6, 1917, had known no business excepting 


the success of the nation at arms,” and 
that the progress that had been made 
would have been impossible if the busi- 


ness men of America had not enlisted as 
truly as the men who donned uniforms. 


It was a memorable convention, and 
was attended by your secretary, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. Caspar and your councillor. 


The convention was held in Chicago, April 


10, 11 and 12. Patriotism that would 
serve was the need emphasized, and serv- 
ice, whether in the form of wearing a uni- 
form, contributing to the Red Cross, sub 
scribing to Liberty bonds, or maintaining 
the efficiency of our industrial army, was 
earnestly desired. More than three thou 
sand men, from every State in the Union, 
representing more than one thousand 
commercial organizations, were present 
and took active part in the discussions 
of the various groups which had been 


organized for the carrying on of the war. 

It was impossible for your committee to 
attend all of the group meetings, but we 
divided up the work and did all that was 
humanly possible to attend the meetings 
during the entire session. 

I can only touch the high spots, and 
will say that the most interesting reports 
had to do with government organization 


in relation to business and the war. Mr. 
Waddell Catchings, | chairman of the 
chamber’s War Service Committee, pre- 


and 


sided over this particular meeting 


outlined the scope of the work of that 
committee He spoke of the heavy re- 
sponsibility of the business men. How 
they were needed for the production of 


ships, cannon and munitions of war; also 
that they should have no great profit in 
the war and that that profit should not be 
more than is normally needed to secure 
the smooth operation of business. 


He also stated that the Chamber of 
Commerce on three occasions had _ rec- 
orded an overwhelming vote of business 
men throughout the country that there 
should be no profit interest in the war. 
He also made it clear that business men 
must apply themselves to the problems 
which will arise after the war. The Brit- 
ish have already undertaken elaborate 
work in this connection. There had been 
formed, as part of the government, a 


Ministry of Reconstruction, which had no 
less than eighty-seven committees and 
commissions at work 

Mr. George N. Peek, industrial repre- 
sentative of the War Industries Board of 
the Council of National Defense, next 
took up government organization in rela- 
tion to the war. He spoke of the funda- 
mental necessity of having knowledge of 
the government's requirements as far in 
advance as possible, and to acquire this 
knowledge there has been formed a re- 
quirements division of the War Industries 
Board, into which the various depart- 
ments of the government and Allies’ Pur- 
chasing Commission could bring their re- 
quirements as soon as they were known. 
These requirements were passed directly 
to the commodity section of the War In- 
dustries Board. These sections were 
created to handle raw materials and fin- 
ished products of which there was a 
threatened shortage, in order that the 
United States Government, its allies and 
its civilians might be protected as far as 
possible. He explained how each section 
chief was charged with the responsibility 
of collecting from the several depart- 
ments of its government, from the manu- 
facturers and from committees represent- 
ing them, and especially from the War 
Service Committee, created under the 
supervision of the chamber, and from any 
and other reliable and available sources, 
information concerning the production of 
the particular commodity or commodities, 
with which his section had to deal, in- 
cluding available supplies, new sources of 
supplies, methods of increasing produc- 
tion, ete. Each commodity section had 
to consider also market conditions per- 
taining to the material or commodity over 
which it had jurisdiction, and then rec- 
ommend purchasing plans to the several 
vurchasing departments. Where it be- 
came necessary to control orders in whole 
or in part, by means of allotments, that 
section will determine the allotment of 
materials, commodities and facilities to 
the several departments of the govern- 
ment and to our allies. 

“How to Promote Foreign Trade” was 
discussed by Dr. Frank Taussig, chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Board. 

“Trade Acceptances” was discussed by 
the finance group. 

The transportation group discussed the 


“Railway and Highway Transportation 
Problem.” 
The chamber reaffirmed its position 


with respect to universal military train- 
ing. 
It also went on record by resolution in 
favor of a national budget. 

The question of fire insurance was also 
discussed and a resolution passed to the 
effect that the Board of Directors of the 
chamber be requested to consider the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to study 
the subject thoroughly and to issue a ref- 
erendum of its membership with respect 
thereto. 


Since the convention three referenda 
have been sent out. No. 23 on ‘Trade 


with Germany After the War’; No. 24, 
“Water Power Development’; No. 25, 
“Report of Special Committee on Financ- 
ing the War.” All three referenda re- 
ceived a heavy majority vote in favor of 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, was 
elected president, and I am glad to say 
that the paint trade was honored by hav- 
ing one of its members, Ernest W. Trigg, 
elected a director. 


Activities of Chamber of Commerce 
Since April Meeting. 


The sixth annual meeting of the cham- 
ber, held in Chicago in April, marked 
the second milestone in its war-time activ- 
ities. At Atlantic City last September the 
great war convention of American busi- 
ness had sounded a true note of patriot- 


ism. The chamber put itself on record 
“to do all in its power to prevent waste 
of men and material,” and to “dedicate 


to the nation every facility it has devel- 
oped and every financial resource it com- 
mands, on such terms and under such cir- 
cumstances as the government shall de- 
termine to be just.’’ For six months every 
energy had been concentrated to the pur- 
pose of winning the war. 


War Activities. 


During the early months of the war the 
needs of the situation had not been alto- 
gether clear. The full requirements of 
the government were unknown, and the 
methods by which it could best be as- 
sisted in its task were not well formu- 
lated, but trial and experience had made 
apparent certain things, and indicated 
some of the ways in which the chamber 
could render most effective service. 

At the Chicago convention the National 
Chamber rededicated itself to its Atlantic 
City resolutions and prepared its machin- 
ery for even greater efforts. One of the 
chief steps of importance was the appoint- 
ment of a War Service Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of certain members of 
the board. It was realized that by or- 
ganizing the industries to meet the needs 
of government and in expediting meas- 
ures of economy and saving of materials 
the greatest service would be rendered. 
Much work had already been accom- 
plished, but now a definite program was 
possibl2, the importance of which was 
such that to it the War Service Executive 
Committee gave constant attention. 

At the request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and later, acting under in- 
struction laid down by the War Indus- 
tries Board, the chamber undertook the 
organization of American industries for 
war. This was done by calling together 
representatives of all units of an indus- 
try, from which they selected a War Ser- 
vice Committee, authorized to represent 
before the government not simply the 
members of a particular graup or associa- 
tion, but the entire industry. 
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There have already been organized 
over 800 such committees, representing 
as many groups of business men, and the 
War Service Executive Committee is rap- 
idly certifying such committees to the 
War Industries Board. The machinery 
thus built for war is destined to be a 
most potent instrument for the recon- 
struction and advancement of American 
business after the war. 

These committees have mapped out 
progress of standardization, elimination 
and conservation which have resulted in 
saving almost unbelievable quantities of 
material necessary for war purposes. 
They have affected methods greatly bene- 
fitting the industries themselves, and are 
the source to which the government looks 
for information upon which to hase prior- 
ities, allotments of materials and work 
out proprams of conservaticn. Their use- 
fulness, both to the government and to 
industry seems destined to be of lasting 
importance in meeting the after war prog- 
lems, as well as those of the present time. 


Industrial Relations. 


A long contemplated step has been 
taken in the establishment of a Bureau 
of Industrial Research. This bureau is 
undertaking a comprehensive study of in- 
dustrial problems for the information 
and assistance of members of the cham- 


ber. The value of the service is appar- 
ent. Besides its regular functions, the 
bureau has rendered no small assistance 


to the department handling labor ques- 
tions for the government. The bureau 
has co-operated with the United States 
Employment Service, its chief being a 
member of the committee formulating 
and putting into effect the Community 
Labor Board ideas. The chamber’s mem- 
ber gives representation to the employer. 


Non-Partisan League. 


Feeling that the charges of the Non- 
Partisan League against business were of 
a nature sufficiently serious to warrant a 
thorough and impartial investigation, the 
chamber has oppointed a Committee on 
Agriculture, the “first duty” of which is 
to make a careful investigation and re- 
port on the valiudity of the charges. 

Christmas Buying. 

A ruling of the Council of National 
Defense discouraging holiday shopping 
practically prohibited Christmas trade 
and left many retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers in embarrassing positions, 
with large stocks of goods on hand. The 
chamber summoned to Washington repre- 
sentatives of the lines affected, and 
through the conferences of these repre- 
sentatives with the council were able to 
make an adjustment agreeable to the 
council and fair to themselves, which per- 
mitted of the disposal of stocks on hand 
and materials already contracted for. 


Financing the War. 


On July 13 the chamber took Referen- 
dum_ No. 23 on “Financing the War,” 
the result of which had been transmitted 
to the membership, to representatives in 
Congress and other officials of the Ked- 
eral Government. 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Under date of August 14, the Federal 
Trade Committee made a report to the 
Board of Directors regarding the activi- 
ties of the Federal Trade Commission, end 
took exception to the methods and pro- 
cedure of the commission. The commit- 
tee pointed out some of the ways in which 
it believed the commission has exceeded 
authorized functions and others in which 
it had failed to exercise its proper func- 
tion. After being before the President 
for several weeks, this report was made 
public early in September. 


This report, which was substantiated 


by annotated evidence from the com- 
mission’s own formal statements, set 
forth that the commission had departed 


from the fundamental purpose for which 
it was established; that, to the detriment 
of its proper usefulness it had undertaken 
the exercise of functions beyond its own 
jurisdiction; that it had begun the study 
of important situations, but because of 
vacillating interests or for other reasons 
not apparent, had left the work incom- 
plete; that its procedure, originally order- 
ly and appropriate, had changed without 
public notice to Congress; that it had 
abused its powers of publicity; that fea- 
tures of its recent food investizati®n 
were subversive of common justice, and 
that, in presenting information to Con- 
gress, the commission had been heedless 
of accuracy and frankness which its po- 
sition and the circumstances require. No 
effort has been made by the commission 
to disprove these charges other than a 
futile attempt to befog the issue Ly im- 
puting improper motives to the cnamber 
and the men who assembled the tacts.. 


Some time was given to the committee 
report in the course of the hearings held 
recently before the sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The chamber's position was by 
its general secretary clearly stated to the 
has 


Senate Committee. His statement 
been put in type and distributed and is 
available here today. 
Transportation. 
Through its Railroad Committee the 
chamber has continued its study of the 


transportation problem with especial ref- 
erence to the relation of government to 
the railroads, and has issued a bulletin on 
the “Organization of War Transportation 
Control,” describing the functions and 
listing the personnel of each important di- 
vision and section of the Railroad Admin- 
istration and other transportation agen- 
cies now operated by the government. 
The chamber will bring together in Wash- 
ington early in December representatives 
of all of the important interests of the 
nation affected by transportation, for the 
purpose of considerating the broad aspects 
of the transportation problem and the for- 
mulation of a basis for the control and 
operation of transportation facilities in 
the United States after the conclusion of 
the present government control. 


Organization Service Bureau. 


The Organization Service Bureau has 
made a study of war activities of com- 
mercial organizations and prepared a 
pamphlet on the subject. It has also made 
a study of commercial organization 
credit bureaus, and a pamphlet showing 





the result of this study is in process of 
issuance. Both pamphlets are based on 
answers to questionnaires sent to nearly 
1,000 chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade. Research and investigation of 
the activities of these organizations, cov- 
ering every branch of their work, has 
been carried on chiefly in response to di- 
rect inquiry for information on the sub- 
jects covered. The chief of the bureau 
has made personal visits to many organi- 
zations, advising with their secretaries 
and directors concerning their problems, 
in the solution of which he has assisted. 
A news letter containing new ideas and 
methods in commercial organization 
work is mailed twice each month to sec- 
retaries of member organizations. This 
letter is prepared from contributed items, 
articles in organization periodicals and 
reports as well as personal investigation. 


Memberships. 


The number of new memberships se- 
cured since the meeting far exceeds the 
record for any corresponding period. The 
membership of the chamber at the pres- 
ent time is:— 


OFGRREATIOE «i6 wee iste cseteedswnds 1,105 
pee ee errr ‘ 2,228 
EGIVIGURIR  ocre's ve weeneceese eae aces 6,725 


A secretary for the central district is 
now located in Chicago and the Chicago 
office has been enlarged and_ fully 
equipped to render a more direct service 
to members in that district. 

In addition to the enlistment of new 
members, the field staff has in the aggre- 
gate delivered numerous addresses before 
chambers of commerce, trade and bank- 
ers’ assiciations, as well as has assisted 
whenever called upon in the organization 
of war service committees and the render- 
ing of a variety of other service in line 
with the purpose of the national chamber. 


The Nation’s Business. 


The nation’s business is growing rapid- 
ly in favor and influence and is rightly 
called “The American Business Men's 
Monthly Magazine.”’ It is a dignified rep- 
resentative from the national headquar- 
ters, calling monthly on the members of 
the chamber. It thus is a point of contact, 
a cement, a glorified house organ, but its 
influence only begins here. Its larger 
purpose is to carry the gospel of Ameri- 
can business and its-organization into the 
office of executives who have not yet 
caught the new national note. Its circu- 
lation is not confined to the chamber’s 
membership—in fact, there are more sub- 
seribers outside than within the chamber. 
It is a $150,000 institution, practically on 
a self-supporting basis, and it is reason- 
able to expect that its dividends to the 
chamber will shortly be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, as well as influence. 


Committees. 


The chamber continues its policy of 
giving a comprehensive study to national 
problems affecting business. As a part of 
this plan committees are created to the 
personnel of which are appointed men 
who, by reason of their training and. ex- 
perience, are regarded as authority on 
the subjects under consideration. The re- 
sult of their investigations and reports 
are laid before the membership, business 
men and the government. A partial list 
of the committees gives some indication 
as to the character and scope of matters 
now receiving such study and considera- 
tion :— 

Foreign Relations. 

‘Trade Acceptances. 

Foreign Exchange. 

Agriculture. 

Industrial Relations. 

Railroad. 

International 
tion. 

Statistics and 


Information Service. 


Information of a timely and authorita- 
tive kind has been kept at the disposal 
of the membership. 

The complete services of information 
about the rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment regarding income and excess profits 
taxes, with respect to the decisions and 
activities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and of the proceedings of the War 
Industries Board, are typical of the sort 
of information which is sent weekly to 
the membership and which any member, 
upon writing a letter and stating his 
peculiar question or situation, can have 
extended to any necessary extent. At the 
same time, special information has re- 
neatedly been placed in the possession of 
the membership. For example, in Sep- 
tember, two different services of this 
kind were rendered. When the new reve- 
nue bill was reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, on September 3, not 
only was it examined minutely and placed 
before the membership in careful and 
orderly analysis, but it was reprinted in 
its complete text and copies of this re- 
print were made available generally to 
the whole membership. 

Again, when the War Industries Board, 
on September 9, made public its text of 
industries which are entitled to preferen- 
tial treatment, this list was on. the same 
day reprinted by the chamber in a special 
bulletin and sent to all members, in order 
that the temporary inability of the War 
Industries Board to supply copies might 
not prevent immediate dissemination of 
accurate information. In a third direc- 
tion, in supplying information for com- 
mittees of the chamber, our activties have 
shown no abatement. 

The committees which have been served, 
in the months which are now under re- 
view, have had great diversity in interest 


and Commercial Arbitra- 


Standards. 


and have included -committees dealing 
with trade acceptances, foreign exchange 
provision in our educational system for 


preparation in foreign trade; policies we 
as a nation should pursue in financing the 
expenditures of war to the end that there 
may be a minimum of ultimate economic 
loss and disturbance, the foreign relations 
of the United States in commercial mat- 
ters, the procedure of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the _ desirability of 
changes in our anti-trust legislation. 
From the foregoing you will receive a 
bird’s-eye view of the activities of the 
chamber since the last meeting. 
I have not mentioned in detail the 
greatest work the chamber has accom- 
plished, and that is the formation of war 
service committees. As I have said be- 
fore, there are over 300 of such commit- 
tees, which have been co-operating with 
the War Industries Board in helping win 
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the war. Now these committees are to 
create a federation by which the work 
of reconstruction can be carried on. 

On December 4, 5 and 6 there will be 
held at Atlantic City a convention called 
by the chamber, which will be composed 
of all the war service committees of all 
the industries in America, together with 
the councillors of the various trade or- 
ganizations. With the permission of your 
president I will attend that convention, 
pending the time that your new councillor 
is chosen. ’ 

There will be three general sessions, 
with not to exceed six speeches by leaders 
of business and public thought. Mr. 
Wheeler has given me an outline of what 
is to be done. The subjects of the ad- 
dresses will be “Relations of Business and 
Government,” “Economic Legislation, 
“Finance in the Post-War Period,” “In- 
dustrial Relations,” “Reconstruction and 
Foreign Trade.” Other than the general 
sessions the conference will work in 
groups. On the evening of the first day 
each war service committee will meet 
with its own chairman at a place chosen 
by him. At this meeting the program will 
be reviewed, assignments will be made to 
members of the committee to cover all 
sessions and subjects will be discussed 
for presentation to the other group meet- 
ings or to the conference. On the after- 
noon of the second day the war service 
committees will assemble — in _ related 
groups—that is, groups of industries hav- 
ing certain fundamental problems in com- 
mon. These related groups will be agreed 
upon through conference with chairmen 
of war service committees prior to the 
conference, and it is expected_that the 
commodity chiefs of the War Industries 
Board will meet with the related groups. 
On the evening of the second day the 
whole conference will divide into ten 
major groups—food, light, heat and 
power, iron and steel, metals other than 
iron and steel, wood and wood products, 
textiles, chemicals, leather and products, 
earthen products and professions, etc. The 
major groups, as you will note, are based 
upon raw materials or basic products and 
will be addressed by the best experts on 
raw materials. The group meetings are 
progressive and into each successive meet- 
ing may be brought the conclusion of the 
group lower down. eicaie wee Bes 

Among the group subjects — 
“The pencly of Raw Materials After the 
War,” “Will There Be a Shortage in 
Meeting the Worid Demand? If Short- 
age, by What Continued Governmental 
Aid Will Prices and Distribution, Be Con- 
trolled and Stabilized so as to Eleminate 
the Elements of Speculation and Check 
the Hazard of Great Loss from Rapid 
and Extreme Price Fluctuation?” ‘What 
Commodities Have We Learned to Manu- 
facture Formerly Absorbed from 
Abroad?’ “How Can These Industries Be 
Sustained When World Competition 
Again Ensues?” If there is to be no 
control of price in the post-war years on 
basic products, how are present invento- 
ries to be treated and losses arising from 
return to normal prices be absorbed? 

The closing session, the afternoon and 
evening, if necessary, of the third day will 
be the great session of the conference, in 
which all of the proceedings will be 
brought to a head and final action taken. 

In order that there shall be no confu- 
sion with respect to the subjects that are 
brought back to the convention for its 
final consideration, we will create, the 
first day of the meeting, a Clearing Com- 
mittee, and every conclusion that is 
reached, every resolution that results 
from the meetings of the War Service 
Committee, singly or in related groups, or 
in major groups, will be typed and for- 
warded to the Clearing Committee, who 
will have constant hearings on any of the 
questions that are brought forward, and 
who will bring to the convention on the 
final day the boiled-down substance of all 
that has gone on through the three days. 
That is the general structure of the meet- 
ing 

“i want now to talk to you about the 
ultimate object. If we are only going to 
Atlantic City for the purpose of listening 
to some addresses, of passing some reso- 
lutions, and of coming away again, we 
neither have time to go, nor is there 
transportation convenient for our going. 
Unless we have an object, and unless that 
object is sufficiently important to warrant 
that meeting, it never should be held. 

“I want to suggest that object. All 
War Service Committtees to become fed- 
erated; all related groups to become or- 
ganized (and there will probably be about 
thirty-five of these), each electing its 
strongest and most representative man as 
chairman and _ ex-oflicio member of the 
Central Council. This. council to guide 
American business through the _ recon- 
struction period. Obviously the council 
would choose to work through perhaps a 
board of ten or twelve of the most 
thoughtful and outstanding men in the 
business world. 

“Don’t you see the purpose? That 
American industry shall create a piece of 
machinery that is so flexible and so rep- 
resentative and so powerful in its ability 
to line up the industries, as to be able to 
lay down those conditions upon which re- 
construction must take place; that its 
findings and conclusions’ shall have 
weight and influence with whatever gov- 
ernment commission may be created to 
deal with this subject. ; 7 

“During the period of reconstruction, is 
there any reason why such an organiza» 
tion loosely put together should not per- 
sist and do its work? Is there any rea- 
son why, when that period of emergency 
is over, that organization should not 
swing back into the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, from which it 
comes, and carry all of its force and pow- 
er and niombership with it? Is it not en- 
tirely ‘e that inasmuch as there will 
be a reorganization and a readjustment 
of almost every economic and industrial 


factor this country, in the days that 
follow 1 war, that even the Chamber of 
Commer of the United States shall, out 
of the experience of this great emergency 
through which we have passed, find im- 


provements in its methods that will tend 
to make it more certainly than ever the 
voice of American business?” 

Now to get down to a War Service 
Committee to represent our entire indus- 
try. At the present time the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association has a 
War Service Committee, composed of 
seven members. There is a War Service 
Committee of the Varnish Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, as well as the Paint Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and it occurs to me that 
these committees should be consolidated, 


and even representatives of the trade, not 
members of our National Association 
should be given representation, because a 
committee that is to properly represent 
our entire industry should have the united 
support of every manufacturer in the 
United States. There opens up in my 
mind the greatest possible good from the 
formation of such a committee. 

We have been sadly lacking in many 
respects as compared with other indus- 
tries. We have been lacking in statistics ; 
lacking in cohesion along many lines, and 
if nothing else was accomplished than to 
bring a clearer conception of our costs to 
our manufacturers, this War Service Com- 
mittee would be the best instrumentality 
for good that has ever been conceived by 
our people. E 

It has always seemed to me, that as an 
influstry. we have not made the margin 
of profit that we are entitled to, and I 
verily believe that the Federal Trade 
Commission would co-operate with us 
when they realized that we were only 
wanting a fair margin of profit on our 
products, which would enable us to pay a 
reasonable return on the money invested 
and pay our share of income tax to the 
United States government. 

It should be the aim of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to try 
and secure a greater number of mem- 
bers; in fact, every manufacturer of paint 
and varnish should be a member of this 
organization; should read our bulletins, 
and attend our convention and receive the 
many benefits that have come to us as 
members. 

On the whole, the activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America have been more varied 
and have accomplished more than in any 
like period in its history. Its value to 
business and the nation is more distinctly 
shown with each succeeding month. The 
co-operative effort of every organization 
and individual member is necessary to 
the greatest accomplishment and the 
chamber looks to them for their heartiest 
aaa ge 

S a parting word, I consider it m 
duty to urge each member at present z 
member of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association to become a member 
of the National Chamber of Commerce in 
oe eee — mane a share in the 

construction work that will 
on by the chamber. bi 7 ee 

Respectfully submitted, 

Howard Elting, National Councillor. 

F. V. Hammar. 

Chas. J. Caspar. 

W. H. Andrews, 

H. A. Sawyer. 


Mr. Morton:—It is a very fine report 
and will be printed in full in the trade 
papers from the records of the Associa- 
tion. What action did the Board of Di- 
rectors recommend, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Sawyer:—The Board of Directors 
approved the report and referred it to the 
convention as a matter of information 
and also gave a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Elting for the excellence of the report. 

Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors. What is your pleasure? 

It was regularly moved and carried that 
the action of the board be concurred in. 


Mr. Morton :—Next is the Naval Stores 
Committee report. Is the chairman, Mr. 
Crawford, present? The secretary will 
read the report of the Naval Stores Com- 
mittee. This is an important report, gen- 
tlemen, on a matter that needs attention. 
We should do something here and take 
some action after we hear this report. 

The report was read by Mr. Sawyer. 


Report of the Naval Stores Com- 


mittee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 


Naval stores—during Ahe four years of 
world war have “been produced to the 
limit of the banks’ willingness to finance 
the factor, and the producers’ ability to 
secure labor, with a seeming utter disre- 
gard of an almost complete cessation of 
export trade and the ever increasing cost 
of production. 


An an inevitable result of such a policy 
—and disregard of the natural laws of 
supply and demand—a large number or 
dependent producers ceased operation 
April 1. Wherever any raw material is 
sold below cost of production, necessity 
forces changed conditions, either from an 
awakening from within the industry, or 
partially through that agency and out- 
side influences. 


Naval Stores as a War Essential. 


The Commissioner of Labor for the 
sixth district—comprising the producing 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas—called 
a meeting of producers at the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, June 10, for the 
purpose of discussing with the producers 
labor conditions in the industry and to 
determine whether there was any surplus 
labor which might be properly releasea 
for other and more important war work. 
This meeting was productive of two bene- 
ficent results :—- 

1. An awakening of the producer to 
the fact that war conditions had and 
would continue to cause enforced reduc- 
tion in production; that only such labor 
as was necessary to produce war require- 
ments of naval stores would be available ; 
that the interests of producer and con- 
sumer were identical and that co-opera- 
tion between producer and consumer with 
the government was imperative. 

2. A realization upon the part of con- 
sumers that an actual reduction in pro- 
duction during the war period was neces- 
sary and that war conditions of labor 
and cost were responsible for an other- 
wise seeming unwarranted advance in 
prices. 

The labor commissioner has co-operated 
most successfully with the producers of 
naval stores, and the incident demon- 
strated the value of organized *co-opera- 
tion between producers and consumers. 

The producers appointed a committee, 
designated as the War Service Committee 
on Naval Stores, which, in an extremely 
comprehensive brief to the War Industries 
Board, suggested the definite establish- 
ment of naval stores as an essential 1n- 
dustry and a proper classification on_ the 
priority list. The hearing, scheduled to 
be held at Washington on October 16, was 
postponed on account of the influenza 
epidemic, and the signing of the armistice 


in the interim makes further action at 
this time unnecessary. 

Although the committee as announced 
did not include a representative of the 
consuming interests, and by such omis- 
sion cannot truly represent the entire in- 
dustry, an invitation was extended to the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation to co-operate with them. Accord- 
ingly, as the Joint War Conference Com- 
mittee of the paint and varnish industry 
considered naval stores essential, at a 
meeting held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city, September 12, 1918, a com- 
prehensive recommendation to the Prior- 
ity Section of the War Industries Board 
was sent, at our request, by the chairman 
of the Joint War Conference Committee. 


Decrease in Crop. 


The Bureau of Chemistry announces, 
under date of November 9, that the pro- 
duction of turpentine for this season is 
63 per cent. as much as produced last 
year and that the production of rosin is 
59 per cent. as compared with 1917, the 
figures compiled by them being 299,668 
barrels of turpentine and 916,946 barrels 
of rosin. 

It is interesting to compare the above 
figures with the estimated normal yearly 
production of the pre-war period, viz., 
650,000 barrels of turpentine and 2,000,- 
000 barrels of rosin. 

Three causes may properly be assigned 
as influencing this year’s production :— 

First. Retirement from business of a 
large number of dependent producers. 

Second. Decrease in available capital. 
b Third. Scarcity and inefficiency of la- 

or. 


Transportation Disabilties. 


Fall and winter weather conditions in- 
crease difficulties of operation of rail- 
roads. 

If a producer of naval stores withholds 
from shipment his production of naval 
stores, expecting by so doing to receive 
by such delay increased compensation, or, 
if the consumer defers purchasing his re- 
quirements in anticipation of a lower 
range of values, both may find unavyail- 
able the necessary railroad equipment for 
loading. 


Standardization of Rosin. 


Congress again recognized the construc- 
tive work of the Bureau of Chemistry by 
appropriating $10,000 in the Agricultural 
bill for “investigating the grading, weigh- 
ing, handling and transportation of naval 
stores, the preparation of definite type 
Samples thereof and the demonstration 
of improved methods an processes of pre- 
paring naval stores in co-operation with 
individuals and companies.” 

War conditions have limited the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry in their work in con- 
nection with further investigation of the 
industry. However, their report before 
the House Committee of Agriculture, 
March 4, 1918, was complete in every 
detail. 

Failure to distribute prototypes of glass 
rosin samples is explained by their in- 
ability to secure necessary English glass. 


Proposed Federal Legislation. 


H. R. 5534 (formerly H. R. 5134) was 
heard before the Agricultural Committee 
of the House at Washington, D. C., March 
4, 1918. Members of the Co-ordinated 
mee Stores Committee were in attend- 

ce. 

The hearing voiced a unanimity of 
opinion as to the necessity for the bill as 
drawn. 

Chairman Lever writes:—‘As far as I 
can learn there is not a particle of objec- 
to — 7a and it will be taken up 

ue time, but we must i 
= necessary first.” 7 ona 
course, no action was possible by 
Congress on this bi y arioc 
of the — ll during the period 
his committee recommends and e 
the passage of the following resolution \ 

Whereas, The Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, is and has been 
volo: in adie ae the handling. 

z » Srading an s ati f 
moval eereee g transportation of 

Be it resolved, That the work of the 
Bureau of Chemistry be commended, es- 
pecially the acceptance of the Associa- 
tion’s recommendation as _ to gathering 
and dissemination of crop information on 
naval stores, and the hope is expressed 
that the Bureau of Chemistry will find it 
to the interest of producer and consumer 
alike to recommend that all primary mar- 
ket quotations on naval stores be changed 
SO as to read “per pound” on both rosin 
and turpentine. 

Be it further resolved, That the secre- 
tary be and is hereby authorized and in- 
Structed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the Honorable Secretary of Agri- 
culture for transmission to the Bureau of 
Chemistry. 

To the officers and members of this 
Association and to allied trade papers an 
expression of appreciation is due for the 
uniform co-operation given this committee 
during the year. 

tespectfully submitted, 
W. H. Crawford, Chairman. 
J. H. MeNulty. 
F. L. Colby. 


Mr. Morton:—We are indebted to this 
committee for its excellent work in the 
past year. It seems to me when we are 
talking about improved methods and cost 
accounting, that this old method of selling 
turpentine and rosin is one of the first 
things that we ought to try to have cor- 
rected. Take the matter particularly of 
rosin. You buy rosin by the cask. There 
is no allowance for tare; you have no way 
of estimating correctly just how many 
pounds of rosin you are actually getting 
in a cask. The barrels vary in weight. 
The whole plan of this proposition is ’way 
behind the times, and it is time that we 
took this matter up and got behind it and 
drove the thing home and get some action. 
What is the recommendation of the board 
on this, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Sawyer:—The Board of Directors 
approved the report and concurred in the 
recommendations, and because of the 
fact that Mr. Crawford has been chair- 
man of this committee for some time and 
has done unusually good work, they also 
extended a vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. Morton:——You have heard the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors. 
What action do you desire to take? 

It was moved and seconded that the 
action of the board be concurred in. 

Mr. Morton:—Are there any remarks 
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on this? Is there any one here who can 
say something on this turpentine matter 
from experience? 

There being no discussion the motion 
was carried, 

Mr. Morton:—The next matter is the 
Denatured Alcohol Committee report. Mr. 
Chatfield, do you wish to say something 
about that? 

Mr. Chatfield :—It seems to me to gain 
time that we might waive the reading 
of it, as there are so few people interested 
in alcohol and in its commercial use, al- 
though (laughter) I think we are pressed 
for time now, and we might waive it. 

Mr. Morton:—If there is no objection 
we will waive the reading of the dena- 
tured alcohol report. 


Report of the Denatured Alcohol 


Committee. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

In making a report for the year on de- 
natured alcohol there is less to say of 
interest than at any period since this 
committee was formed. It would be sim- 
ply to consume the time of the Associa- 
tion for your committee to attempt to go 
over either the price values or the com- 
mercial movements in quantities of this 
commodity since your last convention. 
This, as well as many other of our kin- 
dred commodities, are practically govern- 
ment controlled to the extent of consump- 
tion and distribution, neither is it in the 
province of your committee to say just 
what effect future legislation will prob- 
ably have on this commodity. The Com- 
mittee of Manufacturers in the country 
who have, so far, through their efforts 
been able to prevent any tax being levied 
on denatured alcohol may not be so suc- 
cessful during the coming year, and there 
iS a possibility that in the next draft of 
the revenue bill this commodity may, in 
the judgment of Congress, be compelled 
to bear some of the burden put upon our 
country by the existing war expenses. 
Too great an effort, either by this Asso- 
ae = = Committee of Manufactur- 
ars lay not seen ri i 
strenuous Sen n advisable in these 

The volume of business in this ¢ - 
ity shows a continual increase. anes 
the line of more or less essentialities in 
various industries is further accentuated 
this condition will probably continue 

sealant submitted, : 
. S. Chatfield, ai 
W. 8 Grek Chairman. 
Hugh Reilly. 

Mr. Morton :—On the repor 2 
natured Alcohol Commition i aon 
the action of the Board of Directors? 

Mr. Sawyer :—The report was app d 
and referred to the c r on ask te 
=o information. ne 

Mr. Morton :—Is é i 
Camel on Is that concurred in? 

Mr. Morton :—The 
Committee, Mr. Thos. 
gman. 

Mr. Sawyer :—Mr. W. A. y 
presents this report, is wom _ 


Master Painters’ 
Brown, Jr., 


Mr. Alpers:—There are no recon ' 
dations in that report; it is amor a 
matter of information. 

The report was read by Mr. Alpers. 

Mr. Morton :—A very interesting report, 
Mr. Alpers. Mr. Sawyer, will you read 
the recommendation of the board? 

Mr. Sawyer :—The board approved the 
report as presented and referred it to the 
convention as a matter of information. 

; Mr. Morton:—Is that concurred in? 
Carried, i 

Mr. Morton :—We will now take up the 

Dry Colors Committee report. 


Report of the Dry Colors Com- 


mittee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

The activities of the Dry Colors Com- 
mittee have been perfunctory in the main 
during the past year, chiefly because it 
has no recognized field of activities. 
When there has been anything to be done 
the committee members have welcomed 
the opportunity to act, but in most in- 
stances business which should have been 
carried on by the Dry Colors Committee, 
or in co-operation with it, was actually 
transacted by individuals. who personally 
were interested in the outcome to the ex- 
tent that they sought to accomplish what 
they were after, without the aid (or 
knowledge, sometimes) of the committee. 

In April the Dry Colors Committee at- 
tended a hearing in Washington, held by 
the Bureau of Mines, and by so doing ac- 
complished the most important work of 
its term. A ruling had been passed by 
the bureau, interpreting certain sections 
of the explosives act to mean that every 
possessor of one ounce or more of chrome 
green or chrome yellow was obliged to 
take out a license as a handler of “ex- 
plosives ingredients.’ It was proved to 
the satisfaction of the bureau officials 
that the licensing was a hardship and an 
unessential measure, and the license re- 
quirement was rescinded forthwith. 

Although the Dry Colors Committee 
was in touch with the chief government 
departments and officials, to offer any 
desired patriotic assistance and co-opera- 
tion for solving problems connected with 
winning the war, no opportunity was pre- 
sented for them to act. Possibly one 
reason for this is that the personal ef- 
forts of individuals, just mentioned, have 
given the authorities the idea that it was 
unnecessary or superfluous to seek the 
committee's co-operation. 

It would seem that the prestige of the 
Association would be greatly enhanced if 
the individual members would see to it 
that the committee attends to, or at least 
is notified of the taking of, any action on 
matters coming within the province of 
the Dry Colors Committee. Not only 
will this sort of team work by the mem- 
bers tend to make the Dry Colors Com- 
mittee an active, and not a semi-passive, 
body, but when a report is to be made 
at the annual convention much more of 
vital interest to the Association can be 
included in the report J 

The future for the dry colors industry 
is somewhat hard to forecast. The labor 
situation is difficult and uncertain. In 
some lines of dry colors manufacture the 
wages it has been necessary to pay in 
competition with other industries, in order 
to get any help at all, have gone to such 
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levels that the manufacturer has had a 
hard time breaking even, in spite of the 
fact that his selling prices have neces- 
sarily advanced to high figures. When 
this report was written it was impossible 
to state whether the top had been 
reached, because there is no great surplus 
of anything and even a moderately in- 
creased demand probably would start 
buyers’ competition for available supplies 
and force prices up still higner. 

Much the same conditions and results 
are noted in connection with imported 
colors. The war conditions in all coun- 
tries forced manufacturing costs to un- 
paralleled levels, and ocean freights have 
been so high as to be almost prohibitive. 
It probably will be many months before 
ocean steamship space will be available 
in quantities sufficient to relieve the pres- 
ent conditions, so that prices for imported 
colors will continue high until freights 
can be substantially reduced. 

A problem which confronts the dry 
colors industry along with all industries 
is that when the armies are returned to 
their homes, the various governments will 
undoubtedly use every effort to employ 
the men for the manufacture of material 
for foreign shipment, and _ while, of 
course, this will not be possible immedi- 
ately, it does seem likely that the great 
plants built up for munitions will be em- 
ployed in the production of material that 
can be sold overseas, particularly in this 
country, which can pay its bills. 

One of the most disturbing factors in 
this connection is the tariff situation. Ex- 
isting schedules permit the importation of 
colors “ground with oil or solutions other 
than oil” under the same low duties as 
dry colors. This means that foreign 
manufacturers who are favorably located 
for cheap raw materials and labor after 
the war, will be able to eliminate the 
American dry colors manufacturer or im- 
porter and at the same time injure the 
American manufacturer of colors in oil 
by taking advantage of this low tariff 
classification. It would seem advisable 
that this fact should be borne in mind in 
connection with future activities of the 
Association in matters of tariff legisla- 


tion. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Edward M. Waldo, Chairman. 
K. R. McBride. 
Geo. S. Mepham. 
Mr. Sawyer:—The recommendation is 


that the paragraph on the tariff situation 
be referred to the incoming Tariff Com- 
mittee. The rest of the report was ap- 
proved and referred to the convention. 

It was regularly moved and carried 
that the recommendation be concurred in, 

Mr. Morton:—The Fire Prevention and 
Fire Prevention Ordinance Committee, 
Mr. R. O. Walker, chairman. 

Mr. Morton :—This committee has been 
doing very helpful work for the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Secretary, what is the recom- 
mendation of the board? 

Mr. Sawyer:—The Board of Directors 
approved the report and adopted the rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. Morton :—Is that concurred in? 

Upon motion duly made and carried, 
the action of the board was concurred in. 

Mr. Morton:—The Window and Plate 
Glass Committee report, R. T. Conley. 
chairman. 


Report of Committee on Window 
and Plate Glass. 


As would be expected, the sudden ces- 
sation of war has radically changed the 
status and trend of world commerce. The 
stoppage of the tremendous war activi- 
ties of this country is indeed a stagger- 
ing problem on its face, but the American 
people, through their adaptability and re- 
sourcefulness, are fully equal to just 
such a problem, and through an intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the various elements mak- 
ing up our industrial world, there is 


every assurance that the readjustment 
will be sane, gradual, and prosperous to 
a high degree. 

Almost immediately after the signing 


of the armistice the government an- 
nounced that all restrictions were lifted 
on buildings up to $10,000, and on public 
buildings, schools, ete, for whatever 
amount; operations between $10,000 and 
$25,000 at the discretion of local coun- 
cils and operations over $25,000 refer- 
able to Washington. This spread a wave 
of optimism over a long depressed build- 
ing industry. This action on the part of 
the government was followed on Novem- 
ber 21 by official announcement from 
Washington lifting all restrictions on 
construction projects of every kind. From 
information and tabulation of facts and 
figures by the building trade experts, it 
would seem that the country is approach- 
ing an unprecedented era of construction 
work, largely in excess of the plant ca- 


pacity of the country in normal times. 
Statistics show that the entire country 
is thirty-three and one-third per cent. 


under-constructed. 

The labor situation would appear to 
present some difficulty, if the policy of 
labor is to be as outlined by its leaders, 
but this element of our economic struc- 
ture will, as always, be governed by the 
law of supply and demand. No labor 
leader has yet been born who can change 
the principles of political economy. 

The government has set its approval, 
as a necessary and patriotic procedure, on 
a continued curtailment by manufactur- 
ers to a basis of consumptive demand, 
and from a manufacturing standpoint, in 
the glass industry, aside from this mo- 


tive, no other procedure is possible. The 
scheduled late resumption means a cur- 
tailment of supply from the start. How 
soon full readjustment ana resumption to 
meet the increased needs of the enlarged 
building program is a matter for further 
development, but we think easily sur- 
mised. There no reason to believe that 
the fuel situation will be ny different 


than in years past Stocks, according to 
reports of manufacturers and from com- 
mon knowledge, are low. Costs are still 
high, and evidently will remain so for 
months to come. Glass labor is special- 


ized labor; there is not an over-abun- 
dance in either normal or abnormal 
times. 


From all these considerations it would 
not appear that prevailing glass prices 
are going to lower for some time to 
Demand will keep pace and prob- 


come. 
ably exceed supply. Present reports 
show building materials at spot today, 
with a tendency to inflation and with 


much covering for future needs. 
There will probably be a heavy de- 
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mand for the once popular sash sizes of 
window glass as distinguished from war 
work construction and the jobber 
who has been fortunate to retain a stock 
of these sizes will very probably realize 
a handsome return on the same. Plate 
glass is once more coming. into its own. 
The restriction has been lifted on auto- 
mobile construction, all preference and 
priority lists have been cancelled, and 
steel will be furnished to the automobile 
manufacturers in sufficient quantities to 
bring their production not in excess of 
seventy-five per cent. of 191 7 up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, and without limitation after 
January 1. This will open up a very 
large demand for plate glass in itself. 
Respectfully submitted, 


sizes 


R. T. Conley, Chairman. 
Charles ‘Terhune. 
J. F. Bennett. ) 

Mr. Morton:—What is the action of 


the board on this report? 

Mr. Sawyer :—The board approved the 
report and referred it to the convention 
as a matter of information. : 

It was regularly moved and carried 
that the action of the board be concurred 


in. 
Mr. Morton 
Committee. 


Report of Committee on Petro- 


leum Products. 


; . President and Members of the Na- 
— ae Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :-— 

*etroleum products and e L 
in te which the paint and varnish trade 
is perhaps particularly interested have 
maintained their high level of prices, with 
a few advances, during the year, but the 
advances have been so small as compared 
to those of many other materials that the 
oil refiners have escaped to a large extent 
the customary condemnation visited upon 
them by the unfortunate buyers. The in- 
crease in the cost of pipe, of labor and of 
transportation during the _past year has 
doubtless added very considerably to the 
cost of refined petroleum products, and 
possibly the advances which have taken 
place during the year are no more than 
sufficient to cover these increasing cost 
factors. However, as your. committee 
pointed out last year, the selling price of 
petroleum products in the past has not 
been based on manufacturing cost plus a 
reasonable percentage of profit, and your 
committee feels that the advances in the 
eost of production, which. have taken 
place this year, were anticipated in the 
selling prices established before the year 
opened. The question of supply and de- 
mand naturally influences largely the 
selling price, and_ the tremendous con- 
sumption of gasoline in this country and 
for our overseas operations has been a 
stimulating factor. The action of the 
Fuel Administration in proclaiming gaso- 
Hineless Sundays was prompted by the 
fear of an actual shortage of this vital 
fluid and was a benefit to the paint and 
varnish trade to the extent of the gaso- 
line saved, because most of the bee see | 
sold at the present time can be marketec 
as gasoline if the necessity arises. a 
end of the war brings a cessation of the 
activities of the vast array of airplanes, 
transport trucks, submarine chasers, 
tanks and automobiles used by an army 
in its overseas operations, but it must be 
remembered that many of the larger ves- 
sels which the government is now build- 
ing are equipped with oil burning furnaces 
and it will be some_ time. before the 
Rumanian, Galician and Russian oil fields 
will be able to resume production on a 
large scale. In the meantime Europe 
will make large demands upon our petro- 
leum resources and prevent any great 
decline in prices for some _ time. ‘To 
those who fear for the ultimate extinction 
of our oil fields, your committee would 
recommend the perusal of an article in 
the National Geographic Magazine — of 
February, 1918, by Benjamin Elliott 
Mitchell of the United States Geological 
Survey. This article deals with the oil 
shales of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and 
Nevada. In Scotland, shale rocks yield- 
ing only twenty to twenty-five gallons of 
oil to the ton are being profitably worked, 
while these American rocks yield forty to 
fifty gallons to the ton, and in some cases 
ninety gallons. The total production | of 
petroleum in the United States up to 1918 
was 4,255,000,000 barrels and the total 
reserve in the ground is estimated at 
about 7,000,000,000 barrels. The State 
Geologist of Colorado has recently re- 
ported that in Northwestern Colorado 
beds of commercially workable rock that 
will average twenty feet in thickness, and 
that will yield at least thirty-six gallons 
of oil to the ton, are found in an area ex- 
tending over fifteen hundred square miles. 
This amounts to a total of 36,000,000,000 
barrels for the area. The oil rock is 
probably as extensive in Utah as it is in 
Colorado, and it exists in many other 
States, east as well as west. The black 
shale of Southwestern Indiana underlies 
about 16,000 square miles and has an oil 
content of 100,000,000,000 barrels. Plants 
are already being erected for the working 
of this oil shale and the government has 
set aside, as a reserve for the navy, 132,- 
000 acres of the richest oil shale land in 
the West, so you can see that we can use 
up the products of our oil wells with im- 
punity and our descendants to remote 
generations can still run their flivvers 
and make varnish from the products of 
the rock shales. ‘There has been talk of 
a special consumption tax to be levied 
on gasoline and your committee would 
récommend that in the event that such a 
law is passed, the officers of this Associa- 
tion use their best efforts to prevent any 
such tax from applying to naphtha used 
for manufacturing purposes. All of which 
is respectfully submitted. 

H. R. Hamilton, Chairman. 
Addison Brown. 
R. B. Robinette. 

Mr. Morton :—Miscellaneous Oils Com- 
mittee, Mr. Stewart, of Chicago, chair- 
man. 

The report of this committee was not 
received at the time of going to press. It 
will be published in a subsequent issue. 


Report of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 


To the President and 
National 
sociation 

Your committee 


Petroleum Products 


specially naph- 


Members of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish <As- 


since its last report 


to the convention at Chicago in 1917 has 
not been asked to arbitrate in any case 
by our members, and the Association 
should be congratulated upon the har- 
mony which seems to prevail among its 
members. So far the committee is aware 
there have been no law suits brought by 
any of our members against each other 
during the past year, and no grievances 
of any nature have come to our attention. 
We do not know whether this is due to 
the abnormal conditions which prevail 
throughout the world, or whether it is 
due to the fact that because we have a 
National Arbitration Committee acting as 
a military police, our members are more 
disposed to keep peace than they would 
if we had no such tribunal, or whether 
oer are just a peaceful and God-fearing 
ot. 

_ We believe that, while this committee 
is seemingly inactive, the moral influence 
in having such a committee is desirable, 
and we believe that the Association 
should continue to have an Arbitration 
Committee. 

For the benefit of our members who 
were not at the convention last year, and 
who have perhaps not read the report 
made by the committee at that time, we 
would repeat what we said then, to the 
effect that any case submitted to the 
Arbitration Committee, where the parties 
agree in writing to abide by the decision 
of the committee, will be adjusted with 
yractically no expense, and as the custom 
1as been for the committee to be ap- 
pointed from the ex-presidents of the As- 
sociation, we believe that the decision 
will have the weight of years of expe- 
rience in the business back of it, and be 
more in. accordance with the rights in- 
volved than even a_ decision by a court 
of law, the judge and jury of which would 
not be as well posted on the trade cus- 
toms of our business as the members of 
the Arbitration Committee. 

Your committee, therefore, urges upon 
our membership that they avail them- 
selves of the services of the Arbitration 
Committee in settling any disputes which 
they might have without recourse to law. 
This could be arranged even though both 
were not members of the Association, 
yrovided that both parties agreed to abide 
y the decision of the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank P, Cheesman, Chairman, 
Arthur S. Somers, 

George L. Gould, 
George E. Watson, 
William H. Andrews. 

Mr. Sawyor:—The Board if Directors 
approved the reports and referred them 
to the convention. 


_It was moved and carried that the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors be con- 
curred in. 


Mr. Morton :—We will now take up the 
Legislative Committee report. 

Mr. Sawyer :—The secretary has a let- 
ter from the chairman of this committee, 
as follows :— 


“November 30, 1918. 

“Replying to your recent letter with 
reference to the report of the Committee 
on Lgislation, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, would advise that, as far 
as legislation is concerned, the past year 
has been almost exclusively devoted to 
the consideration of war measures, and 
except for that there has been no spe- 
cial legislation calling for attention. Un- 
der these circumstances the committee 
respectfully submits that it has nothing 
to report. 


(Signed) “Arthur S. Somers.” 

Mr. Morton :—The report of the Legis- 
lative Committee is before you. 

It was duly moved and carried that it 
be accepted and placed on file. 

Adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Wednesday, December 4, 1918. 


Mr. Morton :—I will open the third ses- 
sion of the convention. We will start 
with the report of the Tariff Committee. 
Mr. Merz, chairman, will read the report. 


Report of the Tariff Committee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

Your Tariff Committee begs to submit 
the following report :— 

During the past year, the great war for 
human freedom in which we have, in 
common with our allies, been engaged, 
has brought about abnormal conditions in 
nearly every line of industry. To a large 
extent it has limited the importation of 
foreign made products competing with the 
domestic output. All importations from 
the central powers have ceased. Prior to 
tne war, Germany was our most form- 
idable competitor, the greatest importa- 
tions being from there. To quote from 
our report of last year:—‘‘The European 
war” has “acted as a better protective 
measure to American industries than had 
ever been framed by our legislators.” 

There has been no tariff legislation dur- 
ing the past year. Different measures 
looking toward a change in our tariff laws 
have been proposed. The tariff com- 
mission has recommended the adoption of 
“interim legislation,” which would put 
into effect immediately upon the intro- 
duction of a tariff bill the rates of duty 
which the bill shall carry when it shall 
have been finally enacted. For instance, 
under the present law non-alcoholic var- 
nishes are dutiable at the rate of 10 per 


cent. ad valorem, Should a revenue 
measure increasing the duty to 25 per 
cent. be introduced under the proposed 


“interim legislation,” all varnish imported 
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subsequent to the introduction of the bill 
and prior to its passage would be dutiable 
at the rate of 25 per cent. The importer 
must give bond to pay the rate of duty 
which the bill shall finally carry, and 
should the final rate be 30 per cent., that 
is the rate he must finally pay. On the 
other hand, should the rate be placed at 
5 per cent., then the importer would be 
entitled to a refund of the excess duties 
paid. However, no such “interim legisla- 
tion” could be made effective without 
prior legislation passed by both houses 
of Congress, and signed by the President. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives which provides for an 
imposition of 10 per cent. increase in ad- 
dition to the duties now in force. Under 
its provisions all merchandise not now 
dutiable would be subject to duty at the 
rate of 10 per cent. The purpose is to 
provide revenue, and it certainly would 
accomplish that purpose. As a measure 
of protection, it would be unscientific and 
ineffective, 

Another bill looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a system of free ports has 
been introduced, and has -received much 
support from those whose interest is not 
identified with domestic production but 
rather with the fostering of overseas 
trade. It is simply a plan to place foreign 
made merchandise in active competition 
at our own doors with merchandise of 
domestic production. The free port 
scheme is simply an extensive system of 
free warehouses. Its sponsors frankly 
say that it is not proposed to utilize the 
free ports for the purpose of establish- 
ing manufacturing plants. It is simply 
proposed to land foreign goods in the 
United States without the payment of 
duty and without customs supervision. It 
will be readily seen that the opportunities 
and temptations for smuggling would be 
greatly increased. Under present condi- 
tions, notwithstanding all the safeguards 
which have been devised to prevent it, 
there is an immense amount of smuggling. 
Why should we deliberately double the 
opportunities for smuggling? 

However, the greatest objection to the 
free port or free zone system is that it 
gives foreign producers the advantage 
over American producers, especially over 
those of the interior. The government has 
been lending its efforts to build up our 
American export trade. How inconsist- 
ent, then, to give foreign producers the 
benefit of a free port system. Suppose a 
Chicago manufacturer is figuring in com- 
petition with a foreign manufacturer for 
an important shipment to Argentina. The 
domestic manufacturer has his goods 
stored in his warehouse in Chicago. The 
foreigner has his in the free port at New 
York. The latter can make immediate 
shipment from New York city. The 
former cannot make shipment from New 
York until from two to four weeks later. 
Of course the foreigner will get the order. 
He not only has the advantage in the 
matter of time, but he has the advantage 
of lower-priced labor and consequent 
lower cost of production. 

The present system of bonded ware- 
houses gives the foreign producer every 
facility, which he ought to have for active 
competition with domestic producers. 

The provision of the customs adminis- 
trative section of the tariff act which im- 
poses a penalty of 1 per cent. for each 
1 per cent. of undervaluation, as inter- 
preted by the customs officers, often works 
great hardship under present conditions. 
It is provided by the law that the dutiable 
value shall be the wholesale market value 
at the time of exportation to the United 
States. At present there are many seri- 
ous delays in loading, and weeks or 
months may elapse from the time the 
goods are ready for shipment before a 
ship can be secured. The customs author- 
ities have ruled that the time of expor- 
tation is when the merchandise is loaded 
on board ship. We think this wrong, and 
that the time of exportation is when the 
goods are ready for shipment and every 
requirement has been complied with by 
the shippers. When the goods have left 
the warehouses of the shippers, the act 
of exportation is complete. We think 
that either the law should be amended 
or the rulings of the customs authori- 
ties should be modified, at least during 
war times. 

It was expected that by the appoint- 
ment of a tariff commission the system 
of fixing tariff rates would be materially 
changed. However, when the tax bill of 
1917 was pending, the Ways and Means 
and the Finance Committees had the 
chairman of the tariff commission with 
them making suggestions, none of which 
were adopted by the Congress. So far 
the tariff commission has mostly devoted 
its time to research and investigation and 
to conducting hearings and making com- 
pilations thereof. These reports have 
been printed and issued in pamphlet form. 
Like the reports made by the tariff com- 
mission during President Taft’s Adminis- 
tration, they contain much valuable in- 
formation, both historical and technical. 
Although the Congress may continue to 
enact tariff laws in the same way as here- 
tofore, and may ignore the findings and 
recommendations of the United States 
Tariff Commission, as in 1913, it will 
nevertheless be to the advantage of the 
various industries of the United States to 
seek an opportunity to put before the 
tariff commission information relative to 
their respective tariff needs. Collective 
action will carry more weight than in- 
dividual efforts, whether addressing the 
tariff commission or making an argument 
before the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees. 


The imports of merchandise under 
»chedule A, which embraces chemicals, 
paints, and oils, for the year ending 


June 30, 1914, the last year of peace 
times, as compared with 1917 and 1918, 
are given in the following statement :— 


Schedule A—Chemicals, Oils, and Paints. 


IMPORTS (GENERAL) INTO THE UNITED 


Schedule A, ‘ 
micals, drugs, dyes, and medicines— 
ar ending June 30, 1914.....e.eeeeeeees 





i STATES, FISCAL YEARS 1914, 
1917, AND 1918. 
oe — -Value of imports — 
I’ree of duty, Dutiable. Total. 
$54,986,465 $94,519,912 


f 
ear ending June 30, 1917......+.++.e005. 
ear ending June 30, 1918..........0.-4.. 
s—- 

ear ending June 30, 1914........seceseeee 
ear ending June 30, 1917......eeeeeeeeee 
ear ending June 30, 1918..........--++5. 
nts, colors and varnish— 

ear ending June 30, 1914........eeeeeeee 
fear ending June 30, 1917....-.eeeeeeeees 
fear ending June 30, 1918......-+seee++0- 


Total Schedule A—Chemicals, oils and paints— 
Year ending June 30, 1914.....--.eeeee0e. 
Year ending June 30, 1917......eeeeeeeees 
Year ending June 30, 1918.........+. Paenae 








87,529,794 124,800,762 
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$88,778,344 $55,087,363 $143,865,707 
136,608,700 57,402,656 194,011,356 
207,906,958 63,218,273 271,125,231 
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Your attention is called to the great in- 
crease in the volume of imports, namely, 
from $143,865,707 in 1914 to $271,125,231 
in 1918—nearly 100 per cent., incréase in 
volume of imports. In a measure, this 
may be accounted for by the higher cost 
prices of the materials imported, but the 
important fact to be read from this state- 
ment is that, in the same period, our 
dutiable imports under Schedule A_in- 
creased only from $55,087,363 to $63,218,- 
273, or 13 per cent.; whereas our mer- 
chandise imported free of duty increased 
from $88,778,344 to $207,906,958, or more 
than 134 per cent. increase. 

The imports of paints, colors and var- 
nish, separated from chemicals and other 
products of Schedule A, from_1911 to 1914, 
show that Germany exported from 40 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of our total imports 
of these materials, the highest figure hav- 
ing been attained for the year ending 
June 30, 1914. We do not know what the 
real situation in Germany is, but it is to 
be assumed that she is lacking in money, 
and that she has on hand large quantities 
of the merchandise referred to, as well as 
immense quantities of dyestuffs, chem- 
icals and other merchandise which she 
has usually exported, and which she will 
turn into cash as quickly as may be. It 
seems reasonable to assume that she will 
endeavor to flood our markets as well as 
the markets of other countries with her 
merchandise in order to break down our 
domestic industries and to regain the im- 
mense trade which she formerly .enjoyed. 
The antipathies engendered by the war 
will undoubtedly remain for many years, 
and there will undoubtedly be a practical 
if not a formal boycott of anything made 
in Germany for some time to come.. But 
Americans are a very forgiving people, 
and human nature will be the same after 
the war as before. It is a frailty of man- 
kind to buy-in the cheapest markets. Past 
animosities and future benefits will be 
overlooked in the face of present bar- 
gains. We should not depend too much 
upon the just anger and resentment of an 
outraged people, but we_ should erect 
tariff barriers high enough to shut out 
the products of the nations with which we 
are now at war. 


Nor should we forget that those who 
are now our friends and allies on the bat- 
tlefield will become our commercial rivals 
after the war shall have ceased. 


To take proper measure and to make 
just appraisal of our enemies and of our 
competitors, we must lay aside prejudice 
and bias. Of what was built the strength 
of Germany, and on what was founded 
such greatness as she may have achieved? 
At the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, was in 
practical control, and the following three 
years were devoted to consolidating the 
numerous small states and principalities 
into the firmly-knit German Empire. At 
that time, each little state had its own 
customs house, and there were all kinds 
of tariffs. Bismarck recognized then, as 
we have learned since, that a nation’s 
military power depended wholly on its 
industrial wealth. He took the position 
that Germany should produce for the 
use of the German people all the neces- 
sary merchandise and foodstuffs which 
were natural to the soil and climate of 
that country. 


Bismarck went further than Abraham 
Lincoln in his declaration that he -knew 
little about the tariff question, and he in- 
sisted upon a protective tariff which was 
put into effect after two members of the 
Cabinet had resigned. It was not easy 
to harmonize the conflicting small and 
local interests of the constituent states 
and principalities. Germany did not stop 
after framing a strong protective tariff, 
but by administration affecting imports 
of foreign merchandise, by diplomacy, and 
by other methods, not only established 
German industry but laid the basis for the 
enormous foreign trade of Germany which 
existed at the beginning of the war. The 
economic policy of Germany has been 
maintained for the benefit of the German 
people at home and for the extension of 
the trade of Germany abroad. 


England had followed the policy of 
trading freely in the cheapest market 
without thought of guarding or encourag- 
ing home industries. At the outset of the 
war England tound herself equipped with 
a powerful navy, well manned, well 
trained, but England was unable to sup- 
ply herself with the munitions and manu- 
tactured materials needed for the war, 

We, with our allies, are beginning to 
formulate trade policies to protect our- 
selves after the war. Germany is even 
now planning, or has already planned, 
her industrial and economic policy for 
prospectiye peace times. Contending na- 
tions wi draw the barriers by tariffs. 
Protective tariffs will no longer be as- 
sociated with mere unfortunate infant in- 
dustries. Protective tariffs will come to 
be understood as bars against unfriendly 
aggressions of foreigners. 

Great efforts are being made to foster 
our export trade after the war. It is ex- 
plained that we must find some way of 
utilizing the many manufacturing plants 
which have been erected for the purpose 
of manufacturing munitions of war, and 
which it is feared must otherwise be idle 
unless we turn them into plants for the 
manufacture of export goods. There can 
be no objection to exporting goods of 
which we produce more than we need, nor 
can there be any objection to importing 
goods which we cannot produce. Our ex- 
cess cotton crop may well be exported, 
but it is a loss to this country to export 
raw cotton, and then to reimport it as a 
manufactured product from England or 
Japan. Our excess wheat, as long as we 
continue to produce more than we need, 
may well be used to keep the balance of 
trade favorable to the United States. We 
should cultivate our foreign business, but 
never at the sacrifice of our domestic 
trade and industry. Our foreign business 
will always be unimportant compared 
with our domestic business, 

At the peace conference to follow this 
war we expect readjustments of political 
boundaries, indemnities will be discussed 
and perhaps apportioned, but the vital 
questions will be tariffs, reciprocity agree- 
ments, most favored nation clauses, The 
trade agreements among the nations will 
be the determining factors not only of 
our immediate prosperity but of our fu- 
ture growth and of our strength as a 
world power. The old controversy be- 
tween the high tariff man and the low 
tariff has assumed a different aspect, 
judgments must be revised, and the great- 
est economic insight Must be used to- 
gether with patriotism and disinterested- 





ness in formulating the tariffs of the fu- 
ture, Respectfully submitted, 
Isugene Merz, Chairman, 
W. 8S. Hanna, 
John B. Swift, 
George L. Gould, 
H. A. Sawyer. 


Mr. Merz:—I may say here that the 
statistical bureau that was suggested 
yesterday will be very helpful to the 
whole industry in coupling statistics, 
which would not be the statistics of an 
individual corporation or firm or factory, 
but of the entire trade, and statistics of 
that kind, brought before either the Tariff 
Commission or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee or the Senate Finance Committee, 
will be very helpful in framing tariff 
legislation. (Applause.) 


Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, this is a very 
complete and thorough report. It shows 
a lot of care and thought. I think we are 
indebted to this committee for this fine 
report, and I am very glad that it will 
be placed in our year book in full and 

uvliished in the trade papers for the 

enefit of the trade. 


Mr. Morton:—The question before you 
is on the adoption of this report without 
recommendations. What action do you 
desire to take? 


From the Floor:—I move it be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

This motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. Morton :—We will now listen to the 
report of our Collection and Credit Com- 
mittee, and at the conclusion of that re- 
port we will have an address by Secretary 

regoe, of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. Tregoe has very kindly 
come to us from New York to give us a 
word of encouragement. We will now 
hear from the Collection and Credit Com- 
mittee. Mr. William BH. Gilmore, chair- 
man, will read the report, 


Report of Credit and Collection 


Committee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

Your committee is very pleased to place 
on record that there is a growing senti- 
ment among members of this Association 
toward closer co-operation with each 
other in credit and collection matters. 

Nearly all of our members realize that 
there are great advantages to be gainea 
by free exchange of ledger information 
and co-operation in matters of adusting 
failed accounts, 

We believe that experience has proved 
that the best medium through which to 
interchange ledger experiences is through 
the. credit interchange bureaus that are 
operated under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in nearly 
every city where paint and varnish clubs 
are located. The actual ledger experience 
provides justice to every seeker of credit 
who has lived up to the terms of his pur- 
chases, and the exchange of these expe- 
riences is of inestimable value to every 
manufacturer and jobber in deciding how 
large a line of credit to give to a mer- 
chant, and also in passing on requests for 
extension on over-due accounts, 

Your committee finds from their own 
experiences that collections at the pres- 
ent time are unusually prompt and satis- 
factory. It is also a source of satisfac- 
tion to state that collection methods have 
shown a great improvement during recent 
years. The old method of begging cus- 
tomers to remit has gone by. When deal- 
ers purchase goods on sixty days’ time, 
the creditor should feel no hesitation in 
asking tor payment when the bill is due, 
and we believe it to be a fact that the 
debtor will have a greater measure of re- 
spect for his creditor if he collects his 
bills in a prompt and business-like man- 


e 

Traveling salesmen should be a great 
aid to the Credit and Collection Depart- 
ment. They can give much valuable in- 
formation that cannot be securea in any 
other way. 

Members of our Association, who are 
also members of the National Association 
of Credit Men, have organized within that 
association a Paint and Varnish Credit 
Club. This club meets each year at the 
time of the convention of the Nationai 
Association of Credit Men. This year, 
the meeting of the Paint and Varnisn 
Credit Club was held in Chicago the sec- 
ond week in June. Twenty members of 
the club were present. Among the mat- 
ters taken up by them were :—wspring dat- 
ings, excessive cash discounts, return of 
goods, long terms and acceptance of Lib- 
erty bonds in payment ot merchandise 
bills. These conferences are proving very 
helpful to credit men connected with our 
Association, and this committee recom- 
mends that all credit men who attend 
these conventions should make an effort 
to participate in the conferences carried 
on by the Paint and Varnish Credit Club, 

The adjustment bureaus that are or- 
ganized and operated by the National 
Credit Men’s Association throughout the 
country are growing in popularity with 
our members because they are finding, by 
practical experience, that by handling 
tailed accounts by the adjustment bureau 
method, much larger dividends are being 
secured. The purpose of these bureaus 
is to promote co-operative action among 
creditors, 

Upon request of a member, these bu- 
reaus will investigate the affairs of any 
merchant. who is in financial difficulties 
and submit a report on same. Then, a 
meeting of the creditors is called and the 
debtor’s affairs are taken over by tne 
adjustment bureau and handled in sucn 
a way as to secure best results for all 
concerned, 

The bureau method is to obtain appoint- 
ment of capable and efficient receivers, 
appraisers and trustees when court pro- 
ceedings are found necessary. 

One of the important uses to which the 
bureau has been placed is that of put- 
ting the worthy and honest debtor upon 
his feet. Many cases have come to our 
attention where, through co-operation, 
arrangements for a percentage settlement 
have been made without assignment or 
bankruptcy, which means a larger divi- 
dend for the creditors. 

The Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men is doing good work. During 
the past year it has secured the arrest 
and conviction of several fraudulent 
bankrupts. It has found that there are 
in this country a class of men who make 
a business ot defrauding merchants by 
means of dishonest failures. An interest- 
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ing discovery has been made that these 
men have a special list of credit grantors 
who are easy-going and lax in their credit 
methods, his list they make use of 
when starting operations in any section 
of the country. We recommend that our 
members see to it that their credit de- 
partment is not conducted in such a way 
. to cause it to appear on this special 
ist. 

As the United States Government is 
now the largest buyer of goods, our mem- 
bers should use their influence to have 
the government adopt a more prompt 
system of paying their bills. The man- 
ner of payment by government depart- 
ments and railroads is not uniform. Some 
departments are slow pay and others sat- 
isfactory. We believe that the various 
departments of the government should be 
so systematized that they will be able 
to render prompt payment for all debts. 

In closing, we offer the following rec- 
ommendations :-— 

1. That the members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
through their credit men, do constantly 
exchange credit information more freely 
than ever before in order that, by means 
of first-hand information, their credit 
and financial structures will be strength- 
ened and losses from bad accounts kept 
down to the lowest possible minimum. 

2. That whenever a merchant becomes 
financially embarrassed, the members of 
our Association place their claims with 
the Adjustment Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men located in tne 
territory of the dcbtor instead of send- 
ing claims to various lawyers, as has 
been the practice in the past. 

3. That the following resolution be sent 
to W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C,:— 

Whereas, The United States Govern- 
ment has repeatedly urged manufacturers 
and merchants to keep credit as liquid 
&S possible; 

Whereas, The United States Govern- 
ment and the railroads are now the 
waded purchasers of goods; therefore, be 
t 


Resolved, That we earnestly urge W. 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
that he impress upon all his various de- 
partments of the government and the rail- 
roads the importance of so systematizing 
their accounting that they will be able 
to render prompt payment for all pur- 


chases. 
W. E. Gilmour, Chairman, 
Rk. P. Simons, 
Ss. L. Doster. 

Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, this is a very 
complete report, which has with it three 
recommendations and a resolution. What 
action did the Board of Directors take, 
Mr. Secretary? ; 

Mr. Sawyer:—The board approved the 
report, adopting the recommendations and 
reterred it to the convention as a matter 
of information, with the_ suggestion of 
striking out the name of Mr. W. G. Mc- 
Adoo where that name occurs. 

Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors. Is that action concurred in? 

From the Floor:—I move that it be 
concurred in. 

This motion was duly seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Morton:—I am very pleased to see 
that we have two ladies present. I am 
always glad to see interest taken in busi- 
ness matters by the women. I think that in 
the very near future they are going to be 
a great factor in all lines of effort, and 
it is a source of pleasure to see them take 
hold of these matters. I think their coun- 
gel and advise in the future is going to 
be very valuable. (Applause.) : 

Mr. Morton :—The National Association 
of Credit Men is one of the splendid ~ 
ganizations in this country and a grea 
power for good. It has been a _ distinct 
help to business in every way. The asao- 
ciation is preaching the doctrine of mo . 
ern methods, honesty, square dealing an 
co-operation. We are favored this morn- 
ing by having as our guest and speaker 
the secretary-treasurer of this organiza- 
tion. He is known to thousands of men 
as just plain Harry Tregoe, and it now 
gives me great pleasure to introduce this 
secretary-treasurer, who will speak — = 
the trade acceptance question, a subjec 
that we are all very much interested in. 
It gives me pleasure to present Mr. 
Tregoe, of New York. (Applause. ) 


Address of Henry Tregoe. 


Mr. Tregoe:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen :—It is a great pleasure 
to come to this convention. In fact, it 
is a pleasure to do anything that your 
president asks of me. It wasn’t very 
convenient, because I returned last Sat- 
urday from a long journey through Mich- 
igan, but he and ie were = te = 
vether for years. e was at one e 
or ieiiomas Board, and I just felt when 
he asked me to come that I would have 
to come notwithstanding. _And I am 
here, really, without overstating it, I am 
delighted to be here and meet you. | At the 
outset I want to say that it is difficult for 
me these days to talk technical matters. 
I somehow have lost the spirit of it. All 
that I want to do, and have wanted to 
do in recent weeks, is just to go out on 
the street and use the best lung power 
the Almighty gave me and proclaim it to 
the very heavens itself that in the provi- 
dence of Gott we have licked them. (Ap- 
plause.) I went through the country last 
winter talking to the business and credit 
men of this nation, and I prophesied that 
this war would end in 1920, and felt that 
I was a major prophet, but events have 
shown that I was only a minor prophet. 
But I prophesied one thing that was not 
quite true, but a little truer than the 
first. "When I went through the South 
last winter and came in touch with 400,- 
000 of our lads in training in camps of 
the South, I recall one Saturday in the 
little city of Macon, with all of its 
Southern traditions and its history, and I 
saw the lads from the camp, the Na- 
tional Guard from Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, whom I call the flower of the 
Southland, and as I saw the brightness 
of their countenances, the fearlessness of 
their eye, yea, the very trimness of their 
legs—l said to myself then—and I said it 
to every man I met thereafter—that give 
us but time to get them over, give us 
time to get them over, and any one of 
them was as good as any three men the 
Kaiser could put against them. (Ap- 
plause.) In that also I was a minor 
prophet. But this is not my _ subject. 





You know, talking credits to a body of 
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practical business men is just as hard to 
make interesting as it would be to take 
a class of kid boys and explain to them 
the germ of the Spanish influenza. 
(Laughter.) I go at the task with some 
trepidation, but I go at it with determin- 
ation, because I want to tell you men 
that if you have never realized it, that 
credit is the atmosphere of business; and 
you could exercise your best ingenuity, 
you could exercise your best skill, you 
could install the best machinery that the 
mechanical geniuses could turn out, and 
it would be of no avail if our credit ma- 
chinery was inadequate. You know the 
powers of man have not yet produced a 
more scientific medium of exchange than 
credit, and man in his trading relations has 
yielded through various ideas of world’s 
industrial history to certatn conditions. 
And going from the period of barter, 
when men traded sheep for hay, cattle 
for clothes—into the period of money, 
and then finding that money was inade- 
quate, went into the period of credit, and 
up to the present time we have found 
that credit, if properly understood and 
applied, is equal to the demands of our 
domestic and international trade. Cred- 
it is an intangible and mysterious thing. 
You can’t handle it. You only feel its 
effects. It is not a value. It is a rep- 
resentative of value. You can’t manu- 
facture credit. Credit is based upon val- 
ue. And if you haven’t the underlying 
value for it you cannot have sound cred- 
its. Let me point out to you men that 
that debacle in Germany resulted in the 
largest measure from the breaking down 
of her credit systems. When the banks 
of that nation pretended to. manufacture 
money and issued notes they would no 
more circulate at their par or face value 
than we could circulate a plugged dime 
in this country. And because of the fail- 
ure of the underlying principles and value 
Germany’s economical system broke 
through, and the continuation of the 
struggle could not be finished. I want to 
point that out to you because you men 
must understand that one of the greatest 
questions in this readjustment period— 
one of the things that you must confront 
with fortitude and with intelligence is 
this subject of credit powers and its effect 
upon the position that we are going to 
assume amongst the nations of the world, 
and the manner in which we shall con- 
duct our domestic commerce with one an- 
other. 

Now you can think of prices; you can 
think of tariff; you can think of any- 
thing you want, but if you neglect the 
credit problems and don’t attempt to 
stand under them with the intelligence 
and skill that they require; we are going 
to break down in the face of these prob- 
lems and not realize the results which our 
values and our domestic influences entitle 
us to enjoy. I have said to the business 
men of this country that when they pay 
their devotions at night to the Almighty 
for the good things they enjoy, did they 
ever remember the Federal Reserve act, 
and I have also said—and I have had no 
occasion upon further thought to with- 
draw it—but for that act there is a strong 
possibility we would be paying indemni- 
ties to Germany today. Oh, tyou will say, 
that is impossible with our man-power.” 
But our man-power would not have been 
worth one iota to us without that wer 
back of it to put the guns into their hands 
and the ammunition into the guns. It was 
that act which helped us to mobilize our 
credit powers of this nation. It was a 
God-given act, men, because it came at 
the very threshold of this struggle. It 
was providential. I see nothing in this 
struggle so expressive as the hand of God 
in dealing with this nation, that He gave 
us that scientific act just at the time that 
we needed it the most and where its 
powers would best be exercised. (Ap- 
plause.) You know I couldn’t get into 
this fight; I was too big and fat and old, 
and I wanted to go. I stood at my win- 
dow overlooking City Hall Park, and as 
I saw the draftees passing by with their 
luggage, coming out of the East Side, and 
their sweethearts hanging to their arms, 
and sometimes the baby carriages rolling 
along, I stood by my window and cried. 
I wanted to go; and yet if I had gone I 
don’t think there would have been a Ger- 
man shot poor enough to miss me. But I 
often think, in looking back upon the past 
and this organization of ours got into the 
struggle for the Federal Reserve act. I 
recall the five hours and a half that we 
spent with Mr. Glass’ committee and how 
we had our duel across his committee 
table, and I left with the impression that 
t never saw such ignorance regarding 
banking and currency. I knew that I 
knew little, but the most of the members 
knew less. But they acquired the knowl- 
edge later. And I recall the hour I spent 
before the Senate committee in present- 
ing our ideas, and we pleaded as an or- 
ganization that this nation needed a sci- 
entific banking and currency system, and 
we put our influence and power at the 
command of Mr. Glass and told him we 
were going to help him to get the best bill 
he could out of Congress, despite the 
Henrys of Texas and the Wagstaffs of 
South Carolina. And that was our atti- 
tude. We didn’t believe for one moment 
that we were helping to bring to pass a 
banking and currency system that has 
proved its value superior to any banking 
and currency system of the entire world. 
I said to you that you can’t manufacture 
credit. I wish you would bear that in 
mind. Credit is based upon value. The 
underlying basis of credit is money. Is 
gold the real money? We had in this 
country a little more than three billions 
of gold, and, by steadiness, by keeping 
ourselves composed, by regulating the 
flow and ebb of credit, we had a credit 
expansion in this country possibly of at 
least ninety billions. Why, we hadn't 
begun to reach our limit. We could have 
financed this war for years to come 
through our credit powers in this nation 
only if men sat tight, had confidence and 
composure and believed absolutely in 
their nation and in their governm: 
That was the test of our patriotism. Now 
we have gone through it W have 


spoken about our large loans. V have 
in this country about live | what 
we call money-—thre« billions actual 
money—yet we have loaned our allies 
more than eight billions. We had one 
loan of seven billions. We were Zoing 
upon a war budget of twenty-four billions 
per annum, That meant, men, not money, 


It was credit. Credit was the 
column of our whole war 
It was credit which helped 
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our allies*to give punch to their blows 
and it is credit in practice and right prin- 
ciple that is going to help this nation to 
fulfill its greatér destiny and be the most 
powerful nation for righteous living, for 
righteous practices in business since the 
world began. Thank God, (Applause. ) 
Now, immediately after our Civil War, 
with the most unscientific banking and 
currency system—a system that was not 
intended as a credit system at all, but 
something wherewith our government 
could sell its bonds at a fair price. At 
the close of that struggle we entered upon 
the most uneconomical period in this na- 
tion. The seller of merchandise had to 
be a banker. We didn’t have the banking 
facilities in this country to locate the 
credits for the purchase and sale of mer- 
chandise where they really belonged; that 
is, upon the bankers. And you men, 
whose experiences run back to the early 
nineties know that it was not unusual to 
sell merchandise on a credit of from nine 
to twelve months, especially in the agri- 
cultural sections. And that was the time 
which, for the purpose of inducing prompt 
ayments, large discounts were allowed 
‘or shorter period payments. It was that 
uneconomical period which bred our open 
account system and our system of pre- 
miums for prompt payments. 

Now, we got into this habit of selling 
our merchandise on the open account sys- 
tem. It was customary to deliver the 
merchandise and merely make a memo- 
randum of it on our ledgers; no acknowl- 
edgment of it all from the debtor. That 
has led to some of the greatest indecen- 


cies that business has ever known; I 


mean the indecencies of violations of con- 


tract terms, of discount terms, returning 
merchandise that had been bought in 
good faith and which the purchaser founa 
could not be sold, and it was easier to 
return the merchandise than to take a 
loss in its sale. It is my view that the 
open book account system is unsystem- 
atical, unscientific and is the doorway to 
all kinds of indecencies in business. Fur- 
theremore, it clutters up our credit sys- 
tem. Do you know, men, at the present 
time tied up in open book accounts in this 
country are from four to six billions of 
capital, and of that amount not more than 
40 per cent. at the outside is available for 
borrowing purposes—merely as one of the 
assets of a business? We are tying up 
absolutely from two to three billions of 
capital in this country in open book ac- 
counts. Can we use them? Only partial- 
ly. If we want to borrow from our banks 
they appear on our financial statement. 
The ordinary bank in scanning that state- 
ment will cut that item in half as a usual 
thing. If we get very much tied up we 
can take them and hock them to one os 
the finance companies, just as we would 
take an old watch and an old suit of 
clothes to a pawnbroker and get money 
on them, by paying from 1% to 3 per 
cent. of money. That is what open book 
account system does. That is the uses to 
which we can put open book accounts, 
and, yet, in the face of it, we are hearing 
all over the country that we can’t change. 
We would like to, but we fear our com- 
petitors will take our business if we re- 
quire our customers to alter the usual 
method of buying on the open book ac- 
count plan. I wish I had the power—I 
wish I had the oratorical power to drive 
home to you and get under your skins the 
consciousness, as I believe it, that our 
open book account system is one of the 
sins of commerce that we must purge 
ourselves of if we want to get into all 
the glorious future possibilities open to 
this nation. Germany financed herself 
through a period when we wondered how 
she did it on the acceptance plan. In 
beloved France the acceptance plan has 
been the customary plan for generations. 
The Bank of France has in its portfolio 
thousands of acceptances of as low a 
denomination of five francs—one dollar. 
When the little peanut vender on the 
streets of Paris buys some peanuts to 
roast he gives an acceptance for it. And 
we big Americans, we fellows that have 
shown the world the flexibility of char- 
acter and staunchness of purpose that has 
surprised the world, to say that we can’t 
charge this damnable system, and I say 
that with great respect. The sin of busi- 
ness is the open account system. Gentle- 
men, the science of the Federal Reserve 
act is the acceptance. I say the accept- 
ance, mind you. There are two forms— 
bank and trade. The bank acceptance is 
the finest type of commercial paper we 
can create, and we must create just as 
much of it as we possibly can. It is the 
kind of acknowledgment which will circu- 
late at the lowest rate of discount and 
be acceptable to our Federal Reserve 
banks, always, for rediscount purposes at 
a preferential rate. But the bank accept- 
ance isn’t sufficiently flexible from the e@x- 
tent of our banking capital to provide for 
the credits of business—the ordinary 
credits of business, and, therefore, there 
was devised what we call the trade ac- 
ceptance, and, mind you, the term “trade 
acceptance” is an American_ term. I 
have heard speakers say that France has 
the trade acceptance. She has not. She 
has the acceptance of the form of the 
trade acceptance with one exception. Our 
trade acceptance is an American institu- 
tion, and it is called “trade’’ because on 
the face of it is written, or printed, the 
words that it was an obligation arising 
from the sale and purchase of merchan- 
dise; and that condition is not required 
on the acceptance in France and conti- 
nental Europe The trade acceptance is 
an American institution. It was bred 
from the provisions and principles of the 
Federal Reserve act, and may I say to 
you that the Federal Reserve act can’t 
manufacture credits. I want to impress 
that upon you. Che efficiency and the 
value of the Federal Reserve system is 
that it marshals, regulates and controls 
our credit facilities But it can’t manu 
facture the facilities if there are not the 
bases in the nation for them. But, hap 
pily, we have the bases, and now we have 
the system to marshal, to regulate, to 
control the credits of the country 
keep them safe. So that if men are 
posed, I‘see no reason why in the indus- 
trial history of this nation we should ever 
repeat the disastrous years of 1873, 1893 
and 1907. Why, if the men understood 
the rules of credit hygiene in 1893 as they 
understand them now, that disastrous 
year—one of the most disastrous we ever 
had in this country—would never have 
happened. The acceptance is the science 
of the Federal Reserve act. 

Now, let me present it to you just 
briefly, and I hope in a practical way. The 
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merchandise is bought and delivered; in- 
stead of making merely a charge for that 
merchandise on the ledger, the buyer 
gives a written acknowledgement of that 
credit obligation, gives it in a form that 
is self-liquidating and with negotiable 
qualities, You can’t dispute, you men of 
business, even though you may not be 
credit practitioners—you can’t dispute 
that the written acknowledgement of the 
credit obligations, with  self-liquidating 
qualities, is superior to the open ledger 
charge, as the sky is to the air. Why, 
there can be no dispute about it. Now, 
how is it possible? I want to say to you 
that the trade acceptance is one of the 
best collection instruments we have ever 
introduced into our business. Illustra- 
tion :—Sell your merchandise on sixty 
days, 2-10; 40 per cent. will discount 25 
per cent. of the remainder to you, but 
within ten days of maturity. Have those 
Same accounts in the trade acceptance, 
and not less than 98 per cent. of the 
accounts will be paid by maturity. 1 
don’t present that as a fancy, as a dream, 
I present them facts that have been 
introduced. 

One little house in 
South Dakota—do you know where Sioux 
Falls is? IL hope to go there some day 
and I hope to come back (laughter), and 
i am going to look it up upon the map 
some time. A house in Sioux Falls wrote 
me in this way and said that “when we 
began to use the trade acceptance we car- 
ried six weeks’ business on our books. 
After one month we were carrying four 
weeks on the books, and after two months 
we were carrying three weeks’ business 
on the books. Do you appreciate what 
that means? The same distribution with 
one half of the receivables, therefore, 
realizing as capital to the country to be 
used for its commerce, one-half ot its re- 
ceivables. Do you see the science of it? 
Why, men, as a collection instrument 
nothing has ever been offered to business 
men in this country with superior qual- 
ities, and it will prove more effective. 
And it has those two angles. You may 
not want to discount all of the trade ac- 
ceptances coming in to you, but as a 
banking instrument, any trade acceptance 
you offer to your bank is a better piece 
of paper than your single-named note— 
better in every manner ot form, and when 
the banks of this country—and some of 
them are waking up—begin to realize this, 
then they will appreciate what it means 
to them that there should be double- 
named papers circulating through the 
banks and through the kederal Meserve 
banks ot the country as expressive of our 
credit obligations. Now, we come into a 
period of stress. You have gone through 
it. The market for your single-named 
paper is curtailed. Why, don’t you see 
the evidences of an open market growing 
in this country for acceptances? Three 
or tour large companies recently organ- 
ized, whose sole business will be to buy 
acceptances, and when you have those ac- 
ceptances in your waliet you are prac- 
tically independent of your usual accom- 
modation banks. It is your defense, it is 
your protection, and up to the present 
lime the trade acceptances can be redis- 
counted at a little iess rate of interest 
than the single-name paper, no matter 
how good it is. 

There are the advantages from the col- 
lection standpoint, trom the banking 
standpoint. ‘bnen see what its effect wil 
be upon the regulations of our cash dis- 
count system. ix0ou know, 1 would like to 
jind the fellow who originated the cash 
discount system. 1 would like to hit him 
once. Not that he devised the system, 
but the manner in which he applied it. 
Why didn’t he introduce the system in 
this form’? ‘there is your invoice; send 
me your check for the face of the invoice 
in ten days and | will send you my check 
tor z per cent. of the invoice.” Wouldn't 
that have been lovely? And yet he gave 
it to the country in the torm of saying 
to the buyer:—‘‘Send me your check in 
ten days and take off 2 per cent,” and 
that 2 per cent. is so attractive that the 
buyer sends it practically when he 
pieases, and if you object he tells you, 
“Well, if you don’t like it,” he will buy 
from your competitors. And most of you 
haven't got the backbone to tell him 
where he gets off and where he is going 
to if he keeps up this practice. Some of 
the greatest offenders in the country are 
some ot our large enterprises. I wrote to 
one of the largest grocery establishments 
in New York just lour weeks ago today 
telling them that the manner in which 
they were taking their cash discount wus 
no better in practice than if they had 
extracted goods from the shipments and 
Claimed that they were short. 1 haven't 
received any reply up to date, so I don’t 
know whether 1 have converted them or 
not, but 1 wanted them to know that 
when a concern takes the discount in fif- 
teen days when it should have been taken 
in ten, they have stolen something, 
haven't they? I1 say “stolen something,” 
and stealing is stealing, whether it is a 
discount or a Watch, isn’t it? 

No difference. Now, men, just 
What that written acknowledgment 
be for us when that discount must 
taken, that we will cut off the man 
Wants to return the merchandise at 
maturity of an account if he hasn't, 
chance, sold it and finds it an easy way 
to liquidate that obligation. And he 
knows you are easy. If he talks to you 
just a little saucy you will take the mer- 
chandise back, for fear that you will lose 
the account. Oh! business men, we have 
gone through a great tragedy, and if it 
doesn't give us backbone—the men who 
stayed behind—it is going to fail in one 
of its great purposes, We must have 
spine, and we must maintain a conscience 
to business, 80 that every one in business 
knows that if they are not honest they 
have no place in the business fabric of 
this nation. I think, Mr. President, that 
Il have explained to your convention some 
of the principles of credits. In the instru- 
mentality of the Federal Reserve act in 
developing, regulating and controlling our 
credit powers, are offered an instru- 
ment that will us to higher heights 
in our commercial our abilities 
to sell, to produce and to buy. And now 
the question is, What are you going to 
do with it? What are you men going to 
do about it? Are you going back to your 
enterprise and tell your credit manager 
that the trade acceptance is right and 
you are going to adopt it as one of the 
policies of your business, or are you going 
to wait until your competitor does it? 
What is going to be your attitude? Men, 
we are at a crisis in oul national 
history. What we do now is going to 
rave its effect upon the future l want to 
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say to you that the nation is sound eco- 
nomically—never was sounder in all its 
history—and what it.calls for is com- 
posure from its business men. The busi- 
ness man who -loses his nerve today and 
sells his merchandise at cut prices is no 
less than a traitor—no less than a traitor. 
(Applause.) If you_don’t sit tight you 
will be sorry for it. If you don’t be com- 
posed you are not standing back of the 
lads who did the fighting for us. If you 
don’t stop rocking the boat you are losing 
your Americanism. I have put three 
qualities to the credit managers of this 
country as a measurement of their skill 
at the _ present time—conscience, com- 
posure, co-operation. That is the measure 
we take. When a credit manager meas- 
ures up to those three essential and fine 
qualities he is skillful. Men of a special 
trade, help your country; help your coun- 
try and all that it has stood for. Love 
our lads for what they have done; love 
our future for what it promises. Be true, 
be strong, be brave, and when these boys 
come back—95 per cent. of them are, by 
the grace of God, coming back—when 
they come back we will all rejoice to- 
gether. They have done their part; we 
have done our part, and out of this joint 
rejoicing will come a bigger nation, bigger 
men and bigger women, bigger commerce, 
a bigger credit system, and, above all, a 
bigger religion. I thank you. (Long- 
continued applause. ) 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I know I 
didn’t tell you a story. (Laughter.) I 
am going in a few minutes, and I want 
to tell you this story from the trenches. 
I don’t know whether you have heard it 
or not. This is not business, and I don’t 
want to offend any one, but I thought it 
was one of the best trench stories I heard. 
A Jewish captain was training his com- 
pany, and he said: “Right shoulder, 
arms; you too; left shoulder, arms; you 
too; order, arms; you too.” And the 
colonel passed by and said: “Captain 
Goldstein, that is the funniest manual of 
arms. Why do you _ say ‘you _ too’?” 
“Well,” he said, “I tell you, colonel. I 
was a little East Side Jewish boy. I was 
ambitious, I enlisted. They made me 
corporal; they made me sergeant, and 
then a lieutenant, and now I am a cap- 
tain. You see those men out there? 
Every one of them is Irish, and every time 
I give an order they say, ‘You go to hell,’ 
and I say ‘You too,’” (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

Mr. Cheesman :—Mr. President. 

Mr. Morton :—Mr. Cheesman. 

Mr. Cheesman :—I wish we could have 
had that address at our banquet tonight. 
I move a rising vote of thanks to the 
speaker. 

Mr. Andrews:—In seconding 
tion, I would like to ask the 
that “Go to hell” proposition 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Morton :—You have heard the mo- 
tion of Mr. Cheesman, that a rising vote 
of thanks be extended to Harry Tregoe. 
All those in favor manifest by rising. 

(A rising vote of thanks was then 
tended to Mr. Tregoe. ) 


Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, when I 
sumed office as your president, one of the 
first duties ‘that confronted me was ap- 
pointing a lot of committees, and I con- 
fess that it was a tremendous problem. I 
was from New England; I wasn’t ac- 
quainted with members in the various 
centres of the West intimately enough to 
know what subjects they were interested 
in; and it seemed as though I was just 
going by guesswork. I asked the other 
members of the official family who were 
the best ones to put on this, that and the 
other committee, and did the best that I 
could; but I think that is the wrong way 
to appoint committees. A man wants to 
be placed on a committee to report on 
some subject that he is interested in; and 
Secretary Sawyer has suggested that the 
delegates present and other members 6f 
the Association indicate on a sheet what 
subjects they are particularly interested 
in and on which they would accept a 
committee appointment for next year. 
These sheets will be of immense value to 
the incoming administration. You all 
have copies of them, and I would ask as 
a special favor to your officers that those 
of you who are present here now look 
this sheet over, and if you think there is 
any subject on these that you think you 
can say something on or be helpful on, 
that you write your name under that 
subject; and these sheets will be collect- 
ed and handed over to the incoming ad- 
ministration as a guide in assigning com- 
mittees for next year. 

Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, we will now 
have the report of our Trade Acceptance 
Committee, which is right in line with the 
address that we have just heard. 


Report of the Trade Acceptance 
Committee. 
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the President 
National Paint, 
sociation :— 

The use of trade acceptances us a 
method of settling commercial accounts 
is one that is growing in favor throuch- 
out the country. but growing slowly, and 
. ough it is receiving considerable pub- 
licity, it is a subject so far-reaching in its 
beneficial advantages, it should be taken 
up at this meeting. fully discussed and 
some definite plan of action for the mem- 
bers of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association decided upon. 

_ The adoption of trade acceptances by a 
few members ofthis Association in a 
desultory sort of way is the slowest 
method of bringing this most important 
step * fore the business public. 

To obtain the best results from the use 

trade acceptances, the industry as a 
whole should make a determined effort 
to adopt them, and by so doing be the 
first industry to reap the benefits of this 
almost cash business. Particularly at 
these times when the cost ef doing busi- 
ness is multiplied three-fold, and _ busi- 
ness requires three times the capital it did 
a few years ago, the advantages which 
the trade acceptance places at our dis- 
posal, that of securine payment for goods 
sold in a very short period of time, should 
not be lightly disregarded. 

President Morton has given consider- 
able thought and attention. to trade ac- 
ceptances, and it is to be hoped he will 
lead a discussion on. this very important 
subject, that will surely be beneficial to 
the industry. 

Your committee ¢an only report in con- 
clusion that the adoption of the trade ac- 
ceptance by the paint, oil and varnish in- 
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dustry has not been very satisfactory up 
to the present time, 
Respectfully submitted, 
5 W. H. Phillips, chairman. 
Howard Biting, 
R. P. Simons. 

Mr. Morton:—What is the recommen- 
dation of the board, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Sawyer:—The boara approved the 
report and referred it to the convention 
as a matter of information. 

Mr. Morton:—Now, gentlemen, in re- 
gard to the trade acceptance, I would say 
that I have given a great deal of consid- 
eration to this matter, and the only rea- 
son why my house has not as yet put it 
into operation is that we have first to 
make a change in the tax laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, and that matter is now being 
taken up by a committee from the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association, and we also ex- 
pect the active co-operation of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. We have a 
law in regard to taxing of the so-called 
“elose”’ corporations, whereby these trade 
acceptances would be classed as notes re- 
ceivable. As you know, the highest point 
in our accounts comes the first of April, 
at the time that taxes are assessed, and 
it would mean a very heavy burden in 
the way of extra taxes if all of our book 
accounts were on that date in the form 
of trade acceptances; so that is the rea- 
son why we have not as yet adopted it 
in our business, but we are going to make 
effort to have that ruling changed, 
and I think as soon as it is changed 
there will be a great impetus given to 
the adoption of trade acceptances by cor- 
porations in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Now we have this report be- 
fore us. May we not have a discussion 
on this subject? I would like to have the 
members express their ideas. so that it 
may go on to the record for the good that 
it will do to our members. 

Mr. Andrews :—May I just call atten- 
tion to one very small item, which is a 
very important matter in the considera- 
tion of these acceptances, in which I am 
a ereat believer? Our own company has 
had it under thought for some time, and 
we may adopt it most any time—and 
that is this:—That it lessens the chances 
of a disputed account, and lessens the 
chances of claims. When a man has ac- 
cepted, written out an acceptance for the 
amount of the bill, he is very much less 
liable to make a complaint or make a 
claim. It is a very important item, too. 

Mr. Cheesman :—I think that is applied 
to varnish men rather than to paint men, 
generally, as they have the returns. 
(Laughter.) But in talking this matter 
over with a number of gentlemen in the 
business, it seems the main reason why it 
has not been put into effect by the paint 
and varnish trade is the fact that in our 
business thé average account or shipment 
does not amount to more than $30 to $40 at 
a time. Therefore, it seems a rather small 
matter to get a trade acceptance for an 
invoice of $30 to $40; the bank does not 
want to bother with discounting such _in- 
voices, and, therefore, the trade has 
looked upon it as not very necessary; but 
if they do look at it in the angle which 
Mr. Andrews has mentioned, they would 
be more interested in taking it up. 

Mr. Andrews :—I would like to tell the 
eredit men from New York of a little 
story that was told on me once when I 
was introduced to speak at the Credit 
Men's Association in New York. I hap- 
pened to be in the varnish line, Mr. Tre- 
goe, and I was introduced by the chair- 
man, who said that the next speaker that 
I am going to call upon to say a few 
words about creditors really ought to 
know sométhing about it, because my un- 
derstanding of it is that in his particular 
line of business they sell their goods half 
payable at death and the other half at 
resurrection, and then have difficulty col- 
lecting their accounts. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Robinette:—Gentlemen, we dis- 
cussed this trade acceptance proposition 
last year in Cleveland, and went on rec- 
ord as an Association in favor of it. 1 
would like to suggest that the president 
ask those in this assembly who are will- 
ing during the coming year to take some 
steps to try to introduce the trade accept- 
ance to stand up and signify their will- 
ingness to that effect. I think that all we 
need is to get a start. Everybody is 
waiting for the other fellow, and I sug- 
gest we call for that rising vote. 

From the Floor:—Do I understand on 
the ground of their willingness to under- 
take it, or that they will undertake it? 

Mr. Robinette :—Let their standing sig- 
nify that they will take some step to try 
to introduce the trade acceptance in their 
business. 

Mr. Morton:—It has been moved and 
seconded that those present whoh are will- 
ing to take some definite action to help 
introduce the trade acceptance in their 
business during the. coming year rise. 

Mr. Bennett :—I suggest that a record 
be kept of those who stand; otherwise it 
will not be valuable to the next conven- 
tion. Some people might say they didn’t 
remember having stood. (Laughter.) 

From the Floor:—May I ask if those 
who prefer sight drafts are included? 

Mr. Morton:—Sight draft on bill 
lading is the same as trade acceptance. 

Mr. Morton:—All those who will take 
some definite action to help introduce the 
trade acceptance in their business the 
coming year will please rise. (About one- 
third of the delegates rose.) Well, that 
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Mr. Morton 
busy, Mr. Tregoe. 
Mr. Tregoe: I 
your kindness. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Andrews :-—I would like to 
resolution in connection with the 
has already been made, and that is 
that I believe there is a unanimous senti- 
ment here that this trade acceptance 
should be put into use, and it seems to me 
that we could gain something by having 
the publicity of passing a resolution in 
Which the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association believe in trade accept- 
ance and unanimously resolve to put it 
into practice as soon as possible in all of 
our various lines of trade. Now, I think 
we can vote on a proposition of that kind 
unanimously and®have it published. It 
would have a good effect. 
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be concurred 
are get 
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thank you very much 
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Mr. Morton :—A resolution of that na- 
ture was adopted at our last convention. 

Mr. Andrews :—I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Morton :—We will take up, Mr. An- 
drews, the Chicago resolution, if agree- 
able at this time. Mr. Sawyer will read 
the resolution of the Chicago Club. 

Mr. Cornish:—I really feel that, not- 
withstanding the fact that we may have 
passed the resolution last year, it is de- 
sirable to pass it again, give additiona: 
publicity to it, and if it is unanimous, 
and there is no objection, I think it woulda 
be desirable to have that. 

Mr. Andrews:—I will 
resolution again. 

Mr. Alpers:—Isn’t there a resolution 
from the Cleveland Club on the trade ac- 
ceptance question? 

Mr. Morton:—yYou are correct. I will 
read the resolution of the Cleveland Club. 


Cleveland Club Resolution on Trade 


Acceptance. 


Whereas, There is an increasing necessity 
for a greater amount of and a more liquid 
condition of capital, due to the growing vol- 
ume of business throughout the country and 
the needs for government financing; and 

Whereas, The shorter time afforded buyers 
on many kinds of raw material calls for larger 
cash investments on the part of manufacturers 
and dealers; and i 

Whereas, Owng to constantly changing con- 
ditions of business and of values, there is 
need both for unusual care in extending credits 
on the part of the seller and the use of credit 
on the part of the buyer; and 

Whereas, The use of trade acceptances is 
strongly urged by the Federal Reserve Bank 
authorities, by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Credit Men’s Association 
and by trade associations generally as a means 
toward bringing about improvements in the 
conditions above set forth; be it 

Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association in convention assembled 
go on record as indorsing the principles and 
use of trade acceptances as a means of 
strengthening the hands of our government, 
and as a step toward better business methods, 
and urge upon its members their use wherein 
practicable both in buying and selling, and the 
encouragement of their general adoption by 
their customers. 


Mr. Morton :—Does 
views, Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews :—I will accept that as my 
resoiution. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Morton:—Gentlemen, we have a 
resolution before us. Perhaps we might 
hear the Chicago resolution also at this 
time, 

(Mr. Sawyer read the resolution.) 


Resolution by the Chicago Club. 


Whereas, The trade acceptance is a medium 
through which open book accounts can be 
transierred into live self-liquidating commer- 
cial paper, available for the payment of debts 
and which, when discounted, becomes a basis 
for the issue of currency and bank reserves 
under the Federal Reserve act; and 

Whereas, Through the trade acceptance, the 
seller receives an acknowledgment in writing 
of an account, thereby increasing the chance 
of enforcing collection, and furthermore, as 
the use of acceptances will tend to reduce the 
percentage of loss by bad debts and save the 
interest on overdue accounts; and 

Whereas, The trade acceptance has the sup- 
port of the best financial and business men of 
the country, and has been successfully adopted 
by many other trades; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That this Association hereby adopts 
the use of trade acceptances, and the secre- 
tary is requested to notify all menrbers of this 


then offer the 


that meet your 


action, with the request that the system be 
put into effect at once. 
From the Floor:—Il suggest we give 


Mr. Andrews his choice. 

Mr. Andrews :—lIl1 will accept both, 

From the Floor:—What is the action 
of the Board of Directors on this? 

Mr. Morton :—'ithe action of the Board 
of Directors, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Sawyer:—vtne_ resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Durectors 
referred to the convention. 

Mr. Morton :—Both of these resolutions 
have been approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors and referred to the convention. 

It was regulariy moved and carried 
that the action of the Board of Directors 
be concurred in, 

Mr. Morton :—We now have next in or- 
der the ‘trade-Mark Bureau. Mr. Kdgerly 
will present a report from the ‘Trade- 
Mark Bureau. 


Report of the Trade-Mark Com- 


were 
and 


mittee. 

To the President and Members of the 
National aint, Vil and Varnish As- 
sociation :-—— 

New Trade-Mark Bureau. 
The new Trade-Mark Bureau, author- 


ized at the 1917 Chicago convention, was 
put into effect the latter part of 1917. 
your commitiees special report of beb- 
ruary 1, 1¥i8, which wus issued in ijeaflet 
form, and published in full in several 
trade papers, has informed the members 
as to the details of the type and scope 
of the bureau. ‘the salient points are :— 
1. The member submits to the bureau 
on our application blank various data as 
to what tne trade-mark consists of, the 


way in which it is used, the date of first 
use, and the kind of goods on which 
used, 

2. A report giving the full data as to 


any similar marks in use by others, and 
other information, is sent to our member, 
This information is also exceedingly 
valtiable for marks not yet in use in trade 
and our members should make every 
possible use of our facilities before finally 
deciding upon a mark. 


3. Registration is applicable only to 
those marks actually used in trade. We 
issue a certificate of registration which 
among other recorded data contains a 


photo print of the marks submitted. We 
register marks in use so as to give them 


such protection as such registration af- 
fords. 
4. Public notice is given in the trade 


papers of registered trade-marks, 


General Educational Work. 


A new and broad phase of the work of 
the bureau is to present to our members 
matters of general interest and of educa- 
tional value as to trade-marks. To this 
end we issued to our members in the early 
part of 1918 a fourteen-page booklet of 
“Trade-Mark Information.” This con- 
tained an article on “A Few Important 
Pointers on Trade-Marks,”.. by our trade- 
mark counsel, Mr. Gorham Crosby. We 
wish to publicly thank Mr. Crosby for his 


work in compiling this booklet and also 
tor the services which he has cheerfully 
rendered at all times to your committee. 
We present at this convention and we 
will shortly mail to each member a book- 
let on “Trade Trickery.” This gives some 
pertinent information as to the use and 
registration of trade-marks in foreign 
countries, 


Foreign Registration. 


There is no question but that the United 
States will have a much larger over- 
seas trade than in the past, and this must 
be developed on a tremendous scale if our 
new large tonnage of ships is to be kept on 
the high seas—under the American flag. 
Alreauy many of our meinbers have, or 
are establishing, a satisfactory foreign 
trade, and others are being interested. 
We give the following condensed infor- 


mation on foreign trade-mark registra- 
tion :— 
Berne Trade-Mark Convention.—By 


agreement of the tollowing thirteen coun- 
tries, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
Spain, brance, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
diolland, /’ortugal, Switzeriana, and 
Tunis, a trade-mark tiled at Berne, 
Switzerland, is recognized as if tiled sep- 
urately in the several countries. As tne 
United States is not a member it is ne- 
cessary tor American manufacturers to 
register their trade-marks in each coun- 
try separately if they desire to obiain 
Whatever trade-mark protection that is 
possible. We will not comment on the 
effectiveness of this Berne convention, but 
in our judgment it does not meet in a 
practical Manner the compiete dilfticuities 
of international trade-mark registration. 

Pan-American Kegistration.—aAt the 
1910 Pan-American conterence an “Inter- 
national ‘lrade-Mark Kegistry Bureau of 
the Americas’ was started. ‘Che purpose 
was that by the payment of a single fee 
of $50, registration ot a trade-mark wouid 
be secured in all the countries represent 
ed. ‘the countries were divided into two 
groups, north and south at Panama, 
fuach country had to ratify the trade- 
mark convention before it would become 
effective. ‘Lhe present status is as fol- 
lows :— 

Northern Group—Called Havana Bu- 
reau, consists ol the United States of 
America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Kica, Guate- 
mala, Panama, and Mexico, Haiti, Salva- 
dor, Ali countries excepting tne last 
three have agreed to adhere to the con- 
venuon, Active steps are now being made 
toward the immediate establishment of 
tne Havana Bureau, and a bill is now 
before the United States Senate whicn 
will permit the carrying cut by the United 
States of the terms ot the Pan-American 
‘rade-Mark Convention. 

Southern Group—Calied Rio de Janeiro 
Bureau, consists of Srazil, Hcuador, 
Paraguay, bolivia and Argentine RKepub- 


lic, Uruguay, Chile, _Peru, Venezuela, 
Colombia. Only the first tour countries 


have so far agreed to the convention. 

in your committee’s judgment, it will be 
some lime before any international agree- 
ment as to registration of trade-marks is 
practically available and we are of the 
opinion that the only course open to 
American traders, who desire to fully 
protect themselves, is to register their 
marks independently in each country. 

Piracy ot Trade-Marks.—A great deal 
of publicity has been given lately to the 
piracy of trade-marks in foreign coun- 
tries. It is rare that another manufac- 
turer or merchant will actually use your 
mark on any goods. It should be appre- 
ciated that pirates essentially only steal] 
to play against the manufacturers’ senti- 
nenial idea of the value of his trade- 
mark. A trade-mark has no value in 
any country where it has never been in- 
troduced or advertised and it acquires 
value there in the same way as in the 
United States. So one way to overcome 
this piracy is to select a new mark for 
your goods sold in such a foreign country 
and in many instances you can then pur- 
chase back your old mark at a very rea- 
sonable price. Where the more serious 
elements of a nation trying to block trade 
appears, as seems probable within recent 
months, the aid of the United States Gov- 
ernment is necessary. This refers to those 
American manufacturers who have not 
made the investment necessary to secure 
registration of their trade-mark in ad- 
vance of registration effected by others. 


Search List. 


In the Association office we should 
have a card file list with other evidence, 
if possible, of all trade-marks and brand- 
marks used in our industry, whether by 
members or non-members, This we call 
the “Search List,” and it is the basis of 
the detailed information which we give 
our members in the “reports.” As an 
Association we have the possibility of co- 
operative effort to make this search list 
more complete and valuable than any 
other trade-mark bureau. A few of our 
members sent in a complete list of their 
brand-marks with labels, catalogues, and 
price-lists in response to our general re- 
quest, early in the year, but it is evi- 
dent that continued direct work must be 
given by the secretary's office to obtain 
such marks. 


Revenue and Expenses. 


Your Special Committee on Trade-Mark 
Bureau for the year 1917 reported to the 
Chicago convention that under the pro- 
posed plan they estimated that a charge 
of $3 per trade-mark would make the 
bureau self-supporting, based on approx- 
imately the present number of registra- 
tions per year, and without trying to ex- 
tend the old method, which, however, 
should now be brought up to date. Your 
committee is glad to report that our revy- 
enue for 1918 is in excess of our expenses 
by a small amount. They regret, how- 
ever, that less than 5 per cent. of our 
membership have availed themselves of 
the services of the bureau. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, to Septembr 1, 116 reports 
on trade-marks have been made, of which 
eighty-four have had registration cer- 
tificates issued. This is less than a tenth 
of the business that should be done, and 
while we consider the bureau is now one 
of the prominent valuable assets of the 
sociation, 95 per cent. of our member- 
ship are seemingly ignorant of the pro- 
tection which the bureau can give them. 
In the opinion of your committee two 
things are absolutely essential to the fur- 
and develop- 









ther proper establishment 

ment of the bureau’s work Virst, we 
must teach our membership the value of 
the bureau to them. Secondly, we must 
make the bureau more valuable to our 
members by increasing our records and 
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We should have a trained 
clerk whose principal duties would be 
trade-mark bureau work. We, therefore, 
recommend that the incoming Executive 
Committee be instructed to appropriate 
a sufficient sum of money, not to exceed 
$1,500, to be used by the secretary under 
the direction of the Trade-Mark Commit- 
tee to carry out the above needs. 
Respectfully submitted, — 

D. W. Edgerly, Chairman, 

F. P. Cheesman, 

G. V. Horgan. 


Mr. Edgerly:—We have here several 
reports and certificates which show the 


facilities, 


bureau’s work, also a list of 120 trade-, 


marks ending in “cote” or “kote,” also 
124 marks ending in_ “lite, light, 
“white,” “ite”; also we have a record of 
the use by twenty-three concerns of the 
word “velvet,” or some similar marks. 
These are quite prevalent in our industry, 
and show the danger of using similar 
marks. The query is, How can the pub- 
lic remember your mark, as applied to 
your particular make of goods, when they 
are in competition with other marks? I 
regret that Mr. Crosby, at the last mo- 
ment, was unable to attend, and as his 
remarks are in line with the committee’s 
work, and really are a part of the report 
of the committee, as he has worked very 
closely with us the past year, with your 
permission I would like to have Mr. 
Cheesman, one of our committee mem- 
bers, read this in part. 

Mr. Morton:—Mr. Cheesman, 
be pleased to have you do so. 


Trade-Marks and Their Protec- 


tion. 
By Gorham Crosby, 
Member of the New York Bar, and 
Trade-Mark and Patent Counsel. 


To many the questions of trade-mark 
adoption and protection are considered of 
minor importance, probably because it is 
only occasionally that a concern meets 
with a heavy money loss on account of 
having to discontinue the use of a trade- 
mark, and is forced to print new labels 
and expend large sums in advertising to 
let their trade know that their new mark 
signifies the same goods they bought un- 
der the old mark. In some cases it is 
also partly because many marks selected 
are first used only to a small extent in a 
local market and little attention is there- 
fore given to them. Some of these marks 
grow in importance with expansion of the 
business, and finally the importance of 
protection of the marks is realized, only 
to find that others have the right to use 
the mark or a very similar mark. I 
hardly need to point out that in your own 
trade many concerns use substantially the 
same or similar trade-marks, making it 
extremely difficult for many prospective 
purchasers to distinguish between the 
goods of different concerns. 

The cost of selling and advertising has 
today reached a point where it is a vital 
element in every progressive business. 
The trade-mark generally forms one of 
the important elements in selling zoods. 
An established and well-advertised brand 
always sells more readily, and manufac- 
turers and merchants are awakening to 
the importance of the proper selection of 
their trade-marks and their protection. 
But in order that you may start right and 
select and adopt marks having intrinsic 
value and capable of satisfactory protec- 
tion, you must, at least broadly, under- 


stand and comprehend the essentials and 
“ trade-mark 


we will 


roblems appertaining to 
Siaete. The Trade-Mark Bureau of your 
with which I have had the 


ssociation, 
eae of being associated during the 
last year, I am glad to say. is endeavor- 
ing to develop a practical and complete 
department to give the information which 
its members need, not only in regard to 


particular marks, but also educational 
matter relating to trade-marks in gen- 
eral. A splendid beginning has been 


made of which some of you are well 
aware, and the plans for the future are 


of broad scope. 


First to Use. 


In this country it is the first to adopt 
and use a trade-mark who is entitled to 
its exclusive use. In some countries it is 
the first to register the mark and that, 
whether he has used it or not, but in the 
United States it is the first to use the 
mark and registration is not necessary to 
maintain suit for infringement for unfair 
competition, although government regis- 
tration is prima facie evidence of owner- 
ship. ; 

Not all marks are subject to exclusive 
appropriation. So-called “descriptive 
marks are not. Thus such words as 
“peerless,” “flat-tone” and “climatic’’ are 
not considered good trade-marks because 
they merely denote qualities of the goods 
and are, therefore, said to be descriptive 
thereof. The theory is that no one should 


have any monopoly of the English lan- 
guage for its usual and proper purpose 


of describing the goods in question. Every 
one should have the right to use any part 
of the language to properly describe his 
goods. 

Also marks which are merely geograph- 
ical in that they indicate the place or 
locality of origin of the goods are not 
considered good trade-marks, because 
others whose goods come from the same 


locality should have an equal right to 
designate them, 
Marks containing immoral or scan- 


dalous matter, and marks containing 
flags, coats of arms, or other insignia of 


countries or the States or society em- 
blems, as well as surnames, are to be 
avoided, and marks consisting of. the 


portrait of a living person should not be 
used, except by the consent of such per- 
son in writing. 

It should also be 
constitute infringement it is 
mark to be an 


remembered that to 
not neces- 


sary that the infringing 

exact reproduction of the original. In- 
fringement takes place whenever the in- 
fringing mark so nearly resembles the 
original mark in sound, appearance or 
significance, as might be calculated to 


deceive the purchaser into buying the 
product of another concern than that of 
the one intended. 

These are fundamentals on which our 
trade-mark laws and rights are based. 
They should be continually borne in 
mind in the discussion of all trade-mark 
questions, and no trade-mark should be 
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adopted except after a full consideration 
thereof. 


Work of Trade-Mark Bureau. 


But with the thousands of marks in 
use in your business, some only locally, 


how are you to determine whether the 
mark you have selected is the same as or, 
too, like the mark of another? How 
may you find out what other marks have 
been previously adopted, and whether they 
are still in use? Here is where your 
Trade-Mark Bureau is performing a most 
valuable service. Only about 25 per cent. 
of about 8,000 marks on record in your 
Trade-Mark Bureau are registered at 
Washington. Your Trade-Mark Bureau, 
therefore, has facilities which can not be 
found elsewhere. For a nominal sum the 
bureau makes a search on any mark you 
may submit, and renders a report to you 
giving all marks more or less similar 
which are found as a result of the search. 
From such a report you are in a position 
to determine whether your use of your 
mark probably infringes some prior mark 
and whether some later mark probably 
infringes yours. You are forewarned of 
dangers in the adoption or continued use 
of your mark. If you have already used 
your mark, it will be registered by the 
ureau, in order that any rights you may 
have therein may be given such protection 
as such registration affords, It supple- 
ments Federal registration which is, of 
course, valuable for those marks which 
will pass the U. S. Patent Office examina- 
tion, and which indicates that the mark 
has the qualities of a valuable trade- 
mark, but registration in your Trade- 
Mark Bureau also furnishes a valuable 
aid in the protection of those marks which 
are not entitled to Federal Registration. 
tegistration in your Trade-Mark Bureau 
furnishes a means of notice to all mem- 
bers, of all marks so registered, and the 
certificates or registration contain prints 
of the labels showing exactly how the 
marks are used, which U. S. Patent Office 
registrations do not. 


The Trade-Mark Bureau furnishes the 
names and addresses of the owners of 
marks as shown by its records, so that 
you may inquire as to whether another's 
mark in which you ure interested has 
been abandoned, and is open for another 
to adopt, or as to manner and scope of 
its use. 


_ If your marks are promptly registered 
in the bureau the records thereof may 
prove most helpful to you in case the 
mark ever comes into litigation. 


And _so, you will see, the Association 
Trade-Mark Bureau is performing for 
you a service of great value. if you will 
make full use of its facilities you 
may not only avoid spending large sums 
in getting out labels and advertising 
marks which are of little value, but you 
may also avoid litigation, and advertis- 
ing expenses are more certainly inade in 
a way to bring about lasting and more 
valuable results, 


It seems to me that in this time of re- 
adjustment of trade conditions it is most 
fitting that all inquire into their trade- 
mark rights so that we may be sure that 
our future trade is built on a firm and 
stable basis in these respects, 


Our government is becoming directly 
active in the consideration of these mat- 
ters, and it behooves you to foster and 
bring to the attention of the government 
and those entrusted with its administra- 
tion, the needs of business in trade mark 
matters, in order that reconstruction and 
changes may be made, small though they 
may seem, yet productive of great and 
important results in the aggregate. 


Radical Legislation. 


The period which is immediately before 
us will undoubtedly witness the introduc- 
tion of much new and possibly radical 
legislation. Much consideration is now 
being given to new trade-mark laws and 
treaties. Of treaties and international 
arrangements I will say a word later. Of 
our own trade-mark laws as affecting 
United States rights, they seem to be 
based upon sound and equitable princi- 
ples, so far as the Constitution will per- 
mit. However, there are two problems 
in this respect which I wish to present 
for your consideration, 


The power of our national Congress to 


enact trade-mark legislation is based 
upon the slender thread, known as its 
right to regulate interstate and foreign 


commerce. Consequently, only such trade- 
marks as have been used in interstate 
commerce or in commerce with foreign 
nations or the Indian tribes, may be reg- 
istered in the Patent Office. Marks 
which have been used merery in intra- 
state commerce may not be registered at 
Washington. As a result of this, most, 
if not all, of the States of the Union 
have their independent trade-mark laws, 
so that if one desires to fully protect his 
rights for both interstate and intrastate 
commerce throughout the United States 
he must obtain over forty different reg- 
istrations. Certainly this is a situation 
which should be remedied. It requires an 
amendment of the Constitution whereby 
Congress shall have exclusive power to 
enact legislation for the protection of 
trade-marks in both intrastate as well as 
interstate use, much as it does with re- 
spect to patents and copyrights. The 
Constitution has been many times amend- 
ed to meet new conditions, for example, 
to provide for Federal income taxes and 
the direct election of Senators, and the 
woman's suffrage amendment is now pro- 
posed, so that an amendment with regard 
to trade-marks would not be exceptional. 
With such an amendment and the enact- 


ment of legislation based thereon, ors 
who had used a mark throughout the 
Eastern States for a number of years 


could not suddenly find he was infring- 
ing on his own mark, later registered by 
a pirate, or innocently by some concern 
doing business, in one of the Western 
States. There seems to be no logical ob- 
jection to such a change; the main dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that it requires an 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 


But in the future immediately ahead 
when much constructive legislation will 
undoubtedly be passed, it should be eas- 
ier to accomplish this end than ever be- 
fore, and I believe this Association will 
be doing good work to stand firmly and 
insistently behind such a movement. 
The other point which I @esire to call 


to vour attention is the inability of many 
1 obtain Federal registration 
and well known marks be- 
not measure up to the 


concerns to 
of their long 
cause they do 
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standards required by the Patent Office 
tribunals. By reason of such refusals 
the owner is unable to register his mark 
in certain foreign countries, where Fed- 
eral registration here is a prerequisite. 
In many such cases, for home protection, 
the owner is at best forced to accept the 
inadequate protection of registration in a 
number of the several States if he is to 
have the benefit of trade-mark statutes, 
although he may have some remedies un- 
der the common law. 


Federal Recognition of Unregistered 
Marks. 


It his been suggested that our Federal 
laws be amended to permit Federal regis- 
tration at Washington of such well- 
known marks which do not meet the 
standards set up by the Patent Office of- 
ficials, but which are generally rvocog- 
nized in the trade as good trade-marks. 
I am inclined to believe that the difficulty 
lies not so much in the text of our laws 
as in their construction and application. 
For example, the statute says that a 
mark which consists ‘“‘merely in words 
which are descriptive of the goods with 
which they are used or of the character 
or quality of the goods” shall not be reg- 
istered. Under this statute the Patent 
Office refused registration of ‘‘Bras-Brite” 
on the ground that it was clearly de- 
scriptive of a characteristic or quality of 
the goods, because they would make brass 
bright or served as a brass brightener. 
Of course, others should not be prevented 
from advertising that their goods will 
make brass bright, but why they should 
not be enjoined from using those particu- 
lar words, fancifully spelled, as a trade- 
mark it is difficult to understand. 

Again, take the word ‘“Ru-ber-oid.” 
The Supreme Court held that this meant 
rubber-like and therefore was descriptive 
and not entitled to protection under the 
trade-mark statute. True, the mark in- 
dicates rubber-like, but it is also fanciful, 
and in the trade it indicated origin, as a 
trade-mark should do. Others, of course, 
should not be prevented from describing 
their goods as_ rubber-like, but why 
should they be permitted to use it as 
their own trade-mark to pirate the busi- 
ness of the originator? And if they 
should not be allowed to do so .why should 
not the Federal authorities recognize the 
originator’s rights and register his mark? 
Neither of these marks is merely descrip- 
tive as prescribed by the statute. They 
are indirectly descriptive as stated, but 
they also are fanciful and arbitrary and 
furnish a means by which the goods may 
be distinguished from similar goods of 
others. It seems to me that it is these 
arbitrary rulings of the Patent Office and 
courts which are in a large measure pre- 
venting many owners of marks from ob- 
taining the protection to which they are 
entitled. The law seems to be liberal 


enough as it stands if only it be con- 
strued in a liberal and practical manner, 
but the question arises as to how is this 
difficulty best met. To bring about an 
overruling of a long line of decisions by 
the Patent Office and courts as to the in- 
terpretation to be given the statute seems 
well nigh impossible. The easier method 
seems to be to reframe the statute in 
such terms that it shall plainly appear 
that all such marks are entitled to regis- 
tration. I think the members of this As- 
sociation are vitally affected by this ques- 
tion, and would do well to bring these 
difficulties to the attention of their Con- 
gressmen and possibly recommend specific 
legislation to meet this problem, and 
bring our laws up to a standard of liber- 
ality equal to that of other civilized na- 
tions, and whereby any mark which, as a 
whole, is in any way distinctive and capa- 
ble of distinguishing the originator’s 
goods from similar goods of others, will 
be entitled to Federal registration, even 
though it contain descriptive or geo- 
graphical matter. ; 

Your Trade Mark Committee has these 
matters in mind as a part of the broader 
work to be undertaken by the Trade- 
Mark Bureau and will, I trust, at the 
proper time, bring them more specifically 
before the Association for action. 


Foreign Registration. 


The last point I desire to bring up is 
that of foreign registration. Statistics 
show that our exports are increasing at 
a rapid rate. Many of you are starting 
or enlarging your export business. There 
is no question but that the value of the 
good-will of American concerns exporting 
to foreign countries will soon reach un- 
dreamt-of bounds. Many concerns are 
alive to the fact that industrial property, 
such as trade-marks, represent the insur- 
ance policy on the good-will of their busi- 
ness. Why should you not spend a rela- 
tively small amount to protect the good- 
will of your business by obtaining through 
registration of your trade-marks, not only 
in the United States, but in every country 
in which you are going to or are likely 
to do business? In many countries the 
first to register obtains the exclusive 
rights, irrespective of who was the first 
to adopt the mark. Unscrupulous out- 
siders, and even a concern’s own agents, 
have been known to register an Ameri- 
can concern’s mark in such countries and 
thereby deprive it of all rights in its own 
trade-mark in such countries. 

Hence, whenever there is any likeli- 
hood of the goods being shipped to any 
foreign countries, the trade-mark should 
be promptly registered in those countries. 

This raises the practical question that 
while the cost of registration may not be 
too expensive for & concern which uses 
only one mark, yet a concern using a 
at many different brands might find 
this premium excessively high. The 
greater the number of trade-marks they 
employ in marking their goods, the less 
protection they thereby secure in the for 
eign market. It is far better to concen 
trate on one distinctive trac mark for 
all gvods made by one and the ime con- 
cern and to do away with the use of 
brand marks by utilizing numbers in 
their place, than it is to endeavor to pro- 
tect a good-will throughout the world by 
registering a great number of entirely 
different brand marks. The cost of reg- 
istration Of a single mark 1s only about 
$5 per country per year. 

At present the only effective way 
seems to be for the exporter to register 
his marks,,.or the more important of 
them, in every country where he expects 
to do business. It is generally conceded 
that this is not as it should be. There is 
a treaty arrangement known as the Berne 
Convention, under which a mark regis- 
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nd, is considered 
d in all countries 
icluding Belgium, 
nd, Austria, Tu- 
jtaly and Brazil. 


Switzer] 


islel 


tered at Berne, 
as having bee res 
parties to the treaty, 
Spain, France, Swit 

nis, Holland, Portuga 


Pan-American Convention. 


The United States i ot a party to this 
treaty, and its assumed advantages are 
therefore denied our tizens. There has 
been under way for several years a Pan- 
American Convention in which the United 
States is included, but will probably be 
some time before it cas put into opera- 
tion, and it is stated that our laws will 
have to be amended betore its supposed 
advantages will be lable to us. While 
the Pan-American Convention is an am- 
biguous document, permitting of various 
interpretations, it is clear that whatever 
the rights may be which are granted to 
American traders under the same, they 
are obtained only if the American trader 
is able to register his trade-mark in the 
United States Patent Olfice. Here again 
the United States latent Office is the 
door through which we must pass before 
Wwe can secure tiie benefits of this union 
when it comes into full force and effect. 

If our own trade-mark laws are not 
amended to permit of easier registration, 
then we should surely make reciprocal ar- 
rangements, by treaties or otherwise, with 
countries, such as Cuba, in order to en- 
able us to register our trade-marks in 
Cuba without showing that the mark has 
been registered in the United States Pat- 
ent Office. 

It seems to me that we are very far 
behind in these matters and that it is the 
duty of American business to insist that 
steps be at once taken to make interna- 
ional trade-mark protection more simple 
and effective for our exporters. Now 
seems to be the opportune time. Let us 
make our own laws and practice more 
simple and liberal, both for ourselves and 
foreigners, and then have a simple ar- 
rangement with the other nations where- 
by an American concern may register its 
mark in one bureau and such registration 
be considered as registration in each of 
the signatory nations so far as priority 
is concerned, provided, however, if de- 
sired, that each country may require the 
completing or registration in that coun- 
try according to its own rules before any 
suit for infringement may be maintained 
in such country. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Edgerly:—In the committee’s re- 
port our recommendation called for 
$1,500, and it has been eliminated. I will 
say in this connection that in the Board 
of Directors the Trade-Mark Committee 
holds the high record for asking for ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Morton:—You have heard the re- 
port of the Trade-Mark Bureau and the 
remarks of Mr. Edgerly. What is the 
recommendation of tne Board of Direct- 
ors, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Sawyer:—The board approved the 
report, recommending a change in_ the 
last paragraph, the change having been 
made betore the report was read to this 
convention. 

Mr. Morton:—The Board of Directors 
is heartily in accord with this committee, 
and intends to recommend to the incoming 
administration that the facilities of the 
New York office be placed at the disposal 
of this committee in a larger degree, if 
possible, and that more clerical help be 
supplied, if possible, to help this work 
along. Now, you have heard the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors. Is 
that concurred in? 

Mr. Caspar :—I would like to send out, 
in my teevie way, a clarion call to the 
members of this Association, wno, 1 am 
positive, do not realize and appreciate the 
venetfits and the vaiue of the ‘1srade-Mark 
Bureau. When we realize that we have 
4,0uU0 names registered, and that during 
the past year tuere has been little in ex- 
cess of 1UU names registered, and with 
the additional knowleuge and informa- 
tion that approximately 4,000 names now 
in use and not registered should be reg- 
istered, something should be done and 
could be done with success to the Asso- 
ciation and the members to bring the 
matter more tuorcibly to the attention of 
the members. I happen to know that one 
of the largest—l mignt say one of the 
first three or five varnish manufacturers 
in the country—during the past year 
adopied a trade-mark and color cards, 
labels, and a general intensive campaign 
Was prepared but not started, only to 
ascertain just a few days before the cam- 
Paign was started that another large 
manufacturer had on the market a like 
material under practically the same name. 


it is to the credit of the concerns who 
had already exploited a product with this 
similar. name that they had registered 
their trade-mark, Whereas the concern 
who Was ubout to exploit, having the 
faciliues of the bureau, had not even re- 
ferrea to our list of trade names. it 
seems lO me that perhaps bringing the at- 
tention to Lhe secretaries of the various 
Clubs, that some communication issued 
by the chairman of the ‘l'rade-Mark Bu- 
reau, be wuthorized by the convention, 
addressed to the secretaries of the various 
clubs, with a request that it be read at 
some regular meeting of the various 
clubs, and perhaps in that way to call the 
matter to the attention of our members. 
Jt is a very, very, important matter, and 
when we are registering 300 and 400 
names a year, it seems as though the bu- 
reau and its facilities and benefits and 
advantages are not realized, or have not 
been brought to the attention of the As- 
sociation in the proper way. I am very 
glad to make these remarks at this time, 
because 1 have great contidence in the 
bureau; I see great possibilities, and cer- 
tainly this illustration 1 have mentioned 
shows that it has a value in an economic 
way. 

Mr Andrews :—I 
Trade-Mark Bureau is 
benefits tl has been derived from this 
organization, and I can vouch for the 
truth of tl statements of Mr. Caspar’s, 
about t varnish concern, and that I 
know it st them several thousand dol- 
lar . there is one thing that comes 
to my 1! in connection with getting the 
regist: of these names now in use 
that ar t in our Registration Bureau. 
It seer me something of this sort 
might that is, that we compose 
a resolut today that up to the first 
O. next J registration fee would be 
the same t now, and that in the 
future, if the registration of a mark is 
worth anything at : it ought to be 
worth more than that is now 


this 
real 


believe 


that 
one of 


the 


the 


charged, and we certainly ought to have 
a registration fee of $10. hat notice 
should be sent around to all your local 
clubs, to the effect that registrations 
made prior to the first of July, the pres- 
ent fee would apply, and that after the 
first of July we would charge a fee of 
$10. I do not know that it is practical, 
and I am not going to make it as a mo- 
tion, but simply as a suggestion. Now 
there is another thing in connection with 
it on this same subject. It seems to me 
that we could get a great deal of good 
if we asked the incoming administration 
to take from these reports such part of it 
as could be utilized successfully, and have 
a copy made and sent to each of our local 
clubs, with the request that their mem- 
bers send that report to their Congress- 
men and Senators, because I don’t think 
that the ordinary Congressman has any 
appreciation of what trade-marks mean 
or anything about its laws. Now you 
have this thing very clearly set forth, 
especially in this last report, showing the 
necessity, under the present law, of re- 
registering in the different States, and all 
that sort of thing, and it seems to me if 
that was boiled down a little bit, and 
made a little bit more concise and a 
printed copy sent to each of our local 
clubs, with the request that their mem- 
bers send it to their local Congressman, 
with such letter as they desire to attach 
to it, and to their Senators, that we would 
really be starting out in the right direc- 
tion to achieve a permanent result, and 
1 think both of those things should be 
done, although I am not going to make 
the motion. 

Mr. Morton:—I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the last speaker on that. 
think that that action should be taken. 
Now we have before us the recommenda- 
tion. Gentlemen, shall the action of the, 
Board of Directors on this report be con- 
eurred in? ‘ 

It was regularly moved and carried 
that the action of the board be concurred 
in. 

Mor Morton :—Next is the report of the 
Lead Products Committee, Mr. Gates, 
chairman. (Mr. Gates was not present.) 

Mr. Morton :—This report, gentlemen, is 
one that shows a great deal of thought 
on this subject. I have been impressed 
in noticing some of the retail salesmen in 
the retail counters of stores, with the 
fact that the great tendency with such 
gentlemen is to hand out a low-priced 
brush, and when a customer buys a brush 
for 25c. or 30c. or 35c., there must be a 
sort of custom for the retail salesman to 
take hold of a brush of that kind and 
hand it out without stopping to try to 
sell a man a high-grade brush with 
which he can get good work. I think that 
this report is exceedingly valuable with 
that recommendation. 1 think that the 
wearing qualities of our products and the 
appearance is largely dependent upon the 
goods being applied with a_ suitable 
brush, adapted to the work to be done. I 
think it is a very good report, and Il am 
glad it is to be spread upon the records 
and will go before all of the ‘members. 
What is the recommendation, Mr. Sec- 
retary, on this report? 

Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, this report is 
betore you for your action. What do you 
desire to do with it? 

it was regularly moved and carried 
that it be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. Morton :—Next will be the report 
of the Lead Products Committee. 


Report of the Lead Products 


Committee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :-— 

The Lead Products Committee at the 
last convention of this Association in 
Chicago, 1917, made the assertion that 
the year 1917 had been the least satis- 
factory of any year experienced by the 
present generation of corroders. 

The year 1918 has not improved the 
situation, but the manufacturers of lead 
products have been and are now meeting 
the situation, studying and devising meth- 
ods that may be equitable to our coun- 
try’s great needs and demands, and at 
the same time keeping the industry going 
on a sound footing. 


Pig Lead. 


Pig lead was and still is an essential 
war material and its demand and price 
changes so far this year have been only 
in one direction, upward, with but one 
downward movement throughout the year. 

Times have been when a change in 
either direction of a single dollar per ton 
has caused uneasiness to the producers. 
Nowadays greater changes in metal are 
frequent and are taken as a matter of 
consequence. 

The producers of pig lead joined with 
what is known as the Lead Producers’ 
Committee, and all have worked and are 
still working in perfect harmony with the 
government at Washington. 


Lead in Oil. 


To the corroders acetic acid is neces- 
sary, and this commodity is still under 
government control. As to linseed oil, 
your committee has reported. It is some- 
thing we cannot do without in our leaa- 
in-oil industry, for there is a gallon or 
more of linseed oil in each hundred 
pounds of white lead in oil paste. 

The increased cost in fuel, labor and 
packages, particularly steel containers, 
also freights, added to the pig lead, oil, 
and acid mentioned previously, have 
placed a heavy burden upon the lead 
manufacturers, and that conditions are 
no worse than they are is due to the hard 
and thoughtful labors of those in charge 
of our large industries. 


Dry White Lead (Basic Carbonate 
and Basic Sulphate). 


While the demand, especially from 
government departments, has been large, 
the manufacturers have been able and 
still are able to fill the needs satisfac- 
torily of both direct and indirect govern- 
ment requirements, and also the require- 
ments for essential civilian purposes. 

If at times there has been any shortage 
for commercial businesses, it has been 
due to the fact that government orders 
must of necessity be given preference. 


Red Lead and Orange 
Mineral. 


Business in these commodities has been 
very active, and though the manufacturer 
has been taxed at times to capacity, there 
has been no shortage of these materials 
and there is plenty for all government 
and civil purposes. 

Your committee cannot predict the fu- 
ture, but can and does strongly advise. 
every manufacturer of paint materials to 
study comparative costs for last year, 
and for that period of the present year 
just passed. 

The producing costs have increased 
with alarming rapidity, especially during 
the past few months. This increase can 
be attributed to fuel, freight and the vari- 
ous expenses of handling and packing, 
with the labor cost predominating. Labor 
is now so uncertain that the turnover is 
greater than ever. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. Gates, Chairman. 
J. J. Morsman, 
F. V. Hammar. 

Mr. Gates:—Of course, you understand 
that this report was written before the 
armistice was declared, and afterward 
revised in so far as the committee could 
do so, without being able to get together, 
being at the far corners of the country, 
and since the National Association has 
met things have arisen which make some 
of this report seem obsolete, perhaps, and 
therefore I thought I would not read it, 
but let you read it for yourselves, and I 
will just comment on one paragraph. I 
will tell you the paragraph at the end, 
where we comment upon not being able 
to predict the future, but strongly advise 
every paint manufacturer to study condi- 
tions. I believe the committee will stand 
behind me in saying that these things 
should be done, regardless of conditions 
that may change or have been changed 
already. One thing I believe you will 
agree with me, and that is where I say 
that the committee cannot predict the fu- 
ture. We could not predict what has 
taken place, what was about to take 
place, since this meeting has begun. The 
Lead Producers’ Committee, who have 
been handling the raw material, have ar- 
bitrarily handled the output and the dis- 
tribution and the price. The lead manu- 
facturer has nothing to do with the sit- 
uation of late as far as the price of paint 
lead has been concerned. Since we have 
been in session the Lead Producers’ Com- 
mittee have reduced the price of pig lead 
$20 a pound. We therefore claim that 
we are not familiar with the future, be- 
cause we could not predict that, and we 
are not able to predict, also, the nearby 
result. I am sorry that the other mem- 
bers of the committee are not able to con- 
fer, so that something more definite might 
be said, but I do not feel capable of say- 
ing what nearby conditions may be, be- 
cause the manufacturers of all materials 
know what it means to see a drastic drop, 
and therefore I am not going to make any 
further remarks of what may be the fu- 
ture policy of the manufacturers, be- 
cause I know not, and I am afraid the 
other manufacturers could not say. 

Mr. Morton :—What did the board rec- 
ommend on this report? 

Mr. Sawyer:—The board approved the 
reprinted report that was placed before 
it, and referred it to the convention as a 
matter of information. 

It was moved and seconded and duly 
carried that the action of the board be 
coserrse es v 

Mr, Morton :—We will now have the re- 
port of the Linseed Oil Committee. ' 


Report of the Committee on Lin- 


seed Oil. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

The hardships that have surrounded 
the linseed oil industry during the past 
year almost suggest that this report be 
made up of an excoriation of those in- 
fluences which created the unprecedented 
conditions. 

The low and high price for oil during 
the crop year of 1917-18 ranged from 
$1 to $1.92, in cooperage, in the principal 
markets. In the meantime, flaxseed fluc- 
tuated between $3 and $4.90 at the North- 
western terminals. Buyers of oil, with 
speculative tendencies, have reaped a 
harvest, while the more timid missed the 
biggest opportunity of their lives. The 
history of the business does not reveal 
ee like the experience of the past 
re. . 

There is but one fundamental reason 
for the wide fluctuation in flaxseed, viz., 
the phenomenally short crop, coupled with 
impaired shipping conditions from Argen- 
tine and other foreign countries. 

This also explains the cause of the 
advance in oil, with the addition that 
every item that enters into the working 
cost of a bushel of seed was advanced 
without warning, in some cases as much 
as 400 and 500 per cent. 

Thousands of barrels of linseed oil were 
sold last fall, based on a working cost 
of 25 cents a bushel, and before the con- 
tracts were completed it is safe to say 
that some mills were suffering under a 
working cost of 75 cents. 

This only shows that less common 
business sense has been exercised by the 
flax crusher during not only the past year, 
but in former years, than in any other 
important industry. We must all admit 
it. Nothing but the interposition of and 
Suggestions made by the different depart- 
ments of the War Industries Board have 
caused us to wake up. Reforms are on 
foot for stabilizing the industry and pre- 
venting speculation. 

We have been reminded that we are 
the only vegetable oil producers who ex- 
tend credit for our products, but this is 
no longer so, for on November 1 of this 
year the business was placed on a cash 
basis. We believe this will meet with the 
approval of every important and respon- 
sible oil buyer. It will give him protec- 
tion against irresponsible and unfair com- 
petition, 

On the other hand, it will enable the 
crusher to reduce the working cost. 

Crushers are today combing the earth 
for supplies of seed with which to create 
stocks of oil, and, incidentally, to reduce 
the price to the consumer. The outlook 
is favorable, and, while it is out of the 
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question to expect pre-war prices in the 
near future, general relief is in sight. 

The outlook for the 1918 crop in the 
American Northwest is 16,000,000 bush- 
els, being a little in excess of double the 
quantity raised last year. It is generally 
believed that we must secure 10,000,000 
bushels from foreign countries to supply 
the oil requirements for the 1918-19 fiscal 
pericd. 

At this juncture we stop long enough 
to take off our hats to the Flaxseed De- 
velopment Committee. They rendered ex- 
cellent service and justly aeserve special 
mention. 

In submitting this report we have pur- 
posely avoided dwelling at length on 
statistical data, believing it afforded little 
comfort. 

With bowed heads we conclude this re- 
port, as we recall the patriotism and sac- 
rifices made by our members during the 
year; of their generous response to our 
country’s call, whether it be their time, 
their money or the precious lives of their 
sons. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. Hirst, Chairman. 
W. B. Leslie. 
R. H. Adams. 


Mr. Morton :—lIn connection, gentlemen, 
with this report, I will read a resolution 
that we received from the Pittsburgh 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 

(The resolution was read.) 


Resolution by the Pittsburgh Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club. 


To the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

Whereas, The users and distributors of lin- 
seed ol having been notified simultaneously 
by all crushers thereof that the terms and 
cash discounts heretofore existing on carload 
shipments and in effect for many years were 
withdrawn and uniform terms thereafter on 
carload shipments will be sight draft with 
bill of lading; and 

Whereas, There being no economical or finan- 
cial necessity for such arbitrary action; and 

Whereas, The distribution and use of this 
product for resale and for manufacturing pur- 
poses, the latter in paint and varnish products 
sold on thirty and sixty-day terms, would un- 
necessarily disturb the equilibrium of paint 
and varnish trade customs in the United 
States and all over the world where American 
paint and varnish products were offered; and 

Whereas, The principal users and distribu- 
tors of linseed oil in the United States being 
members of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association; 

Resolved, To enter emphatic protest against 
the mandate and dictum of the manufacturers 
of linseed oil as unfair, unreasonable, dic- 
tatorial and contrary to all American com- 
mercial procedure and customs, striking at 
the very root of commercial credit and prac- 
tice, distreutively assailing the paint and var- 
nish industries of the United States which 
hope to enter the field for world wide distri- 
bution of its products and the expansion and 
development of American overseas trade in 
competition with foreign manufacturers, and 
that copies of this resolution be sent to all 
crushers in the United States, 

Unanimously adopted. 

George F., i s 

November 21, 1918. - er ee 

Mr. Morton :—We will hear the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors on 
this report and the resolution. 

Mr. Sawyer:—The board approved the 
report of the committee and referred it to 
the convention as a matter of information. 

Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, that they have simply re- 
ferred this matter without any recom- 
mendation as a matter of information. 
Is_ there any discussion on this subject? 

Mr. Cheesman :—Mr. President, a good 
deal of what I was going to say has been 
taken out of my mouth by the report, 
where the crushers say that less common 
business sense has been exercised, not 
only in the past year, but in former years, 
than in any other important industry. I 
am ready to stand on that platform. 
There has been no change in the cash pur- 
chases of flaxseed. They have always 
paid cash for their seed, and we have al- 
ways bought it on thirty days’ time, 1 
per cent. off ten days. I can see no rea- 
son why these terms should be changed 
now; to the contrary, I can see a good 
many reasons why this should not be 
changed. We were told by Mr. Tregoe 
this morning, and he is conceded to be 
perhaps the ablest authority in the United 
States, and that means in the world, on 
the subject of credits, that there were 
three different stages through which 
commerce went :—First, we had the barter 
stage, then we had the cash stage, and 
then we got to the credit stage. We 
hope there will be a fourth stage, the 
credit acceptance stage. The crushers 
seem to be going back to the second stage, 
the cash stage. The stony age has been 
suggested by Mr. Caspar. They are mak- 
ing a great mistake in trying to put these 
terms into effect. We had a meeting in 
New York and we sent a communication 
to the crushers signed by thirty-five of 
the leading buyers of linseed oil in New 
York. We have the response of the 
crushers and they stand on their original 
terms so far, although I understand that 
they are weakening a little. We propose 
to carry the matter further, to the Paint 
Manufacturers and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; in fact, the Paint Man- 
ufacturers’ Association have already had 
their members to send out a protest. So 
far as I have been able to find out only 
two parties in the United States are 
in favor of these terms, and they are on a 
selfish platform. Speaking personally, if 
I may be excused for so doing, our firm 
for forty years have discounted all their 
bills, so that it seemed to be that we 
might be selfishly inclined and say that 
this does not affect us. It does affect us 


—we have to borrow money to discount 
our bills. When you go to a bank and 
ask them for money to discount a sight 


draft from which no discount is allowed 
they rather look at you with a feeling 
that they do not care to do that. In the 
first place, it is a sort of reflection on 
our trade in general that we should be 
asked to change these terms to sight 


draft. In the second place, there is no 


@saving, and the bank is perfectly willing 


to loan a good part in money if he can 
show that he is going to make money 
by using their money. There are also 
difficulties arising in a concern that has 
several plants in several parts of the 
country, whose main office might be lo- 
cated several hundred, or thousand, miles, 
perhaps, from one of the plants, and the 
carload of oil arrived before we get the 
invoice for it. In case of sight draft at- 


tached to invoice, this would mean that 
we could not take the car from the rail- 
road until the sight draft had been paid. 
Fortunately, the contract did not call for 
such terms, and we would be very re- 
luctant to comply with such terms. I 
can’t for the life of me see why we want 
these terms unless they want more money. 
They made more money this year, I am 
told, than ever before in the history of 
their business. We haven't heard of any 
of them failing. On the contrary, we 
have heard of them going into other lines, 
cocoanut oil, for instance. There is abso- 
lutely no necessity for it, and this will 
lead to others doing the same thing. Had 
they put it on a platform of a thirty 
days’ acceptance note, unquestionabiy 
there would have been no protest made 
by anyone, and I trust that those who 
have not already protested to their crush- 
ers will take the matter up at once and 
make the protest as strong as the Pitts- 
burgh Club makes theirs. It should not 
be allowed. 

Mr. Caspar :—We are now considering 
a report of the Committee on Linseed Oil 
and a resolution of the Pittsburgh Club in 
regard to linseed oil terms. This dscus- 
sion of the resolution, and, I dare say, 
the report of the Committee on Linseed 
Oil, applies to thte terms in carload ship- 
ments, net cash, with sight draft attached 
to bili of lading, as per notice of one of 
the crushers, I call the attention of the 
convention to a paragraph in the report 
of the committee, which I will read: 

(Paragraph read by Mr. Caspar.) 

We believe this will meet the approval 
of every important and responsible oil 
buyer. If we adopt a resolution of the 
Pittsburgh Club we cannot consistently 
concur in the report of the Committee on 
Linseed Oil and the action of the Board 
of Directors. I would, therefore, suggest 
that we_ accept the report of the Commit- 
tee on Linseed Oil, with the elimination 
or the non-concurrence of the Association 
in that paragraph in which they state 
“We believe this will meet with the ap- 
proval of every important, responsible oil 
buyer.” 

Mr. Morton :—You have heard the mo- 
tion of Mr. Caspar that we change that 
paragraph in the report. 

Mr. Caspar:—We cannot change the 
paragraph in the report without the con- 
sent of the committee. We can non- 
concur. 

Mr. Morton (continuing) :—That we 
non-concur in that particular section of 
the report and that we adopt the resolu- 
tion presented by the Pittsburgh Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this matter? 

Mr. Caspar:—I might say that the 
idea being that the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association and the Pitts- 
burgh Club stand clearly as protesting 
against the terms of net cash on carload 
shipments. That is the purpose of the 
Pittsburgh resolution, and it is our belief 
that the Association, in the discussion 
that has been held all over the country, 
should, as a national association, protest. 

Mr. Morton:—Have we an oil man 
present who might give us the other side 
of this question? We would like to hear 
something on the other side at this time. 
I think there was a thought among some 
of the directors that possibly the action— 
this change of the action on the part of 
the oil crushers—might mean that they 
would give greater protection to the 
larger buyers, whereas in the past they 
have been inclined to sell in small lots. 

Mr. Caspar :—There may be some rea- 
son for there being no crushers here. 

Mr. Morton:—ls there any one who 
would like to speak on this subject? Are 
you ready for the question? 

Motion relative to the report of the 
Committee on Linseed Oil was duly sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. Morton :—The next is the report of 
the Paint Manufacturers Committee. 


Report of the Paint Manufac- 


turers’ Committee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

The past twelve months, like the pre- 
ceding period, have brought to the paint 
manutacturing industry many difficulties, 
and general business has suffered because 
of high prices, scarcity of material, 
scarcity of labor, and freight congestion. 

From the time of our country’s entry 
into the war, paint manufacturers have 
shown a strong desire to co-operate with 
the government, and have gone on record 
that any sacrifices would be willingly 
made at the request of the government 
which would aid in bringing the war to 
a successful conclusion. 

Because of high prices of all material 
entering into the manufacture of paint, 
manufacturers have been obliged to make 
several revisions in their price lists, and 
today what paint is being purchased out- 
side of government requirements is prob- 
ably bought for the express purpose of 
protecting valuable material, which is in 
keeping with the spirit of conservation 
so general throughout the country. 

During the war, and particularly since 
the United States entered same, products 
of the paint and varnish industries have 
been in great demand by many depart- 
ments of the government, and in some 
branches have been indispensable to the 
proper promotion of the war. Prior to 
the cessation of hostilities, the War In- 
dustries Board and the Priorities Board 
were securing data from various sources 
for the purpose of deciding the proper 
classification of the industry, but no de- 
cision on this important subject had been 
rendered the day that the armistice was 


signed. 

The War Service : 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association has 
performed valuable service during the 
year, most conspicuous being the com- 
plete revision of formulas in use by the 
War Department, the same being oOfficial- 
ly accepted on May 7, 1918. The work 
of this committee, calling as it does for 
great personal sacrifice on the part of its 
members, is never-ending, and other 
problems, equally important to the gov- 
ernment and to the industry, are now 
under consideration. 

At the time this report is being written 
it has been definitely decided to hold the 
annual meeting of the Paint Manufactur- 
ers’ Association on Lecember 12 and 13. 
There have been many reasons why the 
annual meeting of the Association should 
have been delayed, or rather postponed, 
one of the most important being the con- 
ference of all the War Service Commit- 





Committee of the 


tees of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to be held at Atlantic City 
early in December. The results of this 
conference will be reported in detail to 
the members at the annual meeting, and 
it is quite likely that information received 
at this conference will enable the paint 
manufacturers to decide some of the vex- 
in questions that are confronting the 
industry. Several committees of the As- 
sociation are working on important prob- 
lems of interest to the industry, such as 
cost accounting, trade acceptances, and 
terms, but it is not possible at this time 
to report in detail on committee activi- 
ties, as but few reports have been re- 
ceived by our secretary. It is sufficient, 
therefore, to state that there has been 
much work for all committees during the 
past year, and it is certain that their re- 
ports will indicate conscientious effort 
along progressive lines. 

With the probability of a permanent 
peace in the near future, it is fair to 
believe that many restrictions affecting 
the industry will soon be removed, and 
that there will be a steady tendency to- 
ward resumption of business along nor- 
mal lines. During the readjustment 
problems will be encountered, and it is 
only through close co-operation and con- 
tinued activities of standing committees 
that these problems may be disposed of 
satisfactorily. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howard J. Greene, 
Z. IE. Martin. 
J. P. Thomy. 

Mr. Morton:—The recommendation of 
the Board on that, Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Secretary:—The Board approved 
the report and referred it to the conven- 
tion as a matter of information. 

Mr. Morton :—Is that action concurred 
in? 

It was moved and carried that the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors be con- 
curred in. 

Mr. Morton:—I will have Secretary 
Sawyer read a proposed _ amendment to 
the Constitution and By-Laws. He will 
read it at this time and we will vote on 
it later. , : 

Mr. Morton:—This will be laid on the 
table, so that the members may have an 
opportunity of referring to the printed 
By-Laws and considering it, and we will 
take it up later in the session. 

From the Floor :—What is the action 
of the board on that, Mr. President. 

Mr. Sawyer :—The board voted to sub- 
mit it to the convention as a resolution 
offered by the Board of Directors. ; 

Mr. Morton:—We have a resolution 
presented by Mr. Marcus M. Marks, of 
the Morris Herman Company, which I 
think, should be read and then referred 
to the Resolutions Committee of the 
Board of Directors. 


Resolution from New York Club. 


Whereas, The sudden change from war to 
peace has unsettled many calculations and 
brought new problems before the business com- 
munity; and 

Whereas, Studies of periods after our pre- 
vious wars, notably the Civil War, reveal de- 
pression in business and recession in prices; 

Whereas, Comparison of conditions then and 
now show that our country was weakened 
and distressed after the Civil War, while 
European countries were fresh and strong at 
that time, but on the contrary, today our 
country is wealthy and vigorous when many 
foreign countries are poor and crippled, and 
that, therefore, conclusions based on the post- 
Civil War period are not valid now; 

Whereas, The market for labor will be short 
for some time, both here and abroad, on ac- 
count of the great slaughter-of the war and 
the elimination from constructive employment 
of the large army of occupation required for 
some time to come; 

Whereas, In the great demand for materials 
for reconstruction our country will be looked 
toward for supplies, both on account of our 
rich resources and the increased good-will of 
allied nations toward the United States; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association ex- 
press its great confidence in the future pros- 
perity of the United States, with faith in the 
ability, energy and resourcefulness of our peo- 
ple, we realize that after the present short 
period of hesitation there will comé years of 
Stability in values and vastly increased busi- 
ness; 

Resolved That we call upon our members 
and the trade generally not to be pessimistic 
during the days of hesitation, but to prepare 
actively for greater enterprises, both in do- 
mestic and foreign commerce. 

Ours is a victory convention. We are sound- 
ly optimistic in the faith that the victory of 
destructive war will immediately be followed 
by the still greater victory of a constructive 
and prosperous peace. 

If there is no objection this will be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors’ Resolu- 
tion Committee. We will now hear the 
report of the Roll of Honor Committee. 


Report of Roll of Honor Com- 


mittee. 


the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

The Roll of Honor 
report that during the 
there has been compiled, and set up in 
form over 4,000 names of employes and 
members of firms, and members of the 
paint, oil and varnish clubs throughout 
the country who have entered the service 
of the United States. This list is ready 
for publication, and awaits the sanction 
of the Board of Directors. 

Under the resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation in Chicago, in 1917, this com- 
mittee was empowered to compile and pub- 
lish an Honor Roll at the expense of the 
National Association. Before doing so, 
however, your committee deems it wise 
to report to you that the printing of such 
list as we have on suitable paper, with 
proper color (if two colors), will cost $396 
for 5,000 copies, not including postage. 

While your committee feels that this 
will be a most patriotic thing, and a most 
complimentary demonstration to make 
towards the employes of the various mem- 
bers of the Association and the Associa- 
tion members, it feels duty bound to con- 
fer first with the Executive Committee, 
on account of the cost of publishing the 
roll, which would carry with it the mail- 
ing and the cost of the envelopes, amount- 
ing approximately from $150 to $160 more. 
Respectfull¥ submitted, 

W. R. Hyde, Chairman. 
J. C. Drouillard, 

R. McC. Bullington, 
Paul Dean, 


Chairman. 


To 


Committee 
past ten months 


beg to 


29 


Mr. Morton:—Right along with that 
report 1 will have the secretary read the 
resolution that we received from the Chi- 
cago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 


Resolution by the Chicago Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club. 


Whereas, The ‘‘call to arms’’ of our country 
has met with a hearty response by the men 
atliliated with the trades represented in the 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
who have given up every thing dear to them, 
not only in their homes and associations, but 
shown a willingness to put up with all the 
hardships and dangers of war, even to the 
giving of their lives if necessary to win the 
the war, in order that the whole world may 
be made safe from aggression, and that we 
may in the years to come live in peace and 
appiness; and ; 

ner Many of these men will have no 
other recognition of the sacrifice they have 
made other than the thanks of a grateful 
people and government; therefore be it 






Resolved, ‘hat the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association fully recognizing the 
splendid manner in which these men have 


responded to the call of their country, and 
realizing the privations and dangers they have 
passed through to uphold the principles of our 
government tor freedom and liberty alike to 
all nations of the world, and have kept un- 
sullied the glorious Stars and Stripes of our 
country, and wishing to show this apprecia- 
tion to each individual @o nereby direct:— 

Kirst. That a suitable medal be prepared to 
be given to each returning soldier. 

Second. hat a suitable memorial be pre- 
pared and given to the family of any who 
may not return, 

Third. That a committee of seven represent- 
ing the various branches of our industry, such 
as white lead, oils and naval stores, varnishes, 
paint manufacturers, dry colors, brushes and 
allied interests, be appointed by the president 
to prepare the above and arrange for their 
distribution through the local clubs. 

Fourth. That the money necessary to carry 
out this plan be raised by voluntary contribu- 
tion through this committee in the name of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- - 
tion. 

Mr. Secretary, will you give us the 
recommendation of the Board of Direct- 
ors on this subject? 

Mr. Sawyer :—he board approved the 
report of the committee and reterred it 
to the convention as a matter of infor- 
mation, with the recommendation that 
no further expense be incurred in the 
printing of the list. The resolution was 
adopted by the board and referred to the 
convention, with its approval. 

Mr. Morion:—uenuemen, you have 
heard the recommendations of the Board 
of Directors. Wo you wish to concur in 
that action? This expense mentioned in 
this report is in addition tq the expense 
that has already been incurred, and 
which has been paid for. This would be 
an additional expense. : 

Mr. Caspar:—Mr. Chairman, I might 
say, in discussmg the matter with the 
board, we thought that the time might 
arrive for something of this kind. But to 
publish a list now wouid not be com- 
plete, as our forces are now an army of 
occupation, and the list, if ever prepared, 
should be prepared in a complete form. 
We believe that the various clubs will 
honor the returning soldiers in the proper 
munner, and tor tne National Association 
to take any action in the matter now 
would be rather premature. We believe 
the idea is all rignt, but just a little pre- 
mature. The problem couid be postponed 


to our next convention or some other 
time. ; 
Mr. Morton:—We thought if we car- 


ried out the recommendation of the Chi- 
cago club as shown in the resolutions 
thut have been read that they wouid be 
more acceptable than to send each one a 
printed list of those who have participat- 
ed. Now the matter is before the con- 
vention; you have heard the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors. The mat- 
ter is open for discussion. Would unyone 
like to speak on this? I am sure we 
Want to do everything we can to show to 
our returning soldiers and sailors the 
fact of our high regard for what they 
have done. I think, whether they return 
trom the camps or from the front, our 
love for them is just the same, and our 
desire is to honor them in some way that 
will be appreciated, and it has seemed to 
me that this resolution from the Chicago 
club, perhaps, was the better course to 
pursue. 

Mr. Alpars:—It just occurred to me; 


is this Roll of Honor Committee a per- 
manent or special committee? 

Mr. Morton :—Special. 

Mr. Alpers:—Wouldn’t it be well to 


continue the committee to carry out the 
functions of the Chicago club? I so 
move. 

Mr. Morton :—The first question is con- 
curring with the recommendation of the 
board of Directors, 

Upon motion duly made and carried, 
the action of the Board of Directors was 
concurred in. 

Mr. Morton:—We now have the mo- 
tion of Mr. Caspar, that Mr. Hyde’s com- 
mittee be made a special committee to 
oat out the resolution of the Chicago 
club. 

It was regularly moved and carried 
that Mr. Hyde’s Committee on Roll of 
Honor be continud as a special committee. 

Mr. Morton :—Before we take a recess 
we will have the preliminary report of 
the Nominating Committee, Mr. Andrews, 
chairman, 

Mr. Martin:—Mr. President, I am sgec- 
retary of that committee, and Mr, An- 
drews asked me to make that report, 

Mr. Morton :—We will have the report, 
then, from Luther Martin, of New York 
city, the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, 

For president, E. J. Cornish (loud and 
prolonged applause), of the National 
Lead Company, and delegate at large. 

For first vice-president, 
Morton, of the 
(Applause. ) 

For second vice-president, 
Moore, of St. Louis. (Applause.) 

For third vice-president, Charles Cas- 
par, of Pittsburgh. (Vociferous ap- 
plause. ) = 


George C, 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 


Richard 


For treasurer, H. S. Chatfield, of New 
York. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Martin:—The Nominating Com- 


mittee desires to offer the following reso- 
lution :—That the 1919 convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion be held at some point to be decided 
upon by the Executive Committee, 





In that connection I would like to say 
that Mr. Andrews and Mr. Field and 
other members of the committee expected 
this report to be made later in the after- 
noon, and they were to have something 
to say in regard to the place in which 
the meeting was to be held. In their ab- 
sence, I might say that they were consid- 
ering New Orleans. (Applause.) This 
was their first consideration, and then 
Virginia Hot Springs and White Sulphur 
Springs, but they did not want to definite- 
ly decide on any point, believing that it 
would handicap the Executive Committee 
in making their arrangments. 

The following is the Board of Directors 
for 1919 :— 
Clubs. 
Atlanta owe 
Baltimore. ....ccsccscsccces H. 

Buffalo 
Central New 
Chicago. . 


Director. 
S. Wessels 
B. Davis 
. D. Ralph 
P. Collins 
Arthur Richardson 
Cincinnati George Wuencker 
Cleveland N. B. Robinette 
COMMBUS. 2. cr cccvcvesesvcs R. 8S. McKay 
Colorado James E. Ebersole 
Detroit . H. O'Donnell 
Duluth ....A. Andreen 
Indianapolis .. William Lily 
Kansas City R. Cook 
Los Angeles McNulty 
Louisville ‘ . Kurfees 
Milwaukee George W. Patek 
DEOUB . coc cccccceoccecses oO. G. Allen 
Minneapolis........seeeee00% L. A. Moore 
New England Wm. A. Rockwood 
New York Kearns 
New Orleans..........ee06. W. B. Utley 
Philadelphia R. Matlack 
Pittsburgh F. R. Rainey 
Portland M. F. Braddon 
Richmond F. Lorraine 
Rochester Matthew Swan 
DE MM st iceescbuss ...Dan F. Meehan 
R. Robertson 
Utah J. S. Daniels 


Individual Member. 


We: GI s 6's 65.00 «peevecnecenn 
FE. Harris & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mr. Morton :—There is a Director to be 
nominated for the individual membership, 
and that name will be presented in the 
final report this afternoon. This prelim- 
inary report will now be laid on the table, 
and we will take it up for action at the 
afternoon session at about 4 o’clock. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Wednesday, December 4, 2 P. M. 


Mr. Morton :—Gentlemen, we will now 
take up the report of our Cost Accounting 
Committee. This is a very important 
subject, and we want to give it careful 
attention. We will now hear from the 
chairman of that committee, Mr. Storey, 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Storey :—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men.—At the time that your president 
asked me to accept the chairmanship of 
this committee I was working out in an 
individual way, and for my own individ- 
ual benefit, an improved and simple sys- 
tem for determining paint, varnish and 
dry color product costs. It was necessary 
that I should combine these products 
under one uniform system because the 
plant I happen to have for direction man- 
ufactures the three classes of products. I 
did not hesitate to accept the appoint- 
ment, as I felt that it would enable me to 
comply with many requests for help 
which were coming to me direct from out- 
side manufacturers and presumably be- 
cause of the publication of earlier efforts 
in behalf of the Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

As the chief criticsm on the Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association’s work was 
directed toward its detail, its seeming 
complications, I resolved that all my fu- 
ture work should be as simple and direct 
as_such work could possibly be. 

It is useless to expect that the proper 
determination of product costs in so COT 
plicated a combination of industries can 
be reduced to so simple a plan as not to 
require some concentration of thought and 
some real hard work. 


Numerous references were made here 
yesterday to the great spread in some 
competitive bidding on specification prod- 
ucts. The impression one would gain 
from some of the remarks was that the 
difference was due to faulty cost calcu- 
lation. While it is true that some part 
of the differences can be thus accounted 
for. it occurred to me that you might be 
interested in hearing a most complete ex- 
planation made from the even point of 
both technical and accounting considera- 
tions. 

Permit me, therefore, to use an apt 
illustration. I have in my hand a set of 
specifications issued by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army under 
date of September 16, 1917. I have se- 
lected from it the specification for army 
standard olive drab, which reads :— 


Olive Drab Army Standards. 


(For use on all motor trucks, ambu- 
lances, army escort wagons and all vehi- 
cles or equipment where olive drab color 
is desired.) 

“All paint must be furnished pre- 
pared form ready for application The 
paints must contain not less than 62 nor 
more than 68 per cent. of pigments, the 
balance to be liquids. 

“The liquids shall consist of from 
to 75 per cent, of pure linseed oil, 
balance to be drier and thinner. 

“The thinner shall consist of turpentine 
or mineral spirits or a mixture thereof, 

“The pigment portion of the paint shall 
consist of white lead (basic carbonate or 
basic sulphate, or a mixture thereof) and 
zine oxide. ‘There shall not be less than 
25 nor more than 50 per cent. by weight 
of zinc oxide in the pigment portion, Such 
paint may contain in addition not over 15 
per cent. by weight in the pigment portion 
of such added white pigments as barytes, 
china clay, whiting, magnesium, silicate 
and silica, or a mixture thereof. 

“Must be satisfactory in every respect, 
including body working properties, hiding 
power, gloss, drying, color and durability, 

“In addition there is to be added suffi- 
cient tinting color to produce the desired 
shade, which may be obtained at each 
depot quartermaster’s office.” 

r think most of us know that it is pos- 

ble to formulate that specification in 
many different ways so that the costs 
this does not affect us. It does affect we 


Mr. 


in 


68 
the 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


and mini- 
cost as much as 60 
possibly more. The 
would consist of a 
lead, carbonate 


may vary between ma ximum 


mum raw material 
cents per gallon, 
maximum fort 
full 85 per cent 
and pure zine oxide in the proportions 
stipulated and 15 per cent. of combined 
inert and pure chemical tinting colors for 
the pigment portion » per cent. pure 
raw linseed—say, 10 per cent. of pure oil 
dryer and 15 per cent. of volatile mineral 
spirits, assuming that no turpentine was 
used. The minimum formulation would 
consist of 50 per cent. of leaded zinc, 9 
per cent. of inert and 40 per cent. of 
American native tron oxide and a touch 
of black for the pigment portion, 65 per 
cent. of pure raw linseed, 10 per cent. of 
pure oil dryer and 25 per cent. of volatile 
mineral spirits. 

Both of these formulations comply with 
the specification. It is idle to discuss 
what the intent of the specification might 
be. It is fair to assume that either would 
be satisfactory in a color of the kind in- 
volved. WBither would pass the laboratory 
tests of a government inspector. 

With such a variation to begin 
next consider that this difference may be 
materially increased by the method of 
manufacture. It may be again increased 
by local conditions by cheap labor and a 
generally low operation cost. We have 
hardly reached the point where extrava- 
gance and mismanagement must not be 
considered as adding much to the cost of 
operation in some plants. Yet, again, the 
variation or difference may be increased 
through the employment of odd or job 
lots of raw materials bought at low fig- 
ures and put into the product at that 
figure rather than at the market value 
or average lot cost used by a competitor. 

Finally, there is the probability that 
the amount added for operation—i. e., 
for making plus overhead—is incorrectly 
computed, possibly averaged or guessed 
at, and that shrinkage waste and batch 
yields are incorrectly computed. 

Where all these chances for piling up a 
difference on a specification product exist, 
is it any wonder that there is a wide 
spread in prices bid? Neither can the 
factory be blamed entirely, as it is easily 
seen that where profits are figured on a 
fixed percentage basis, as they should be, 
the higher costs involve more dollars and 
cents per gallon of gross profit, and avar- 
ice, greed or plain selling policy, may 
tend to send a price skyward on a product 
which already has been highly inflated in 
the factory. 

I have used this illustration to prove 
that, aside from raw material costs, there 
are three principal factors to be correctly 
controlled if minimum costs are to be 
established actually as well as on paper. 
To make them easily remembered, I have 
devised this alliteration:—Formulation, 
operation, calculation. 

These, as I have shown, jointly account 
for the great spread referred te, and you 
may decide for yourself if it is the duty 
of the cost accountant only to remove 
them. 

If you have a cost accountant who is a 
versatile paint technologist, a chemical 
analyst and an expert accountant, you 
are forutnate. 

I had the pleasure during the past year 
of serving on the Technical Committee of 
the War Service Committee of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association, and therefore 
know that specifications of an impracti- 
cable nature have been largely eliminated 
from government specifications. It never 
will, however, be possible to make paint 
specifications burglar-proof. 


Now, this introductory article is not a 
part of the report, but is something that 
I wrote since I came here Gentlemen, 
this is the formal report of your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Storey reads report of the Commit- 
tee on Cost Accounting. 


Report of the Cost Accounting 
Committee (Special). 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 


We realize that there is no more impor- 
tant subject than cost accountine before 
our industries, nor one calling for more 
attention. 

As in many other instances, the world 
war has made apparent the state of un- 
preparedness of our industries for the 
present existing conditions. 

Throughout our industries we know 
that a very large part, in some instances 
the greater part, of our plants are de- 
voted to the manufacturing of necessary 
war materials or supplies. 

We know that In taking this direct and 
indirect government business there has 
been much of ruinous competition, and al- 
though it is undoubtedly true that patri- 
otic impulse accounts for some of it, un- 
scientific cost calculations are responsible 
for most of it. 

That our government does not seek 
price advantages which tend to demoral- 
ize legitimate industry, and that they in 
reality prefer to pay a just price, is 
Plainly shown by a pamphlet, entitled 
“Uniform Contracts and Cost Accounting 
Definitions and Methods,” published by 
the Federal Trade Commission, Counsel 
of National Defense, and Delegates of the 
War and Navy and Commerce Depart- 
ments of the U. S. in 1917. 

We have found that the common prac- 
tice of making prices based on costs of 
raw materials favorably purchased ac- 
counts for a considerable portion of the 
large variations in quotations. On this 
point the pamphlet referred to has this 
to say :-— 

“In determining the material cost, the 
actual prices paid should be used, where 
this is not practicable fair average prices 
may be used.” 

This is a plain indorsement of the 
method employed by many of our mem- 
bers, namely, that of fixing a fair average 
price on principal raw materials such 
as linseed oil, white lead, zine oxide, tur- 
pentine, ete. 

No one of us is at all times more favor- 
ably situated on these raw materials than 
others. It is impossible that one manu- 
facturer should always buy these for less 
than his competitors. No manufacturer 
in these industries can be sure when he 
bids, that if he is suecessful he will make 
all of the goods bid on from any certain 
parcel or lot of his raw materials. There 
may be exceptions, but in the main he 
cannot. This statement must not be con- 
fused to refer to large contract lots of 
raw materials, because it refers only to 
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single or spot deliveriés. Contract prices 
covering reasonably long periods properly 
become the fair average, the use of which 
is expected, 

We realize that each manufacturer 
must fix his own averages, but we are 
convinced that if the prices of all princi- 
pal raw materials were included in mate- 
rial costs on the basis of a fair period 
average instead of at single purchase or 
lot prices, there would be a greater uni- 
formity and certainly a greater consis- 
tency in the prices each of us are naming 
in competition. 

We must learn that when some bids 
are very high and some are very low, 
when the high bids are nearly or more 
than double of the low that the whole 
industry is placed in a bad light, «spe- 
cially so when in later bidding on the 
same class of goods the low bidder be- 
comes a high bidder, and the high bidder 
becomes a low bidder. 

We repeat that it is our conviction that 
the government expects to pay a fair 
profit, we believe they would rather pay 4 
reasonably uniform price than one frub- 
ject to violent and inconsistent fluctua- 
tions. 

But raw material prices incorrectly 
used do not account for all of the wide 
differences in quotations. The failure on 
the part of many to properly add opera- 
tive overhead accounts for a considerable 
part of it. 

It is after the material cost is figured 
and actual labor is added that many add 
little or no overhead. It may be due to 
the impression that any margin over ma- 
terial cost and labor is gross profit, and 
that all gross profits go into a pool 
front which overhead expenses are de- 
ductable. In a certain sense this is true, 
but in a practical sense is not true. It 
is not true because it is possible to sell 
all goods at a margin above material cost 
plus labor and to have a fund insufficient 
to pay the total overhead expenses. It 
would be more appropriate to designate 
the excess over material costs plus labor 
as gross margin. 

Good business judgment if nothing else 
indicates the necessity of dividing the 
total overhead expense in some way S80 
it may be added to the material costs just 
as labor is added thereto. 

A large manufacturer in this industry 
said to a member of this committee that 
it would be a very great service to each 
member of the industry and to the indus- 
try as a whole if somebody would pre- 
pare on a single sheet of paper a simple 
method for correctly determining costs 
and the use of which would not neces 
tate a complex cost system or the installa- 
tion of one, which would not disturb pres- 
ent bookkeeping methods, but which 
could, nevertheless, be a reliable guide to 
work by. - 

This committee refers _to a_ series of 
articles on “Simplified Cost Accounting 
for the Paint, Varnish and Dry Color In- 
dustries,” prepared by its chairman, and 
now in course of publication, and has 
deemed it best to have him condense his 
system or method to tabloid form to be 
submitted with this report as a response 
to the suggestion of this one manufac- 
turer. ; 

We are confident that it covers the 
ground thoroughly, and in appending it 
your committee trusts that some of our 
members, particularly those who have no 
detailed cost accounting systems, will 
give it thoughtful consideration. The full 
articles above referred to are much more 
illuminating, and as they are being given 
a wide and gratuitous circulation, they 
also are deserving of the careful perusal 
and study of all the members. 

We could not do less than refer to the 
nation-wide need and demand for_ uni- 
form and standard methods for deter- 
mining product costs. It exists in all 
manufacturing industries, some of which 
have progressed so far as to have adopted 
through their respective trade bodies, defi- 
nite systems for adoption in the plants 
of individual members. , 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that such a result might be attained in 
the allied paint, varnish and dry color in- 
dustries, and we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend that the efforts of future cost ac- 
acounting committees be directed to that 
end, 

That the 
uniform and standard 
mining costs in these 
ticable is a point of ) 
compared to the benefits which would 
emanate therefrom. There are none ol 
our members who are not suffering heavy 
losses from price competition, and those, 
of course, who are suffering most are 
those who are not determining their prod- 
uct costs correctly. It seems strange, 
but it is nevertheless true, that a majority 
of manufacturers still adhere to the use 
of costs which omit many important items 
of overhead operative costs or omit them 
altogether and simply calculate to aver- 
age better than the fixed percentage of 
operation cost in gross profits, Directly 
this means that a majority of our manu- 
facturers do not make each product bring 
them a gross profit which is sufficient to 
cover both the total overhead cost of pro- 
ducing the product and a legitimate net 
profit. Indirectly it means that fat busi 
ness must carry the lean, that excess 
profits on some products must compen- 
sate for lack of profit (actual losses) on 
others. We are familiar with the multi- 
tude of arguments in favor of general 
averaging and yet cannot discuss them in 
a written report, but we do wish to em- 
phasize this statement, namely—that the 
greater part of failures in these industries 
are due to this kind of gambling which 
makes one man _ rich and a_ hundred 
paupers. Like all other gambling it is 
risky and only the lucky prosper. 

Our industries will never be on_ the 
basis of stability until we put them there 
through scientific adjustment of our lab- 
oratories and our accounting systems. 

Our attention has been directed to the 
experience of a corporation with a record 
of profits far above the average, who de- 
termined to sell each and every product 
on the basis of at least a legitimate net 
profit over and above its full material 
eost, including 6 per cent. interest on in- 
vested capital. Often during the first 
year its directors were worried over the 
plainly visible loss of volume and the cor- 
responding rise in the percentage of cost 
of doing business. Often the impulse 
came to go back to the old methods. They 
stuck it out for one full year and ex- 
pected at the end of it to quietly bury 
the new method and charge the loss in 
profits up to experience, Actual’ statis- 
ties showed them, however, that in spite 
of a 12 per cent. decrease in volume the 
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rext profits for the year showed a 4 per 
cent, increase over the previous year. 

It did not take much analysis to show 
that the loss in volume was mostly on 
accounts where prices were too low. It 
did, however, take considerable study to 
show that many lost accottnts had been 
wholly on less than full cost prices. 

Many accounts are started with some 
long profit and some short of profit items, 
a good averaging proposition, we would 
say, but few if any of such accounts stay 
that way. Your shrewd competitor does 
not want the lean items, but he does want 
ind does go after and usually gets your 
long profit items. Then if you jack up 
the prices on the short of profit items you 
stand to lose the account altogether or to 
it least get in bad with your customer 
with a clumsy explanation that to him 
does not explain. 

We submit that it should not be neces- 
sary for one line of products to carry 
. load for another line, that all are legit- 
imate lines, which should yield uniform 
profits and that any account that is held 
on the basis of a fair profit on each prod- 
uct is a safer account in every respect 
and a more profitable one than one that 
is lopsided and open to attack at its 
most attractive point when the least op- 
portunity of protecting it exists. 

We may put it in any way we please, 
but we always get back to the same 
ocnclusion, viz.:—If we take business at 
any old figure above material and labor 
cost and without accurate computation of 
the preponderant indirect or overhead 
cost, we are gambling with a party we 
may call Mr. Net Loss masquerading un- 
der the name of Mr. Gross Profit. 


Your committee has also reviewed a 
booklet prepared by its chairman at the 
request of the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, entitled ‘Monthly 
Varnish Cost Accounting,” as well as the 
series of articles relating to paint, var- 
nish and dry color cost accounting, which 
have been indorsed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association. All of this 
individual work of the committee’s chair- 
man is intended primarily to start a 
movement in favor of uniform cost ac- 
counting in the paint, varnish and dry 
color industries. For that reason your 
committee recommends the establishment 
of a permanent cost accounting commit- 
tee to further the work in the direction 
it is already started. It also requests the 
interest of all members in the possible 
establishment of an advisory board or 
committee for the help and guidance of 
all members desirous of obtaining assist- 
ance in installing proper cost accounting 
methods. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Storey, Chairman, 
R. 8. Leonard, 
G. B. Heckel, 
H. D. Watts. 


Mr. Morton:—I want to say that this 
is a splendid report, in my estimation. I 
think that is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to this convention. What is the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Sawyer :—The board approved the 
printed report that was placed in its 
hands and adopted the recommendations, 
but the chairman of the committee has 
now read from the rewritten report since 
that time, which doubtless contains some 
changes from the printed report. 

Mr. Morton:—Well, gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of this committee. 

Mr. Storey:—Mr. President, the rec- 
ommendations in the report rewritten 
are practically the same as those in the. 
original, with a _ slight difference of 
phraseology, so that if the Board of Di- 
rectors indorsed the original they will cer- 
tainly indorse the amendment. 

Mr. Morton:—This committee report 
has been approved and referred to the 
convention with the recommendation that 
the recommendations contained therein be 
adopted by the convention. Is that action 
concurred in? 

From the Floor :—I move its adoption, 

- ae motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Morton:—Is there 
on this question? This, gentlemen, is a 
very important question. It may be you 
would like to ask Mr. Storey some ques- 
tions. Does anyone like to speak on this 
subject of cost accounting? 

Mr. Andrews:—Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Storey if he recommends, 
as a member of this committee, to figure 
the cost on the general average cost of 
raw materials covering a period of time. 

Mr. Storey :—Yes, I do advise that, un- 
der proper regulations, though. 

Mr. Andrews :—I don't wish to get into 
a discussion on the floor, but I would like 
to call this to the attention of the mem- 
bers in connection with this report, that it 
seems to me that one could arbitrarily 
take a set time. For instance, on the 
first day of each month, and that the cost 
should be figured on the _ replacement 
value of their raw materials. And the 
question of averaging the general cost is 
rather a bad proposition, to my point of 
view, and it seems to be the only way to 
get an accurate cost. The accurate way 
is to figure the cost of your goods, say, 
once every month. Now, it may be neces- 
sary to figure that cost even in the mid- 
dle of the month or five days afterwards, 
because you might have fluctuation in 
the raw materjals. Therefore, it seems 
altogether desirable that your cost should 
be figured at least once a month in a 
product such as most of us use and where 
you have a varying price for the goods. 
Then the question of averaging your 
overhead; that I think is rather a bad 
thing. You can’t average overhead for 
the reason that some materials you make 
occupy a large space in your plant, or 
they may occupy a smaller space. Some 
materials will carry for a long time and 
others for a short time, so that to get at 
the accurate cost you must take each 
individual article which you make and go 
right through it to see what the cost of 
the labor that is applied to it and also 
the time that is required before you dis- 
pose of the product after it is made, and 
the space that it occupies in your plant. 
All that sort of thing comes in, so that in 
figuring the cost, there should be no ques- 
tion of any general average entering into 
it. I may say that when I first went 
into the varnish business the first thing 
that I connected myself up with at that 
time had a method of figuring cost on 
this principle, that if they made a 100,000 
gallons of varnish a year, and the ex- 
penses were $10,000 a year, the material 
cost of 10 cents a gallon to make was 
figured, and the rsult was that that fig- 
ured the low-priced goods so high that 
they couldn't sell them, and they figured 
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the high-priced goods so ae that they 
r aking any money. 
wer. ‘Storey :e-In my discussion on = 
floor today there was a statement a 
this was a condensed version of the — - 
ter. Nobody would be better pleased —— 
I if every member would take the w ~ 
detailed accounting system and ag 
out, but as I stated in my report, the -- 
has been almost universal criticism aS 
the extent of the details. I think a at 
so far as printed matter is concer nee 
am the first one to get on record in e 
matter of replacement of values. I -_ 
glad to have Mr. Andrews take the atti- 
tude he did, because it is simply putting 
the finger on the better points, which on y 
prove what I said in the early part . 
my discusssion, that you will never ge 
anywhere on cost eeqcunting unless you 
do concentrated thinking and hard work. 

Mr. Field :—I don’t understand that my 
distinguished friend here to the right (re- 
ferring to Mr. Andrews) by his very in- 
teresting remarks, opposes this report. = 
order to facilitate matters, I second the 
motion. 

Mr. Andrews :—I will have to third the 
motion, and I would also like to call the 
attention of the gentlemen present that 
in years gone by many of us used to 
think that the less any firm knew and 
the more ignorant our competitors _were 
as to costs and method of doing business, 
the better the competition there would be. 
Well, that is wrong, and I want to say 
to you all right here now that if you 
have an opportunity of teaching your com- 
petitor anything in the nature of making 
a better business man out of him and a 
better way of figuring his costs and a 
more intelligent way of handling his 
business, it is an absolutely sure thing 
that you have a better competitor there- 
by. I just want to emphasize that. (Ap- 
plause. ) ; 

Mr. Morton:—Would anyone else like 
to speak on the cost accounting? 

You have heard the recommendation of 
the Board of Directors. Is that con- 
curred in? 

(It was regularly moved, seconded and 
carried that the recommendations of the 
Board of Directors be approved.) 

Mr. Morton:—The next report is the 
report of the Fire Insurance Committee, 
Luther Martin, of New York, chairman. 

Mr. Martin:—The president has asked 
me to read the award of prizes. There 
have been prizes offered, which, as you 
all know, amounted to $250, in two prizes 
of $150 and $100; and the rules and in- 
structions governing those prizes are as 
follows :— 

That the purpose of this contest was to 
increase the amount of insurance placed 
with the company, and to increase the 
number of names on the company’s books, 
In order to accomplish this, the commit- 
tees of the several clubs throughout the 
country were requested to make solicita- 
tion, and to encourage their activity a 
prize was offered. Credit was given to 
each club, based upon the following :— 

1. Two points credit for each new 
name secured in a city where the club is 
located. . 

2. One point credit for each additional 
risk obtained in city where the club is 
located. 

The following rulings have been agreed 
upon by the Executive Committee, as a 
basis of making award :— 

a. Each club will receive credit for all 
insurance covering risks in the city in 
which club is located, regardless of how 
or where the insurance was secured. 

b. All insurance secured by the office 
of the company, by directors, employes 
and in any other way, covering risk out- 
side of the cities where paint clubs are 
located, will not be credited to any club. 

It will be appreciated from the above 
ruling ‘‘a” that all of the insurance se- 
cured by officers, directors and employes 
of the company, as well as the large 
amount of insurance secured by the chair- 
man of the National Committee, is being 
distributed and credit given to each local 
club for such parts of such insurance as 
are represented by risk, located in towns 
where there are local clubs. The prize is 
known as the Milo S. Clapp prize. The 
awards have been made as follows:— 
The clubs securing the most points were 
the Atlanta Paint Club, 12; the Chicago 
Paint Club, 10 points; the Philadelphia 
Paint Club, 8; the Indianapolis Paint 
Club, 6; the New York Paint Club, 6; 
the New England Paint Club, 5; the 
Cleveland Paint Club, 4; the St. Louis 
Paint Club, 4; the Toledo Paint Club, 4; 
the Detroit Paint Club, 3; the Cincin- 
nati Paint Club, 3; the Colorado Paint 
Club, 2; the Pittsburgh Paint Club, 2; 
the Buffalo Paint Club, 2, and the Min- 
nesota Paint Club, 1. 


Mr. Morton:—It certainly shows splen- 
did activity on the part of our Fire In- 
surance Committee, and it is, I think, a 
source of pleasure to us all to see the 
company in so much better shape this 
year than a year ago. Mr. Secretary, 
what does the Roard of Directors say on 
this report? 

Mr. Sawyer :—The beard approved the 
report of the committee and adopted the 
recommendation. This supplementary re- 
port was not presented to the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Morton:—You have heard the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors. Gentle- 
men, is that concurred in? 

(On motion, duly seconded, the action 
of the Board of Directors was concurred 
in.) 

Mr. Morton:—The next matter of busi- 
ness is the report of the Clean-up and 
Paint-up Committee finance, Mr. Bray, of 
St. Louis, chairman, 

(The secretary read the report as re- 
quested. ) 

This report will be published in a later 
issue of the Reporter. 

Mr. Morton:—Now, gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Clean-up and 
Paint-up Committee. I think that, per- 
haps, Mr. Bray would like to add some- 
thing to this report. 

Mr. Bray :—Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men.—I haven't a great deal to add to it 
because Mr. Clark is away; he is in Eu- 
rope. The report shows that we have a 
few hundred dollars more than we had at 
the beginning of last season. The bureau 
feels that the contributors have been very 
libergl and satisfactorily so, but out of 
about 1,200 members of the paint and 








varnish trade only about 176 have con- 
tributed, and we are going to try to put 
in operation a plan by which we can get 
all of the trade to take an- interest in it 
by contributing and adopt something like 
the Liberty Bond drives in each town. It 
is impossible to realize the scope and tre- 
mendous work that this bureau is doing 
unless one can see the operations of the 
bureau. We would like as many to see 
that as possible. The report carries about 
all there is to it ,except that we need 
more money, and we don’t want to ask 
the people that have already contributed 
to give any more, but we do want them to 
help us to get the other people to come in 
with contributions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Morton:—I understand from Mr. 
Bray, as regards following the Liberty 
Loan plan, a certain definite quota that 
each club as a member of this Association 
should contribute. 

From the Floor :—Is that to be based 
on the capital of the members in each 
club, Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray :—Yes. 

Mr. Morton :—Mr. Bray spoke of this to 
me just before we started this session, 
and it seemed to me to be a very good 
idea indeed if his committee could simply 
say to the New England Club, “Now, we 
want so much from the New England 
Club for this coming year.” The same 
thing from the New York Club and the 
Chicago Club; then we appoint a _ sec- 
tional finance committee and go to work 
and get that amount of money and send 
it to the office, and that, to my mind, 
would work this problem out a great deal 
better than leaving it to chance. Nearly 
every man you approach on this proposi- 


tion says :—‘Well, what do you think I. 


ought to do; how much do you want of 
me?” Finally, he may compromise on 
giving $100 when he might give $200 or 
$300. I think that this idea of sending 
to each club an invitation to give a defi- 
nite specified amount is a very good one. 
Now, we have the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Sawyer :—They approve the report 
and refer it to the convention as a matter 
of information. 

Mr. Morton :—This is approved and re- 
ferred to the convention as a matter of 
information. Now the subject is open for 
discussion. 

Mr. Andrews :—I think that most of the 
gentlemen present know that I have al- 
ways been a very great believer in this 
campaign as being one of the real things 
that we have done. As I look at the past 
year that we have been through, I believe 
there is one great lesson that most of us 
have Jearned, and that is that we are 
here in this world of today not only to 
make money and take care of ourselves, 
but it is up to us to do something for 
other people. I just want to call attention 
to this question of raising money for this 
particular work. Here we have over, say, 
1,200 members, and the financing has been 
done by about 13 or 14 per cent. of that 
membership. Now, eliminate the question 
of its benefit to business, which is abso- 
lutely there, and just stop and think of 
the wonderful good that a thing of this 
kind does to our country. I say to you 
that any man that is associated with any 
company from now on—we will eliminate 
the past—that is not a contributor to a 
splendid work of this kind ought to be 
ashamed to be with that particular com- 
pany. (Applause.y 

Mr. Morton :—Mr. Rockwood, won’t you 
Say a word about what you think about 
— campaign? 

r. Rockwood :—TI can’t say very much. 
I think Mr. Morton can say more. P I con 
been on the committee for four or five 
years, at least four years. It certainly 
has done wonderful ‘work around here 
especially in the north end, where it is SO 
congested. I do hope that more of the 
people will contribute to what Mr. Bray 
has submitted. Thirteen or 14 per cent. 
— nz small. 

r. orton :—What do you think of it 
from a business point of view 5 
of increasing business? ee 

Mr. Rockwood :—I can state, from my 
own experience, that in our first year we 
kept track of the sales, and we went over 
ee ae “ coted sales, and every 

ar since that it has bee r 5 
per cent. n from 50 to 75 

Mr. Morton :—Mr. Gould, we would like 
to hear from you about this clean- 
paint-up campaign. —e a ae 

Mr. Gould:—I know it is a mighty 

‘ood thing, and a great many people 

now it is a good thing, and yet they 
haven’t contributed. I am somewhat 
ashamed of what we have done in New 
England in the way of contributing to the 
national movement. The contributions in 
New England locally have been very good, 
and the interest has been large right 
through New England. I want to say 
that a great deal is due to the interest 
displayed by the president, who has been 
in charge of that movement in New Eng- 
land, and in connection with business for 
the coming year it seems to me you are 
going to have a great deal. This thrift 
movement is going to show its fruits this 
coming year. People have finally got to 
come to it. I feel sure we will have good 
results from it. In regard to the contri- 
butions, there ought to be a more ilberal 
movement to have it nationalized, so to 
speak—make it more popular, so that the 
contributions will not come from a very 
few, as Mr. Andrews says, about 14 per 
cent. We ought to have at least 50 per 
cent. of our members contributing, even 
if it is only a dollar. We take more in- 
terest in the movement when we are con- 
tributing and not depending on a few of 
the manufacturers. I hope there will be 
a more general movement to make it more 
popular. (Applause.) 


Mr. Morton:—Mr. Robinette, can’t you 
tell us something from Cleveland? 

Mr. Robinette:—-We had a very suc- 
cessful campaign in Cleveland this past 
year. We had excellent co-operation from 
the city departments, State fire marshal, 
the police department, public welfare, and 
eliminated the parade that we formerly 
had and used an old fire truck with a 
sign on it, parading in the various parts 
of the city. Then we had an old rattle- 
trap house, taken charge of by a branch 
of our committee, who undertook to make 
a model of this house, had moving pic- 
tures taken of it. The house was cleaned 
up and painted up, repairing done, the 
yards cleaned out and window boxes put 
in and a garden plot made by one of the 
women who has charge of the city school 
gardening, and then that icture was 
shown on the screen in the local picture 
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theatres as before and after. The work 
of preparing the window boxes, which was 
done by the school children, was also 
shown in the pictures. We had a very 
successful campaign, and it resulted in 
more interest than we had ever had be- 
fore. (Applause.) : 

Mr. Morton:—Mr. Cooper, can’t you 
say something about Louisville? 

Mr. Cooper :—I am sorry to admit that 
we have never been able to stir up much 
enthusiasm on this clean-up and paint-up 
proposition. I can’t offer any constructive 
criticism or comments. 

Mr. Morton:—President Kerns, of the 
New York club, won’t you say something 
about what you have been able to do in 
New York? 

Mr. Kerns:—We have _ had_ several 
meetings on this subject in New York, but 
we never really succeeded in doing much 
work, I am sorry_to say. 

Mr. Morton:—We would like to hear 
from some of the other clubs. 

Mr. Chatfield :—Mr. Chairman, I have 
had for the last fifteen years close con- 
tact with the tuberculosis societies, and 
particularly the National Association and 
the Good Housing Association; have tried 
to close up dark rooms and get property 
holders to do better. We have had a par- 
ticular fight in the northern end of New 
Jersey with a group of real estate men, 
and we have been before our Legislature 
I don’t know how many consecutive years 
on it. The mere fact that we have some 
word from the National Tuberculosis So- 
ciety makes it appear to me that we ought 
to get just a little bit closer. I think both 
the National Housing Committee and the 
Tuberculosis Association, if they don’t 
know, should be made acquainted with 
what this Association has done in the 
helping of better housing and the elimi- 
nation, or aid in elimination, of tubercu- 
losis. I think it would be a great help to 
both of us if we did, and I think some of 
the facts should be sent to the National 
Association by our secretary. The tuber- 
culosis societies have been financed this 
vear by the Red Cross, who have set aside 
$2,500,000 to every recognized society for 
the prevention and relief of tuberculosis, 
guaranteed in their budget of last year 
on the sale of Red Cross seals for the 
holidays, not that we are going to look 
for any material aid and help, but I think 
co-operation with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association would be of great help 
in this paint-up and clean-up campaign. 
Now that there is a system in most 
States of tuberculosis sanatoria, we ought 
to have a little sectional co-operation. I 
think it will help the Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up Committee very much. 

Mr. Rolls:—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men:—I think that the Paint-up and 
Cleain-up campaign in Buffalo was in 
charge of F. W. Robinson, of Pratt & 
Lambert, and, for my part, I know the 
work has been very beneficial to the city 
as a whole; vet I think Mr. Robinson is 
in full possession of practically all the 
details and can give them to you in a 
moment. 

Mr. Morton :—Did vou have a success- 
ful campaign, Mr. Rolls? 

Mr. Rolls:—yYes, very. We had the co- 
operation of the city officials and the 
Health Commissioner, also the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce were more or less 
interested, and gave us their hearty sup- 
port. On the whole, it has been very 
beneficial to Buffalo. 

Mr. Morton:—TI thought of the Buffalo 
club, because at the meeting I attended 
of that club, at which were present the 
Health *Commissioner and the Mavor, 
they seemed to be very much interested in 
the subject; so I thought they must have 
surely had a good campaign there. Is 
there any one else to add a word on the 
Clean-up campaign? We would like to 
hear from all of the clubs on this. 

Mr. Morton :—We have hada fine cam- 
paign in New. England. We have had a 
contest here for the past three years, It 
was won this year by the city of Man- 
chester, N. H., and I hope that you will 
all see the report that the Manchester 
Clean-up and Paint-up Committee made 
of their campaign. They filled in the 
prize cup contest blank containing the 
necessary answers, duly certified, and 
then they sent that blank, accompanied 
by a portfolio, in which they illustrated 
all of the activities of their campaign. It 
was certainly a very splendid, complete 
campaign in every detail, and showed the 
thoroughness with which they carried on 
the work, and there is no doubt but what 
it has had a splendid effect in the city of 
Manchester. I have occasion to go 
through there several times on the way 
to the White Mountains in the summer, 
and T think it is quite noticeable how 
clean their streets are; how free they are 
from litter, and the general air of neat- 
ness and order, and the way that the 
buildings are painted and kept up. T 
think Manchester, N. H., is setting an ex- 
ample to the rest of the country. I want 
to say also a word about the city of Mal- 
den, Mass., which received honorable 
mention by the judges for their campaign 
this past year. There is a model city. 
They have made great improvements 
through the Clean-up and Paint-up cam- 
paign. Various activities of the school 
children have been encouraged, and the 
committee there, which is composed of 
some very public-spirited women, have 
been delighted with the start which they 
received, and the help that they have 
obtained through the Clean-up and Paint- 
up campaign. They are very apprecta- 
tive of it. As regards the city of Bos- 
ton, the problem in Boston has been a 
hard one; there has been a wave here 
of false economy, a desire to cut down 
on all work of the Commission of Public 
Works, and it has heen hard to work 
against that feeling of curtailing expenses 
in every direction by the city authorities, 
and there has been a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction at such curtailment, but 1m 
spite of that, the report of the Boston 
Clean-up Committee showed splendid re- 
sits, and was commended by the judges. 
Of course, when the results accomplished 
were compared to the total population of 
the city, the ratio under which the prize 
had been awarded seemed very much 
smaller than the other places of less pop- 
ulation. . 

Mr. Field :—I believe the very able and 
efficient president of the Chicago club is 
on the floor, and if he were pressed for it, 
he might be persuaded to tell you some- 
thing of the campaign in Chicago 

Mr. Rockwell:—You know Chicago is 
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naturally a cleanly city, but W. R. Hyde, 
who has had the Clean-up campaign in 
charge, and who has done most of the 
work in Chicago, succeeded in getting 
the city administration to work with him. 
They permitted posters to be pasted on 
all the bridges and public places, and they 
loaned their wagons, their garbage wag- 
ons and ash wagons, and went through 
the city and cleaned up the offices and 
cleaned up the streets. They did do a 
mighty good work there. Mr. Hyde also 
interested the schools and the school chil- 
dren to clean up vacant lots. That was 
splendid work, because it interested them 
in the Clean-up campaign. Now, from 
the business standpoint, I think it is a 
splendid thing, because you can’t spread 
paint or varnish on a dirty surface; you 
have to clean up, and everything that 
goes with it. I am heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. Robinson :—Mr. Chairman, we had 
several very successful campaigns in Buf- 
falo, which were worked along about the 
same lines as the other cities, 1 think. We 
co-operated with the sf officials, and 
they seemed very grateful for our assist- 
ance, because we had the funds for get- 
ting things over to the public and the 
city did not have the funds to do it, and 
this helped our campaign at the same 
time. We think the thing is well worth 
going on with, not only for the civic ad- 
vantages, but as a business proposition as 
well. I have never seen any figures as 
to the value of the campaigns in the 
newspapers and other periodicals, but it 
must be worth a tremendous sum of 
money to the paint industry altogether. 
1 thank you. 

Mr. French:—Mr. President, in refer- 
ence to Philadelphia, I want to say that 
in 1917 we had a very successful cam- 
paign there. In 1918 it was curtailed to 
a certain extent from the fact that the 
shipyards had taken over practically 
every painter we have in the city of 
Philadelphia with a few exceptions, but 
the clean-up has gone on, and the paint- 
up will follow. It is also a fact that we 
have lent a great deal of interest and 
money to the furtherance of this educa- 
tional campaign. We don’t want to put 
one against the other, but we want to 
carry both if we can, and I can say 
safely that for 1919 there will be a great- 
er impetus toward this clean-up and paint- 
up campaign than there was in 1918, due 
solely to the labor conditions that existed 
in Philadelphia, 

Mr. Morton:—That is very encourag- 
ing, Mr. French. I remember the splen- 
did campaign You had there. 

Mr, Caspar :—We are heartily in accord 
with the movement in Pittsburgh—in fact, 
the committee, co-operating with the 
Chamber of Commerce, has planned an 
outline for a 1919 campaign. I do not 
believe 1 have anything more to say. 

Mr. Morton :—Here is the report of the 
Manchester campaign. This shows the 
prize Cup contest blank filled out by the 
Manchester committee, duly certified, and 
it is inserted there so that it can be re- 
moved and examined. It goes on here 
with a detailed statement of their cam- 
paign, all statements certified to, a pic- 
ture of the cup which they won the year 
before, organization of committee, notices 
sent out of the meetings, etc., committee 
meetings, Here is the Board of Com- 
merce co-operation, The Manchester 
Board ot Commerce worked right with 
the committee and co-operated to the full- 
est extent. Here is the Board of Public 
Works. This shows just what the Man- 
chester Board of Public Works did by 
their Officials. These show photographs 
of clean and unclean conditions. ‘This is 
the Board of Health, showing the co-oper- 
ation of the Board of Health. This is the 
water department, showing what the 
water department did. Police depart- 
ment, fire department, and finally wind- 
ing up, Sentiemen, With the war gardens 
pictures of the war gardens, and much 
other detail which we will pass, and 
anyone who desires to look that over 
can apply to Mr. Baker and he will be 
— se aw it = you—but | want you to 
sel an idea of how thoroug r sy - 
inte shia matter. ugnly they Weat 

é those in favor of concurring i 
recommendation of the Board of besten 
manifest by saying aye. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Morton :—The report of the Com- 
mittee on Transportation and Classifica- 
tion contains a good deal of interesting 
information that, in order to really get 
the benefit of, one ought to sit down and 
carefully examine it. 


Report of the Transportation and 


Classification Committee. 


ry g 
To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 
tone events, of the past year relating to 
Traine have been the most prodigious in 
the ‘history of transportation. Inherently, 
totteea En paradoxical about its 
Ollowing Federal control, 
whether viewed from an analytical or 
empirical standpoint. The revulsion of 
established and time-honored precedents 
controlling the carriers’ policies and prac- 
tices, Which ordinarily would be readily 
challenged, has been gracefully accepted 
by the public without question, through 
the desire to co-operate, and this ideal 
has influenced traffic representatives to 
suspend judgment on many of the prob- 
lems created by the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s program in the operation of con- 
trolled carriers. Neo one will deny that 
such contratemps could only be met by 
unusual methods, and it is universally 
conceded that, on the whole, government 
control has thus far been successful, Such 
protests as have been filed related only 
to situations that would unintentionally 
inflict undue hardship in particular cases, 
from the absolute adherence to the pro- 
posed rates or rules, a result which must 
inevitably follow such a vast undertak- 
ing, but action along this line has been 
taken in a spirit of co-operation and en- 
lightenment and not of criticism or cen- 
sure. 

The assumption of control by the Fed- 
eral Government, under the President's 
proclamation of December 26, 1917, of 
practically all important railroad and do- 
mestic steamship properties, New York 
and New Jersey canals, Mississippi and 
Warrior River waterways, express com- 
panies and the Pullman Company, and 
operation thereof under Wm. G. McAdoo, 
as Director General of Railroads, is per- 
haps the outstanding incident of the year, 
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The wisdom of this action is universally 
recognized and sanctioned by the public 
and the carriers, and through it, as must 
be obvious to any one familiar with the 
trend of events preceding that step,. the 
salvation of our transportation system 
was wrought, by reason of the weakened 


financial condition of the carriers, the 
extraordinary labor demands then con- 
fronting them and ascending operating 


costs. Their acquisition was timely, and 
this was the only alternative if these fa- 
cilities were to continue their indispensa- 
ble functions. 

The announced policy of the Railroad 
Administration concerning domestic af- 
fairs in dealing with these properties 
may be epitomized as follows, viz. :— 

First—The service of the public, which 


is the purpose for which the railways 
were built and given the privileges ac- 
corded them. This implies the mainte- 


nance and improvement of the properties 
so that adequate transportation facilities 
will be provided at the lowest costs, the 
object of the government being to furnish 
service rather than to make money. 

Second—tThe application of sound econ- 
omies including :— 

A—tThe elimination 
penditures. 

B—The payment of fair and 
wage for services rendered. 

C—The purchase of material and 
equipment at the lowest prices consistent 
with a reasonable but not an excessive 
profit to the producer. 

D—tThe adoption of standardized equip- 
ment and the introduction of approved de- 
vices that will save life and -labor. 

IE—The routing of freight and_ passen- 
ger traffic with due regard to the fact that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

F—The intensive employment of all 
equipment, and a careful record and sci- 
entific study of the results obtained with 
a view to determinating the comparative 
efficiency secured. 

The Director General issued from time 
to time numerous orders, in pursuance of 
these policies, the most important of 
which, from the standpoint of our indus- 
try, is General Order No. 28, authorizing 
to be made effective on June 10, 1918, as 
to passenger traffic and baggage charges, 
and on June 25, 1918, as to freight 
charges, extensive increases in the charges 
then prevailing, also the cancellation of 
import and export rates. 

Passenger rates were increased to the 
basis of three cents per mile, where exist- 
ing rates were lower and a charge of one- 
half cent per mile was established for 
parlor or sleeping car service, in addition 
to the charges assessed by the Pullman 
Company. 

Freight rates were increased 25 per 
cent., with minor exceptions and certain 
minima class rates adopted materially 
affecting the charges on short-haul traf- 
fic, and representing increases as great 
as 250 per cent., viz.: 

Official classification territory— 

2 3 4 5 6 A BC 

25 21%.19 12% 9 7 
Southern classification territory— 
. 2 3 4 . & <& » © DD 2 
5 21% 19 15 1311 9 10 7% 6% 
Western classification territory— 
-— 664% 1621 12% 10 7% 6% 5 
A substantial increase was also made 
on small shipments by advancing the min- 
imum charge to 50c. where it had been 
in many cases as low as 25c. 

The need for such an extensive advance, 
in the light of the prior efforts of the 
carriers to obtain an increase of 5 per 
cent., and, subsequently, of 15 per cent., 
with only partial success, has been ques- 
tioned by many who closely follow_our 
traffic problems. Its propriety has been 
generally viewed as debatable, though 
formal complaints have been withheld ex- 
cept in a few cases where disaster faced 
certain industries when relief was very 
properly sought and obtained. 


Freight Traffic Committees. 


One of the most beneficent schemes to 
promote the good will of the public yet 
devised by the Railroad Administration 
is that providing for representatives of 
the shippers upon the Regional and Dis- 
trict Freight Traffic committees. Ship- 
pers are directed to present_their prob- 
lems to the freight traffic officers of the 
carriers serving them, or the district 
committee in their vicinity. Shippers are 
assured that no change in rates, charges, 
regulations or practices will be author- 
ized by the Railroad Administration until 
the subject is passed upon by one of these 
joint committees, also that shippers re- 
questing changes will have full opportu- 
nity to be advised of objections offered by 
carrier’s representative not on the com- 
mittee so that additional information 
may be supplied the committee in support 


of the change requested.. 


Bills of Lading. 


The Interstate Commerce C 
still has under advisement Docket No 
4,844—The Uniform Bill of Lading. This 
subject, which is of the first importance 
as affecting the title to protection of and 
proper movement and delivery of the 
property, as well as the negotiability of 
the instrument itself as a convenient and 
commercial document, has claimed the 
attention of the shippers, carriers and the 
Bankers’ Association for a 


of superfluous ex- 


living 
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Commission 


American 
decade. 
Being the contract of affreightment, it 
naturally involves very intricate and tech- 
nical legal questions fundamentally affect- 
ing the laws of agency, negotiable instru- 
ments and bailments that will require the 
most mature study and efforts toward a 
compromise between the contending in- 
terests, unless legislative action, ever sus- 
ceptible of litigation, is finally invoked in 
definitely legalize a uni- 


the attempt to 

versal form that will, on behalf of all 
participants, comport with the present 
more or less historic practices that are 


sought to be continued and the important 
cha‘iges that are proposed affecting the 
rignts and liabilities of the respective 
parties. 

If only the consolidation of the three 
existing forms were desired, that would 
be easy of accomplishment, giving due re- 
gard to sectional peculiarities and marine 
conditions, but as it involves the relin- 
quishment of long-standing contractural 


elements, independent of the well recog- 
nized common law exemptions inherently 
possessed by all interests affected with a 
public calling, it is to be expected that the 
commission will not permit time to inter- 


fere with 


its deliberations on a so im- 
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ppear, however, 
of the public, that 
me for action, 
under Federal 
believed that 
in the near 


portant matter. It does a 
from the standpoint 
this is the opportune ti 
while the properties ar 


control, and it is confident! , 
tec 


a decision may be exp 
future. 

We would, therefore, admonish our 
members to refrain ordering large sup- 


it confine their 


plies of bills of lading, |} I 
aratively short 


orders to the needs of cor 
periods. 

The Railroad Administration has or- 
dered that all bills of lading on individual 
forms must be stamped to read :—‘United 
States Railroad Administration, W. G. 
of Railroads 





McAdoo, Director-General 
CC PNEPOERE CTE S® Railroad.” 

It is not obligatory upon shippers to af- 
fix this stamp, though some are doing so. 
Inquiry of reliable representatives devel- 


ops that the agents of the carriers were 
instructed to stamp all bills of lading, 
and they were not authorized to decline 
a shipment on a bill of lading tendered 
them as before this order. 


Export Bills of Lading. 


Effective September 30, 1918. The is- 
suance of through export bills of lading 
will be discontinued via all ports, though 
efforts are now being made to modify this 
order as to Pacific coast ports. Such lad- 
ings were long since discontinued via At- 
lantic ports. 


Ship Early Campaign. 

The Railroad Administration has start- 
ed a campaign to induce the public to lay 
in their needed supplies for the winter by 
October 1, to relieve the transportation 
system during the fall and winter months, 
when operating conditions are less favor- 
able and excessive volume of freight will 
hinder free movement of necessary traffic 
due to overseas movement, heavy crops, 
and extensive production of our indus- 
tries. Some of our members have circu- 
larized their trade to this end, and it is 
hoped that most, if not all, have taken 
steps to expedite such movement as much 


as they consistently can. 


Routing. 


It is the desire of the Railroad Admin- 
istration that, wherever practicable, spe- 
cific routing be omitted from bills of lad- 
ing by shippers, as it will facilitate the 
movement of the traffic and avoid delay, 
especially where there is an embargo or 
congestion via the route specified. This 
should be complied with wherever prefer- 
ential terminal delivery is not essential. 


Highways Transport Committee of the 


Council of National Defense. 


The modern system defined by this cap- 
tion is a most commendable public ser- 
vice, indispensable in this era and des- 
tined to perform great work. As might 
be supposed, it is working in thorough co- 
operation with the United States Railroad 
Administration. its main activities are 
devoted to securing return loads through 
an efficient inter-city system, principally 
under the supervision of chambers of 
commerce, merchants’ associations and 
similar organizations. Short haul rail 
trathe contributes its share to the conges- 
tion of our transportation facilities, and 
is not encouraged by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, as may be plainly seen from 
the zone embargoes and the excessive 
minima in the rate adjustment prescribed 
in General Order No. 28. 


“Sailing Day’’ Plan. 


This important subject is now engaging 
the studious attention of the operating 
representatives of the carriers. It has 
been installed at practically all the large 
traffic centers with success. No measure 
taken by the Railroad Administration in 
the direction of preventing congestion has 
achieved the results of this scheme of op- 
eration. By the concentration of traffic 
at the source, it has enabled the carriers 
through this plan to give excellent service 
in the face of a growing volume of freight 


they have been called upon to handle. Its 
modus operandi produces maximum ef- 
ficiency and decreased cost, which is 


bound to reflect itself, in due course, in the 
measure of the rates, when the system is 
thoroughly stabilized, aside from the im- 
mediate advantages in service. The main 
features of the plan are :— 

Concentration. 

Direct routing. 

Car conservation. 

Relief of transfers and terminal. 

Alleviation of labor problems. 

Increase in number of through package 
cars. 

Dispatch. 

Reduction of loss and damage. 


Freight Traffic Committee—North 
Atlantic Ports. 


The general embargo of carload freight 
moving to and through Eastern ports, in- 
cluding Chester, Pa.-Wilmington, Del., 
territory, and contiguous main line sta- 
tions, and the requirement of permits in 
connection therewith, has produced un- 
looked for results with minimum hard- 
ship upon the public. But for this and 
kindred measures of like import, which at 
their inception were considered unduly 
radical, the relief sought would have been 
impossible. This step has fully justified 
itself, 


Rates on Oil from Pacific Coast Ports. 


The cancellation effective June 25, 1918, 
of import commodity rates under general 
order No. 28, viz. :— 

In packages c. 1. minimum 40,000 Ibs 





To Group A (Atlantic seaboard territory) 60c. 
To Group B (Ohio territory)..........++. 55c 
fo Group D (Illinois territory).......... 55c 


In tank cars 
To Group - 





brought forth objections against such ex- 
treme increases, and resulted in the pub- 
lication effective July 1, 1918, of a blan- 
ket import commodity rate of $1.12% 
per 100 pounds in packages c. l. minimum 
40,000 pounds or in tank cars, which are 
considerably under the domestic rates of 
$2.374%4 to group A, $2.31% to group B 
and $2.19 to group D, for illustration, 
but representations are now being made 
to the Railroad Administration for a fur- 
ther reduction in these rates to comport 


with the spirit of general order No. 28, 
and to harmonize with other comparable 
adjustments resulting therefrorn. Your 
chairman presented arguments to the 
Freight Traffic Committee of Western 
lines at Chicago, Ill, on September 24, 
1918, on this subject and the rates on 
gums, and confidently believes favor- 
able action will be taken toward a de- 


crease in these oil rates. 
Rates on Gums from Pacific Coast 
Ports. 


commodity rates were with- 
“0, 


Import 
drawn effective June 


Gums N. O. 8. 


1918, viz. 





minimum $0.90 

a ee 1.50 
Gum, Pontianac C. L. 50,000 Ibs. min- 

SERUER cccsescveecvecsessccosececs ° 75 


leaving domestic rates to apply, viz. a 


Cc. L. 30,000 Ibs. minimum. 
ZO GOD e050 680 beh bededurs sends. - $2.81% 
BO GOED Becccsccescvers Secvessccice Beto 
TO GROED Dee cosicscsvcececscssdssce - 2.59 
L. C. i. 
Te Groep A. cocessccecs Gee eesnende -. $4.00 
TO Group Bucccccscovvsecees covvceses. 3.87% 
TO GrOGD Drcccsovvescscesseces cooee 3.0 


Effective July 1, 1918, a blank rate of 
$1.56% per 100 pounds, c. 1. minimum 50,- 
000 pounds, was published, but negotia- 
tions are now progressing with the Rail- 
road Administration looking to a further 
reduction in these rates, 


Store-Door Delivery. 


In further pursuance of plans to pro- 
mote greater traffic efficiency along sound, 
though novel lines, is the investigation 
by the joint committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the commission and 
others, and their recommendations to the 
Railroad Administration to this end. 
Great relief has been afforded by the co- 
operative plan agreed upon between the 
consignees, truckmen and the carriers of 
Philadelphia and New York, promoted by 
the civic organizations at these important 
centers. Immediate delivery is made, and 
only a reasonable additional expense is 
exacted, which is fully offset by other 
considerations. 


Bureau for the Safe Transportation of 
Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles. 


Attention is called to the revised regu- 
lations for the transportation of explo- 





United 

States. 
Operating revenue, 1918......... $468,380,000 
Beat eccee «+++ 848,394,000 
Operating expenses, 1918........ - 816,814,000 
1917.......+.. 237,809,000 
Net income, 1918......... 137,845,000 
92,600,000 
INCTEASE ..cccssceee 45,245,000 
Ratio of operating, 67.64 
68.26 








sives and other dangerous articles by 
freight and express revised July 15, 1918. 


The changes are not important, viz. :— 

Page 40—Tank cars musts bear thereon a 
card showing proper name of contents. 

Page 43—Articles marked (*) Shipping or- 
der must specify for L’ C. L. ‘No label re- 
quired’’ and for C. L. ‘‘No placard required.”’ 


Page 51—(j)—(k) Specifications for tank 
cars. 
Page 59—(c)—Oxidizing Material—Chromic 


Acid—packing. 
Page 60—Eliminate from Paragraph 1852 


provision as to protection of neck of car- 
boys. 

Page 126—Clay or 
specifications for. 

Pare 128—Wooden Boxes—cushioning 
port for carboys. 

Page 129—Shipping containing Specification 
No. 2—for Liquids only. 

Page 131—Shipping containing Specification 
No. 2—Boxes—Ends of more than one piece. 

Page 136—Paragraph 31—Wire-bound Boxes— 
specifications for. 

Page 137—Miscellaneous types of 
Metal, metal and wood or veneer. 
Page 137.—Paragraph 36—Wire-bound boxes 
—specifications for. 


earthenware carboys— 


sup- 


Boxes— 


types of Boxes— 


Page 138—Miscellaneous 
Metal, metal and wood or veneer. 

age 139—Miscellaneous types of boxes— 
Métal, metal and wood or veneer. 

Page 159—Shipping container Specification 
Wo. 5—Iron or steel Barrels or Drums—vara- 


tion of gauge. 
Page 161—Paragraph 17—Manufacturers to 


report monthly to Bureau of Explosives Bar- 
rels or Drums shipped. 

Page 161—Shipping container Specifications 
No. 5—A—Iron or Steel Barrels or Drums for 
Acids. 

Page 226—Shipping container Specifications 
No. 24—Fiber board, etc., cases for inflammable 
liquids. 

Page 
No. 24—Miscellaneous 
and fiber board combined, 


Express. 


The consolidation, under Federal con- 
trol as the American Railway Express 
Company, of the principal express com- 
panies, viz., Adams, American, Great 
Northern, National, Northern, Southern, 
Wells-Fargo and Western, was only a 
fitting counterpart to the acquisition 
under the same auspices of the railroads, 
water-lines, canals and river waterways, 
and was dictated by the same considera- 
tions. Their service was deteriorating 
in the face of the unusual volume of 
traffic tendered them, and could only be 
maintained under unified control. 

Effective July 15, 1918.—Express rates 
were increased 10 per cent. under author- 
ity of the commission, and it is rumored 
that the insufficiency of this increase will 
require a further advance of approxi- 
mately the same amount at an early date 
to meet operating costs. Whether or not 
this will be done remains solely with the 
Director-General of Railroads, but there 
are no statistics available at this time to 
warrant the deduction that said increase 
will be authorized. 

Attention is called to the revised pack- 
ing rules prescribed by Supplement No. 1 
to Official Express Classification No. 25. 

The reformation of certain practices 
and interpretations of the express com- 
panies in the matter of released rates, 
partial recovery in case of loss or dam- 
age, uniformity of receipts, etc., is now 
being considered and clarity along these 
lines may be expected to result from the 
efforts of the traffic representatives. 

The corporate financial status of a cer- 
tain express company makes it expedient 
for our members to file at once any claims 


Specifications 


234—Shipping container 
cases—metal 


types of 
etc. 
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held in abeyance and to follow up out- 
standing claims vigorously. Unless settle- 
ment is made promptly we would recom- 
ment that, in the absence of a satisfac- 
tory explanation of delay, such claims be 
placed in the hands of legal representa- 
tives for action. 


Embargoes. 


It is gratifying to be able to say that, 
as to the products and supplies in which 
our members are interested, there is re- 
markably good movement and freedom 
from embargoes and, barring a recurrence 
of the extraordinary weather conditions 
of the last winter, the carriers are very 
optimistic of the future. Conference with 
a regional director of probably the most 
congested area of the country developed 
that the operating conditions are in ex- 
cellent shape, and give assurance of sat- 
isfactory service during the winter, not- 
withstanding the unusual density of 
traffic now existing and anticipated for 
the fall and winter. 

Your Traffic Committee recognizes that 
it is not only a right invested in every 
carrier to place embargoes, but there is a 
legal obligation to do so, where physical 
conditions render it necessary to prevent 
a blockade of usually traveled routes, for 
the protection of the public, yet there are 
scattered instances where embargoes are 
continued without apparent justification. 
in 


These are due primarily to neglect 
most cases, but efforts are now being 
made to have these embargoes lifted 


wherever such circumstances are present. 
Lack of notice of embargoes are expen- 
sive to the public, and while efforts have 
been directed at securing greater public- 
ity, they have not met with much success 
owing to the frequency of change in phys- 
ical conditions of operation that prevent 
reasonable notice. Unlike tariff schedules 
that require statutory notice, an embargo 
condition is the ultimate end of the car- 
rier’s normal control and can only be 
met by an extreme remedy, when legiti- 
mately placed and impartially enforced 
except against such essential articles as 
the law and public policy exempts. Should 
any of our members be confronted with 
embargoes of untimely duration report 
may be made to your Traffic Committee 
so that the necessity for its continuance 
may be inquired into. 


Conclusion. 


Below is shown the revenue results for 
the month of July, 1918, the first calendar 
period following the full application of 
the 25 per cent increase, viz. :— 












Eastern Southern Western 

section. section. section. 
$221,446,000 $73,160,000 $173,773,000 
160,378,000 49,442,000 138,575,000 
152,791,000 49,573,000 114,450,000 
113,163,000 35,016,000 89,631,000 
61,664,000 21,146,000 55,035,000 
37,295,000 13,567,000 41,738,000 
24,369,000 7,579,000 13,297,000 
69.00 67.76 65.86 
70.56 64.68 


It will be seen that the increase flowing 
from that advance in rates is beginning 
to reflect and whether or not the net in- 
come for the first year of government con- 
trol will equal that of 1917 under private 
control, surrounded by the most distress- 
ing conditions in the history of the car- 
riers, remains to be seen. The Director- 
General expresses doubt on this point in 
view of the enormous expenditures made, 
especially for wages to labor and other 
employes. The economies effected in 
every direction, elaborated in the fore- 
going report, with this enormous increase 
in rates, has convinced many experts in 
close touch with our transportation sys- 
tem that future operation will, in due 
time, yield ample, and probably more 
than sufficient, revenue to sustain the ser- 
vice. The general opinion is that there 
should not be occasion for a further rate 
advance, once the full effects of the re- 
their normal level 


cent increase reach orn , 
over a reasonably demonstrative’ period. 
Your committee wish they were en- 


dowed with the prophetic vision to fore- 
east with some degree of confidence the 
outcome of this most intricate problem. 

There is absent a norm whereby the 
situation may be rightly judged, but, bar- 
ring intense weather severity, your com- 
mittee concurs in the favorable view gen- 
erally held by those who have scientific- 
ally studied the past performances of our 
railways, and believe the present rates 
will not only meet all contingencies, but 
will accumulate such a surplus from oper- 
ation in due course as to warrant a ma- 
terial reduction. 


Classification. 


The changes in existing classifications 
during the past year have been unimpor- 
tant, except slight modifications in the 
rules relating to the marking of less than 
carload freight. 

There has been proposed, however, the 
adoption of a consolidated freight classi- 


fication embodying uniform rules, de- 
scriptions of articles, packing require- 
ments and carload minimum weights. 
Hearings have been conducted by the 
commission and the Uniform Classifica- 
tion Committee’s representatives in vari- 
ous sections of the country, and testi- 


mony has been offered bearing upon the 
salient features of the proposed issue in 
so far as it affects our members. Addi- 
tional testimony, more comprehensive of 
the numerous changes, is now being pre- 
pared and will be presented at a future 
hearing. 

The important 
enumerated below, viz. 

Rule 5—Providing relative ratings of 
a blanket nature, according to packing, 
in the absence of specific rating on the 
container used. 

Rule 10—Mixed carload—application of 
the rate on the highest classed article and 
the highest minimum carload weight of 
any article in the mixture, subject, how- 
ever, to the existing principles of the al- 
ternate use of carload or less than car- 
load rates. 

Rule 15—Establishing a 
of 25c. per ton where less than carload 
freight, loaded or unloaded by carriers, 
is found to be subject to carload rates. 

Assessment of carload rate and mini- 
mum on L. C. L. freight loaded by’ ship- 
per, if car does not contain other freight, 
when tendered as C. L. shipment. 

Rule 34—Minimum carload weights— 
Revision of rule 24 of Southern classifica- 
tion No. 43; rule 6 of Western classifica- 
tion No. 55, and rule 27 of official classi- 


chang proposed are 





labor charge 
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— No. 44, on light and bulky arti- 
cles. 

Rule 24—Increase of minimum carload 
weight from 24,000 to 30,000 lbs. in South- 
ern classification No. 43, in the applica- 
tion of rule relating to charges on excess 
over full carloads. 

Rule 40—Section 5—Prescribing can or 
pail ratings on articles in iron or steel 
containers of drum construction when of 
less than five gallons’ capacity; prohibit- 
ing the use of iron and steel drums or 
barrels of greater capacity than 165 gal- 
lons; and requiring barrels or drums to 
be watertight when used as containers for 
other than dry or solid articles. Speci- 
fication of gauge for iron or steel barrels 
ar drums graduated according to capacity. 

Requiring all iron or steel barrels or 
drums manufactured after January 1, 
1919, to bear manufacturers’ name, year 
of manufacture, capacity and gauge of 
metal in thinnest part to be stamped on 
container or on a plate securely brazed, 
riveted or soldered thereto in letters not 
less than one-eighth inch in height; con- 
tainers of drum construction of less than 
five gallon capacity weighing with con- 
tents 100 lbs. or over to be subject to 
drum provisions of the classification and 
gauge specifications. 

Rule 41—Fibreboard, pulpboard or 
double-faced corrugated strawboard con- 
tainers. Specifications for and restric- 
tions as to use. 


Commodities.—Off. = Official classification. 
So. = Southern 

W. = Western 

PAINT, PAINT 


MATERIAL AND PUTTY. 


Paint, aluminum, bronze or gold, liquid:—In 
metal cans, in bbls. or boxes L.C.L....... 
Carloads, in metal cans, in bbls. or in bulk 
BE POO, osc cc ee cheeses sbascctiveseeicvecases 


Deere DOWGONS OE TCO T Wao 65 664.5 466h cad 0 cedse 


NOIBN, earth or metallic (not chemical), 
dry:—In bags, paper lined, L.C.L.......... 
In pails or metal cans, in bbls., boxes or 
GCTURGB BaCi bss cc scccctovccvsvecesvessscesese 
In paper pkgs., in boxes L.C.L............+. 
SE els Se OD EEG Ristasecsccrvccscodoccess 
Ie WU in Kite OF PAIS Bsr. .Diecdecccvccccces 
In paper pkgs. in bbls. L.C.L.........6..005- 
BE TS. GER, Os Ba Bais 0-5 6:60:5.069. 6:00:56: 06600 000 


In pails or metal cans, in bbls., boxes or 
erts.; in paper pkgs. in bbls. or boxes; in 
paper-lined bags, or in bulk in bbls., boxes, 
Bits OF PRLIS C.Es. FDO,GU0 TG. occ cccsvcccecss 

NOIBN, including chemical, earth or metallic, 
liquid:—In metal cans, completely jacketed; 
in pails or metal cans, in bbls. or boxes or 
in bulk, in bbls., kits or pails C.L......... 

Lead, red, sublimed or white lead, zine lead 
white or lead or zinc compounds:—Dry in 
pails or metal cans, in bbls., boxes or crts.; 
in paper pkgs., in bbls. or boxes, or in 
bulk in bbls., boxes, kits or pails, C.L.... 

Paste or ground in oil. In metal cans, com- 
pletely jacketed; in pails or metal cans, in 
bbls., boxes or crates; in bulk in kits or 
pails, or in bulk in bblis., C.L..........6-6- 


Litharge, dry, in bags, bbls., boxes or in 
bulk, im kite OF PONS, C.Dasccccvcceccvceses 
Ocher, dry. (Add to Off and W. Classifica- 


tions at same basis as applies on dry earth 








Paint) ..ccceeeeeees . 
PatRe CE 066 56se svcvescesciacnscscsses ° 
Stains, furniture, mortar or wood, — 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bbls. 


OF DONBMi cc cccvcccrccecccsccsebsccoscceccce 
In metal cans completely jacketed, in pails 
or metal cans, in bbls. or boxes; in bulk, 
in kits or pails, or in bulk, in bbls., C.L.. 
Same, including glass or earthenware packed 


in Dbhle. OF DOMES, C.D. cccscvcccsccvccccecs 
Wood fillers, liquid or paste:—In metal cans 
or pails, in bbls. or boxes or in bulk in 
WE, Mai Bah oe ab dhe kas Vena w escent e500 06.00.00 


pails or metal cans, in 
bbis., boxes or crates; in paper pkgs. in 
bbls. or boxes, or in bulk, in bbls., boxes, 
kits, pails or cloth or paper bags, C.L...... 
Paste or ground in oil, in metal cans, com- 
pletely jacketed, in pails or metal cans in 


Zine oxide:—Dry, in 


bbis., boxes or crates; in bulk in metal 
cans, partially jacketed L.C.L............. 
Paint or varnish driers, NOIBN, liquid or 
paste, C.L.. cece cece sce c cece rcecsecesess 


Paint or varnish removing compounds, in 
metal cans, partially jacketed L.C.L...... 
Varnishes NOIBN, including bronzing liquids, 
japan varnishes, lacquers and liquid shel- 
lacs:—In metal cans, partially jacketed 
PRE cc cse rere ehe bed tice KETO nse eee KNEE S.e 
In bulk in iron or steel pail . 
In bulk, in kits, LiC.L..... cece ee eeeees 
in metal cans partially or completely jack 
eted; in metal cans, or pails in bbls. or 
boxes; in bulk, in iron or steel pails, kits 
Ge WEG, Coda ciccéobccseaeeseneaseticvucecs 
Varnishes, asphaltum or coal tar.........+-- ’ 
In pails or metal cans, in bbls. or boxes... } 
In bulk, in kits or pails.........+.-+- 








In bulk in Dbls....... cc eereeeecces 


Your committee respectfully recom- 
mends that those of our members who 
have inspected the proposed consolidated 
freight classification obtain a copy from 
Mr. R. C. Fyfe, agent, 1828 Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago, IIL, ke | 
close examination of the changes _ indi- 
cated by the symbols therein, notifying 
the Traffic Committee of any items that 
may be scheduled for a change in which 
they may be interested, exclusive of the 
articles under the heading of “Paint, 
Paint Materials and Putty and Var- 
nishes, ete.,”” as in dealing with such a 
voluminous publication all the articles in 
which our membership is interested may 
not have come to the attention of your 
committee, particularly the ratings on 
supplies. Many other changes have been 
developed by a careful check of the pro- 
posed issue, but for the sake of brevity 
are not detailed in this report. Prompt 
attention is desirable in this connection, 
as your committee handling the classifi- 
eation subject before the commission wish 
to have all data in hand before the final 
hearing at Washington, D. C., November 
12, 1918. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William J. Pitt, Chairman. 
Clarence Watkins, 

George V. Borgan, 
A. Sawyer. 

Mr. Morton:—The Board of Directors 
approved the report and referred it to the 
convention as a matter of information, 
adopting its recommendations. 

It was moved and carried that the re- 
port be considered as .read. 


and make a 


A resolution of the Chicago club was 
read to the convention and adopted. 
Mr. Morton:—We have here a _ very 


optimistic resolution from the New York 
club which I think is very timely at this 
time. 

This report will be 
previous session. 

Mr. Morton :—That was indorsed by the 
Board of Directors and referred to the 
convention. 

It was regularly 
that this resolution 


found in report of 


moved and carried 


be adopted. 


Mr. Morton :—-Now we have the matter 
of amending the By-Laws which you con- 
sidered as read, and we will see what 
action you will take on it. 

This amendment has 
printed. 

It was regularly moved and carried 
that this revision of the By-Laws be 
adopted: 

Mr. Morton :—Do we desire at this time 
to -_pass any resolution? 

Mr. Field :—I move that the thanks of 
this convention be extended to the hotel 
for the very efficient manner they have 
helped us out in the matter of entertain- 
ments and other arrangements. 

(Carried. ) 

Mr. Edgerly:—lI offer a resolution of 
thanks to the Boston club for its hospi- 
tality and the very splendid time they 
gave us under the trying circumstances 
in holding this convention. 

Mr. Horgan :—May I add to this that 
the ladies of the Boston club be tendered 
a special vote of thanks for the enter- 
ment they have provided. 


_ Mr. Morton :—That will be incorporated 
in the same motion. 


Motion seconded and carried. 
Mr. Morton :—Anything further to come 


before us? Then we have the final report 
of the Nominating Committee, Mr. An- 
drews, chairman. 


already been 





classification. 
classification. 


Present. Proposed. 
So. 3 1 


So. 30,000 Ibs. 36,000 Ibs. 


§1 L.C.L. 
Off. 1 us C.L. 30,000 Ibs. 
So. 5 3 
So. 5 4 
So. 5 4 
So. 5 4 
So. 5 4 
So. 5 4 
So. 5 4 
So. 6 5 C.L. 36,000 1s. 


So. 30,000 Ibs 36,000 Ibs. 


So. 30,000 lbs. 36,000 Ibs. 


So. 30,000 Ibs. 36,000 lbs. 


So. 30,000 Ibs. 36,000 Ibs. 


36,000 Ibs. 
36,000 Ibs. 


0. 30,000 Ibs. 
0. 30,000 Ibs. 


Off. § 7. LO. 
So. t 1 5 3 C.L. 36,000 Ibs. 


So. 30,000 Ibs. 36,000 Ibs. 


W. 30,000 Ibs. 36,000 Ibs. 


So. 30,000 lbs. 36,000 Ibs. 


So. 30,000 Ibs. 36,000 Ibs 


So. 30,000 Ibs 36,000 Ibs. 


Off. 36,000 Ibs 30,000 Ibs. 


off. 1 1% 
Off. 1 1% 
So. 3 1 
So. 3 1 


So. 24,000 Ibs. 30,000 Ibs 
§So. 2 3 

Off. 2 8 

Off. 1 3 

{So. 38 4 

vor. 3 i 

§So. 4—24,000 lbs. 5—~—36,000 lbs 

) Off. 4—30,000 Ibs 586,000) Ibs 

Report of the Nominating Committee 
was read by Mr. Andrews. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be 


adopted and that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the entire 
list of nominees recommended therein, 

Mr. Andrews :—In nominating Mr. Cor- 
nish we felt that we were nominating a 
man who would be a delegate at large, 
who is president of a corporation which 
has backed this organization right from 
the start, whose company 18 a member in 
all the cities where they have their dif- 
ferent plants and agencies, and that we 
should consider Mr. Cornish as elected as 
a delegate at large, so that he would not 
be charged up to any one club, and [I con- 
gratulate this organization on having pur- 
suaded Mr. Cornish to accept this duty 
and, as he expressed himself, an honcr to 
him as well, because no Man can accept 
the presidency of an organization like this 
without feeling that it is an honor; and in 
talkine with Mr. Cornish about it, he is 
going to give this Association some real 
service, and I feel sure that at the end 
of his term we will have been lifted up 
and placed in a very much better position 
and standing as an organization than we 
have ever had before, although we have 
always a splendid reputation. He is really 
doing something that I know is not alto- 
gether just to his liking, but he feels that 
he is asked to do this, and he is going to 
do it because he feels that the trade 
wants him, and I take a great deal of 
pleasure in seconding this motion that 
the secretary cast one ballot and show 
that we are unanimous by rising while 
the secretary casts one vote. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Sawyer:—The secretary has at- 
tended to his duty according to the in- 
structions of the convention and has 
elected the full slate as nominated by the 
committee, 

Mr. Andrews :—In connection with the 
resolution regarding the place for the 
1919 convention, which has been referred 
to the Executive Committee, we have had 
solicitations from a number of cities. San 
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Francisco, even, has asked us to come 
there, and Atlantic City and New York 
city, through its Board of Trade; but we 
feel that we should leave it to the Execu- 
tive Committee. Various places have been 
submitted by the different gentlemen here 
for the next convention, and one of them 
in particular seemed to meet with great 
favor, and that was New Orleans. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Morton:—The motion is that the 
matter of the next meeting place be left 
to the Executive Committee, with full 


powers. 
This motion was duly seconded and 
carried. 
Mr. Morton:—Now, we come to the 


most pleasant period of our convention, 
when we install our newly elected presi- 
dent and other officers, and I will appoint 
Mr. Gregg and Mr. Rockwell to escort 
President Cornish to the chair. 

(The delegates arose and, amid their 
prolonged applause and the singing of 
“He’s a Jolly, Good Fellow,” the incoming 
president, Mr. Cornish, was escorted to 
the chair.) 

Mr. Morton :—I have been thinking of 
some way in which I might do something 
at this time that would give Mr. Cornish 
something by which he could remember 
this occasion. You have visited Boston, 
with its points of interest and many 
places where the first battles for freedom 
were fought, and among other relics that 
we have here is the old frigate Constitu 
tion, that was built in 1797, and a few 
years ago was rebuilt through the use of 
an appropriation made by Congress, and 
is now lying over at the navy yard in 
Charlestown. At the time that this old 
frigate was rebuilt a friend of mine se- 
cured one of the timbers from the hull of 
the old ship, and from that timber he has 
made a number of gavels. Now we know 
the story of the frigate Constitution, and 
we have heard a good deal about the 
American navy recently. As one man 
put it, the American navy has a batting 
average of 1,000 per cent. 

I think we are proud of the record of 
the American navy, and right here in 
Boston we are very proud of the record 
of the frigate Constitution, known as Old 
Ironsides. Many of us have recited the 
poem of Old Ironsides at school. I have 
here in this gavel a piece of one of the 
timbers of the old ship, and I am going to 
present it to President-elect Cornish, 
knowing that if he has a gavel made 
from wood from the frigate Constitution 
he will surely be able to maintain the 
constitution and by-laws of the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association. (Laughter and 
prolonged applause.) 


President Cornish Speaks. 


Mr. Cornish :—Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen.—I appreciate very much indeed 
the honor you have conferred upon me, 
that highest honor that it is within your 
power to confer, and I know it to be an 
honor chiefly because this is a position 
which has been held by so many distin- 
guished men, and, like all positions of 
honor, it is made honorable by their 
character and the great work and atten- 
tion and thought that they have given to 
the duties of the position. I am glad to 
have a gavel so connected with Old Iron- 
sides, but I fear in taking it that I am 
like the boy that was jumping out into 
the waves. I hope I will be able to arise 
as did that boy and come back into your 
arms trusted and beloved. I do not know 
of any particular fitness that I have for 
the position to which you have honored 
me, gentlemen, unless it can be on the 
theory that they elected a man to the 
position: of judge of one of our courts out 
in Nebraska—the lawyer said he would 
not be biased by any previous conception 
of the law. (Laughter.) You have called 
me out of my retirement, a retirement not 
particularly desired by me, but a retire- 
ment that was necessary to perform the 
duties of my office. It might interest 
you, gentlemen, to know that in our com- 
pany there is not a single man who owes 
his position to me. (Laughter.) There 
is not a single policy in our company that 
has originated with me (laughter), and 
some of you have remarked that you were 
not acquainted with me and did not know 
that I came from New York, even. If you 
will think for a moment how foolish it 
would be if I wanted to sell you gentle- 
men some goods in New York for me to 
be the one that tried to sell it when we 
had Mr. Rowe there. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) When I was stationed in Chi- 
cago and noticed the popularity of Mr. 
Field, what a chump I would have been 
if any of you had known me there. 
(Laughter.) You gentlemen from Phila- 
delphia that are acquainted with Mr. 
Beale, the paint trade that knows Mr. 
Gregg, could I devise policies for them? 
Why, the policies of our company are 
their life’s growth. [ have been but a 
recipient of their ideas, and my fitness for 
this position—if I have any—is to be the 
recipient of your ideas; you must not rely 
on me to direct your counsels and actions, 
because [| am incompetent. I have listened 
to the reports of these committees and 
felt my ignorance on many of the most 
important matters that have come, and 
are coming, up before you and will have 
to receive attention from me during the 
course of this year. But what I can do, 
and what I will do, to the best of my abil- 
ity, gentlemen, is to receive your ideas 
and weigh them. | liked the words of 
Mcuihan yesterday, “I fear anything that 
is unanimous if it is important.” It is 
only when I can develop a controversy 
and can meet men who are expert, who 
have had long experience and who differ 
as to what should be the policy or the 
course of procedure, and when I can 
hear their arguments you will find me al- 
ways unbiased, unprejudiced, seeking to 
find out what is just and best and giving 
to the minority a hearing, because by mi- 
norities alone is my judgment saved. (Ap- 
plause.) I thank you, gentlemen, for the 
honor you have conferred upon me, and I 


hope I will have your friendship a year 
from now the same as I seem to have it 
today. I thank you cordially. (Pro- 
longed applause. ) ‘ 

Mr, Cornish:—I am advised by your 
former president that I am now the 


president (laughter), and he has at once 
put into force the request that I made, 
that you tell me what to do and I shall 
be your humble servant for doing it., 
it gives me great pleasure to call upon 
Mr. Chatfield, ‘your treasurer, whose 
ability, whose knowledge of all of the de- 
tails of your problems, and whose care in 
trying to make this Association a success 
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has been vouched to me by many, and I 
might have known it from my personal 
acquaintance with him. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chatfield:—Mr. President, both 
present and former, and gentlemen.—The 
best thing I have heard in some time is 
the fact that our new president says he 
is going to start a controversy. In our 
Irish dialect, we call that a plain fight. 
It will go beautifully under his guidin 
influence, and the best man will win. Ali 
I can say is that I am as much interested 
in the Association as ever. This last year 
I have done practically nothing, but next 
year I am going to really do something. 
I will not only be a treasurer that will 
try to show you a larger balance at the 
end of the year, but’ instead of trying to 
apologize I can say I have had my shoul- 
der to the wheel every time the captain 
asked me. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Cornish:—Gentlemen, I  under- 
stand that among the men who are going 
to direct the action of your president and 
of this Association during the next year 
is Mr. Collins, of Central New York—a 
broad territory, but not nearly so broad 
as the nation that your jurisdiction 
covers, and will be one of the most active 
men. I have pleasure in introducing him. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Collins :—I have very little to say. 
I_ thank you very much for the honor, 
Mr. President and gentlemen, and I 
promise to do everything possible to assist 
the officers of the committee and do every 
possible thing I can for the Association. 


I thank you. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Cornish:—Mr. Robinette, of Cleve- 
land. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Robinette :—Gentlemen, all I can 


say is that I am very much interested in 
the Association work, and I appreciate 
very much your having considered me as 
a part of the official family, and I shall 
do my very best in anything that I ean 
help the work on. (Applause.) 


Mr. Rockwood:—Mr. President and 
fellow members, I certainly thank you 
for the honor conferred upon me. I shall 
certainly do my best. (Applause.) 


_Mr. Kearns:—Mr. President, I appre- - 
ciate the honor of serving this Associa- 
tion in this capacity, and I assure you I 
will do the very best I can on any orders 
you issue. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Matlack :—It is a great pleasure tc 
me to be on a committee of this kind, es- 
pecially of having the pleasure of serving 
under a leader as our new president will 
be, and with a leader of that kind it can't 
help but be a success. (Applause. ) 


_Mr. Cornish:—The chairman appre- 
ciates the compliment of Mr. Matlack 
very much, but again takes occasion to 
state that your chairman is not and can- 
not constitutionally be a leader. He will 
be a follower, and you will be a pusher of 
the follower. (Applause.) 


Mr. Cornish:—Is there any further 
business to come before this meeting, gen- 
tlemen? 


Mr. Field:—Mr. President, while I may 

be a little out of order, I have learned 
since I sat in this chair the past few min- 
utes of the decease of a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chicago club, one who has 
always had an interest in this organiza- 
tion. I remember him thirty years ago, 
and it seems fitting and proper to me that 
we should pause a moment before we 
adjourn, and I would like to ask the sec- 
retary to make a note to the effect that 
our profound sympathies are extended to 
the family of Mr. Oscar Rosenberg, of 
Chicago. 
_Mr. Andrews :—Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to second that motion. I have per- 
haps had as long acquaintance with Mr. 
Rosenberg as anybody in the room. My 
first acquaintance dates back to 1878, 
when I first came to Boston, and I feel 
very much the loss of Oscar Rosenberg. 
He and I have differed now and then, but 
he has always been a very high-class fel- 
low, and I desire to join in this motion. 

Mr. Cornish :—I think many of us knew 
Mr. Rosenberg, and it seems to me fitting 
that you all rise, 


(The delegates all arose in a body.) 


Mr. French:—Some little time ago 
there was a resolution passed by the or- 
ganization to send letters to Mr. Glidden 
and Mr. Waterall. I think it would be a 
wise thing if we were to send similar le 
ters to all presidents that are now living 
who held that position at least ten years 
ago or earlier. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. Cornish:—You have heard that 
suggestion. If there is no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 


Mr. Cornish:—If there is no further 
business before the meeting, the meeting 
will stand adjourned. 


ADDITIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE REPORTS. 


committee reports were not re 
ceived in time to insert in their regular 
place and are here added as a part of 
the convention. 








These 


Report of Committee to Investi- 
gate and Stop Sale of Adul- 
terated Linseed Oil and 


Turpentine. 


To the President and Members of the Na 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa 
tion :— 

During the past twelve months your 
committee has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether many circular letters which have 
been sent out through the mails by a num- 
ber of concerns offering for sale linseed 
oll, adulterated linseed oil, linseed oil 
compounds of various kinds, second run 
turpentine, etc., at prices ranging consid- 
erably under the prevailing market price 
of the pure articles at the time these let- 
ters were mailed. 

These letters contained a number of 
propositions which are not in keeping with 
the custom of representative concerns reg- 
ularly offering for sale pure linseed oil 
and turpentine, such as “guaranteeing the 
price against decline,” etc., and many 
statements regarding the quality of the 
ojl or turpentine offered which were not 
facts. 

The committee also succeeded in get- 
ting together some information from sev- 





eral State agricultural departments giv- 
ing the names of concerns whom they 
had found to be marketing adulterated 
linseed oil within the State, and the result 
of their analysis of samples taken from 
shipments, 

our committee considered several 

ways of undertaking to stop this prac- 
tice, with the result that they finally con- 
cluded that their best chance for results 
was to lay the entire matter before the 
Federal Trade Commission, and with that 
in view your chairman, in company with 
Mr. H. 8. Chatfield, our treasurer, called 
won the Federal Trade Commission in 
ashington early in May this year, at 
which time we were assured of the hearty 
co-operation of the commission as soon as 
we placed our complaint before them, to- 
gether with such information as we were 
= to give them regarding the prac- 
ce. 

On September 19 your committee placed 
in the, hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission all letters, advertising matter and 
such other information as they were able 
to get together, regarding the sale of 
adulterated linseed oil and turpentine, 

inting out to them statements regard- 
ng the quality of the goods offered and 
other conditions which the letters, adver- 
tising matter, etc., contained, which were 
not facts, and they also gave them the 
price that was being quoted for pure 
goods on the dates that these various let- 
ters were mailed out, which should give 
them sufficient information on which to 
conduct a thorough investigation of this 
character of business. 

Your committee finds that during the 
past few months there has been quite a 
change in the methods used in marketing 
these adulterated goods, in that the great 
majority of the concerns doing that sort 
of business are now plainly offering the 
goods as adulterated; whereas in the past 
it has been the custom to simply offer 
raw or boiled linseed oil and turpentine, 
giving the impression to the trade that 
the goods offered for sale were pure, with 
the result that it is more difficult to stop 
the practice under these conditions than 
it would have been had these concerns 
continued to conduct their business along 
the lines formerly followed. 

Undoubtedly this change in policy has 
been brought about by the many activities 
of the Federal government through the 
Federal Trade Commission in their en- 
—" to rid business of improper prac- 

ces. 

While it may not be possible to prevent 
the sale of adulterated linseed oil and 
turpentine when plainly offered as such, 
it is the opinion of your committee that 
much good can be accomplished by follow- 
ing up this matter through the Federal 
Trade Commission and keeping them 
posted as to new developments, misrep- 
resentations that are made, etc., as the 
present high price of linseed oil offers a 
very attractive field of operation to con- 
cerns that are inclined to market adul- 
terated goods of this character. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
that this special committee be continued 
and now that the matter has been placed 
in the hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, that the trade in general be 
urged through the columns of the trade 
papers to promptly report to this com- 
mittee any matters of this kind that come 
to —— notice. 

o part of the fund that was placed at 
the disposal of this committee as been 
used during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. B. Robinette, Chairman. 
Alfred S. Day. 
F. W. Robinson. 
S. F. Brigham. 
Frank Shrader. 
W. B. Hardcastle. 
E. C. Street. 

W. H. Phillips. 

N. B. Gregg. 

Edward Thompson. 

W. H. Crawford. 


Report of the Paint Jobbers’ 


Committee. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 


The paint jobbers, in common with the 
paint and varnish manufacturers, entered 
the second year of the war with prob- 
lems no less perplexing than a year ago, 
but with the important difference that we 
are all adapting ourselves to conditions 
with a. loyalty and patience. This 
should and must continue to be our atti- 
tude, now that the war has practically 
ended, as the reconstruction period wilil 
call for an increased exercise of these 
qualities. 


Almost all of the pre-war stocks have 
been sold. Every jobber 1s now on a 
high-cost basis, and the time for specula- 
tive buying is past. Readjustment based 
on declining values has already com- 
menced, and our problem is to so regulate 
our stocks as to eventually take the min- 
imum loss. The paint manufacturers 
have shown us a good example by reduc- 
ing sizes and kinds, which method should 
be profitably applied to many other items, 
thus reducing stocks without serious an- 
noyance to the trade. 

Profits must be watched very carefully, 
and a percentage basis is the only safe 
plan to follow. 

The cutting down and elimination of 
cash discounts, and the withdrawal of 
freight allowances, which now applies to 
so many lines, together with new and in- 
creased taxes, postage, etc., mean an ad- 
vance in operating expense of at least 
five per cent., and these conditions will 
probably prevail for some time to come. 

The falling off of business in many 
sections during the past year has meant 
that, at present values, many concerns 
are turning their capital but two or three 
times annually, compared to a normal 
turnover of four times or more. 

All of these conditions must be care- 
fully taken into consideration and selling 
prices adjusted accordingly, or the jobber 
will be disagreeably surprised at the close 
of the year. 


Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of 
Safety. 


Manufacturers should also take the in- 
creased jobbers’ operating cost into con- 
sideration, and so adjust their selling 
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prices as to allow the jobbers an addition- 
al differential. 

The change in selling methods adopted 
by the white lead manufacturers, putting 
prices on a discount basis, is a step in 
the right direction, but many of the job- 
bers feel that this plan should be en- 
larged so as to allow a greater differen- 
tial for the jobber. 

We suggest that the corroders give this 
matter early and careful consideration. 

Many of the jobbers are disappointed 
in not having received an additional dif- 
ferential from the varnish manufacturers, 
which was confidently expected when the 
jobbers urged and worked for the revision 
in cash discount and terms. We hope 
that the varnish manufacturers will en- 
courage the jobbers by adjusting this 
matter in the near future. 

Never has the jobber been more indis- 
pensable than during the past year. 

Manufacturers have been so busy with 
war orders that the small dealer has 
turned more than ever to the jobber for 
his supplies, and as the high prices com- 
pelled the smaller buyers to purchase in 
limited quantities, they naturally turned 
to the jobber for goods and credit favors. 

We feel that the manufacturers should 
encourage the jobbers by an increased 
cordial co-operation, with an equitable 
margin of profit, and in return they will 
receive a more enthusiastic distribution of 
their goods. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. V. Thomas, Chairman. 
W. A. Alpers. 
F. P. Collins. 
E. C. Currier. 
G. B. Lorraine. 
F. L. Nixon. 
R. F. Rainey. 
J. H. Rippier. 
O. S. Wilcox. 
Chicago, Ill., November 14, 1918. 


Report of Fire Prevention and 
Fire Prevention Ordinance 


Committee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

At our last convention the final report 
of the Chemists’ Committee, whose work 
on the Flash Point Section of the Or- 
dinance on Inflammable Liquids, was be- 
gun in 1913, was adopted and referred to 
this committee for further action. The 
report was presented to the Ordinance 
Committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, who in turn did not agree 
with all the recommendations of our 
Chemists’ Committee, and suggested as 
an alternative to having the report adopt- 


ed by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, that they recommend a confer- 
ence with the Chemists’ Committee to 
take up certain matters with them. At 
the annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association the following re- 
marks were made by Mr. Hutson :— 

“At the convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association in 1913 the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Ordinances submit- 
ted a suggested ordinance to regulate in- 
flammable liquids, which suggested or- 
dinance has since been promulgated by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
At this same meeting a committee report- 
ed on uniform test specifications for de- 
termining flash points of oils. These test 
specifications were adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, and were later issued by the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines as Technical Paper 
No. 49. The Committee on Laws and Or- 
dinance and, following it, the suggested 
ordinance on inflammable liquids, recom- 
mending using flash point, as determined 
by closed cup testers, as a basis in sub- 
dividing inflammable liquids. The or- 
dinance of inflammable liquids makes ref- 
erence to the Bureau of Mines’ paper, as 
to description of tester and method of 
using. 

In all the regulations issued by the 
Committee on Explosives and Combusti- 
bles the flash point is used as a dividing 
line. The tester described by the Bureau 
of Mines was not on the market, and va- 
rious members of the Association objected 
to the use of that tester as a standard. 
The adoption of the ordinance by several 
of the organization members of the Asso- 
ciation was put off until this questron of 
flash test could be decided. Recently the 
chairman has received a communication 
from the Natonal Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association in which a description of a 
series of test is given and six recommen- 
dations as to this tester are set forth. 
The chairman would: ask that this com- 
munication or bulletin of the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association be 
published in the proceedings, and that the 
Executive Committee appoint a commit- 
tee consisting of the chairman of the 
Committee on Explosives and Combusti- 
bles, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ordinances, and the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to confer with the or- 
ganizations interested and to discuss and 
pass upon these recommendations.” 

The suggestion made by Mr. Hutson 
was accepted and a committee of three 
appointed to confer with our Chemists’ 
Committee. 

The personnel of their committee is as 
follows :— 

F. J. T. Stewart, president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

H. L. Phillips, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Edward A. Barrier, chairman of the 
Committee on Inflammable Liquids. 

Your committee recommends the _ ap- 
pointment of a Special Conference Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention and Fire Pre- 
vention Ordinance to confer with these 
gentlemen, said committee to consist of 
the chairman of the Fire Prevention Or- 
dinance Committee and one other mem- 
ber from the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. Also that the Paint 
Manufacturers and the Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association be invited to appoint 
one member each to become a part of 
this Special Conference Committee. We 
suggest that the members of this com- 
mittee be those who are familiar with 
the flash point investigation recently car- 
ried out by the respective Chemists’ Com- 
mittees of the Association. 

At the request of the officers of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion your committee is endeavoring to 
secure a modification of paragraph 2, 


section 472, of the Postal Laws Regula- 
tions, so that paints and varnishes con- 
—t benzine, and showing a flash 
point below 80 degrees may, when prop- 
erly packed and designated with a red 
label, be accepted for shipment by parcel 
post. - We do not look for any immediate 
result in regard to this matter, so will 
simply report progress. 
Respectfully submitted, ® 

R. O. Walker, Chairman. 

D. W. Edgerly. 

K. G. MacKenzie. 


Report of the Varnish Committee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation :— 

The year of 1917-1918 has brought to 
our Association a great deal of prosperity 
as well as greatly increased opportunities 
for public and patriotic service. With 
the ending of the war our Association can 
look back with pride upon the work it 
has done and with a feeling that it has 
performed its full share and accepted its 
full burden in the prosecution of the war. 

During the time that we were engaged 


in the war the world witnessed a remark- 
able demonstration of the adapatability of 
the American people in new and discon- 
certin conditions and _ responsibilities. 
A mighty effort was made to divert quick- 
ly the resources of a great nation from 
the purposes of peace to the purposes of 
war. It was an indication of the unlim- 
ited physical and financial energy behind 
our nation, and the fact that we applied 
it without stint or limit and without any 
idea of selfishness or self aggrandize- 
ment should make us look back with still 
more pride in our achievements. 

Promptly, loyally and in the most calm 
businesslike manner the nation accepted 
its responsibility with a willingness anda 
enthusiasm that is characteristic of Amer- 
ican patriotism. Having won a victory 
over our enemies and particularly a vic- 
tory over the former German Govern- 
ment, a government that stood for every- 
thing that was base and dishonorable; a 
government which ruled by might regard- 
less of what was right, it is now our duty 
to teach them the doctrines of democracy 
and liberty, to give them an understand- 
ing of free institutions and that right and 
not might must rule. 

The trials and tribulations that our in- 
dustry have been confronted with have 
been many. The question of adequate 
supplies of materials and labor were and 
are still a source of difficulty in our in- 
dustry. High costs of both have resulted 
in substantial increases in prices, and at 
the present time there is little indication 
pointing toward relief in that direction. 
Materials were at one time the over- 
whelming factor in our costs, and while 
the cost per unit in both paint and var- 
nish is still very largely made up of raw 
material, labor and overhead expenses 
figure into the unit cost much greater 
at the present time than ever before. Ma- 
terials still are scarce, and a plentiful 
supply cannot be expected for at least 
two years. All of the available shipping 
space will be required to carry the neces- 
sities of life to our allies and our former 
enemies, as well as bringing home our 
soldiers, and not until our ship yards are 
able to replace the destruction wrought 
by the U-boats can any relief be expected 
in raw material supplies. ane 

On the other hand, every indication 
points toward consumption of our prod- 
ucts in a large way. he government for 
the past two years has been P omnee mw of 
economy in the use of paint and varnish. 
They have discouraged building construc- 
tion of all kinds. The comparatively 
higher prices have induced many to defer 
the use of paint and varnish to a point 
where now it can be deferred no longer. 
The government has withdrawn practical- 
ly all of the restrictions in connection 
with building operations, after more than 
three years of inactivity. This means the 
releasing of millions of dollars that will 
be expended in the construction of both 
public and private operations. This 
action on the part of the government is 
only the beginning of a general releasing 
of restrictions on all industry. 

With the dismantling of our great war 
machine labor wlil be transferred from 
the work of destruction to the work of 
construction. The reconstruction, apart 
from what is required in our own coun- 
try, will go on in France and Belgium 
and will require the products of our mills 
and factories. The impoverished populace 
of Europe will require everything that 
we can produce in the way of food and 
fuel. The destruction that has been 
wrought will require everything that we 
can produce in the way of finished ma- 
terials. With the demobilization of our 
soldiers our man power will be almost 
equal to what it was before the war, while 
the man power of Europe has been low- 
ered greatly. These are all factors which 
go to show that the maximum we can 
produce, either in the way of raw ma- 
terials or finished products, will be re- 
quired in this or that part of the world. 
Again, the natural law of supply and de- 
mand which temporarily was suspended 
during the war period must again come 
into operation. In view of these condi- 
tions there is no reason to look for lower 
prices. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. Gerke, Chairman, 
Oran F., Goan, 

J. H. MeNulty, 

W. F. Burleigh. 


Report of the Brush Committee. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :-— 

The sudden ending of the world war 
has brought forth many opinions as to 
what might or might not be expected in 
business activities and prices. It has been 


predicted by some of our economists that 
a sharp drop in commodity prices would 
follow the signing of the armistice, and, 
undoubtedly, there are many of the opin- 
ion that brush prices must follow this 
trend. While it is too early to intelli- 
gently forecast what will follow in brush 
prices, an analysis of conditions as we 
now know them does not predicate such 
a decline. 

The labor question and the cost of 
handles, ferrules, rubber, boxing and such 
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other material as may be classed as aux- 
iliary influence brush prices, of course, 
but bristle being the basic material of 
the brush industry, the cost of bristle 
largely determines the price of the fin- 
ished product. It is on the bristle mar- 
ket we must base our opinion. 

The year past was one of unusual activ- 
ity in the brush industry, and we doubt 
if there was a single brush manufacturer 
in the country who did not produce to the 
limit of his capacity. The tremendously 
increased consumption of paints for war 
purposes very materially increased the 
demand for brushes of all kinds, despite 
the general falling off in sales to the do- 
mestic and contracting painter trade. The 
various departments of the Army and 
Navy bought in undreamed-of quantities, 
their ey for a time being a 
source of much concern. 

Russia and China supply practically all 
of the bristle used in this industry. The 
chaotic conditions in Russia have been 
adverse to bristle production, and but lit- 
tle bristle left that unhappy country. 
Such of it as was produced went to Eng- 
land—London at present controls this 
bristle trade—and for months England 
had an embargo on bristle shipments. 
The restricted importation of Russian 
bristle, of course, placed a double load on 
China bristle, and this year’s entire pro- 
duction of China bristle has been sold— 
the season is closed. Dependable authori- 
ties tell us that the shortage this year 
past was fully 15 per cent. 

Whatever stocks are in the hands of the 
manufacturers were bought at relatively 
high values, for the industry as a whole 
unfortunately and unwisely did not take 
the profit that it was justly entitled to, 
and many manufacturers sold their cheap- 
er bristle below its replacement cost. In 
fact, brushes have been selling on a bris- 
tle basis as much as 20 per cent. below 
the recent market quotations. 

It is doubtful, too, if the Chinaman has 
been getting much more for his bristle 
than in former years; the higher price of 
silver, the premium on exchange, _in- 
creased freight rates and increased bro- 
kers’ profits probably accounting for most 
of the difference in the price of bristle 
today and a year or so ago; what in- 
creased profit the Chinaman has received 
he will be reluctant to relinquish in his 
future market. It is not expected that 
the price of silver will decline. 

It will be six to eight months before 
new stocks of China bristle will be avail- 
able. In the meantime, the stocks of 
brushes in the hands of the trade are be- 
low normal, so that any activity at all on 
the part of the usual consumers o 
brushes should nearly offset the lowered 
consumption of purely war essential in- 
dustries. 

We do not expect cancellations of gov- 
ernment orders for paint and varnish 
brushes—in fact, the Army and Navy 
have contracted for such brushes within 
the week past. Present prices should 
maintain well into the early summer. 

Some manufacturers, scared by the 
suggestions that a break in the commod- 
ity market is imminent, who, not realiz- 
ing that such prediction must be general 
and not specific, fail to properly analyze 
their own industry, may become panicky 
and reduce prices, but this should not be 
taken as indicating the true trend of the 
market. 

The paint and varnish manufacturer 
should be vitally interested in the brush 
question. although, seemingly, he has paid 
but little attention to the tools with which 
his products are applied. Many com- 
plaints of unsatisfactory results with the 
best of paints and varnishes, complaints 
difficult to explain, are the direct results 
of application with unsuitable or improp- 
erly kept brushes; still, we do not recol- 
lect any effort on the part of these manu- 
facturers to educate the consumer to the 
importance of the use of proper tools. In 
fact, there have been instances where the 
manufacturer, in his efforts to impress 
the domestic trade with the one idea of 
low cost of the finished job, has even 
suggested the use of brushes whose only 
recommendation was cheapness, and with 
which brushes expected results could 
never be obtained. ‘ 

As the majority of the contracting 
painters even, and those in the manufac- 
turing trade who are large consumers of 
brushes have, with relatively few excep- 
tions, failed to realize the economy and 
advantage in materially improved result- 
ant work from the use of high-grade 
brushes, selected with the work they are 
to perform in mind, we believe that the 
paint and varnish manufacturers. can, 
with profit to themselves, afford to devote 
the time necessary for the education of 
their consumers in the selection of his 
brushes. One or two of the larger brush 
manufacturers are working to this end 
through their distributers. You paint and 
varnish manufacturers, however, coming 
in such close contact with the user, and 
so concerned in the proper application of 
the material you manufacture, can easily 
accomplish a thousand times greater re- 
sults in spreading the gospel of “Buy 
good brushes and take care of them.” 
We say take care of them, because im- 
properly kept brushes are as much a 
menace to good work as poor brushes 
are, and because, at the present time, the 
conservation of bristle stock is of serious 
importance. This is, perhaps, a new 
thought to most of you, but one which is 
well worth the consideration of this con- 
vention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Henry Coon, Chairman, 
EK. C. Lombard. 
T. B. Denton. 


Resolution by the Chicago Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club. 


Whereas, In these days of strain and stress, 
we are appreciating more and more the weight 
of the responsibility our nation has placed 
upon President Woodrow Wilson and his coun- 
cillors, and realizing» the magnificent manner 
and wonderful efficiency in which these re- 
sponsibilities are being discharged; and 

Whereas, We believe that this Association 
should by every word and act encourage and 
assist the administration, combined with an 
earnest desire to express the deep apprecia- 
tion that we all feel; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, in convention assembled, 
sends greetings to President Wilson, renewing 
its pledge of loyalty, devotion and service; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our secretary forward a copy 
of these resolutions to President Wilson at 


once. 





it a ee i 


- Fee o 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 





To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation: 

In its report for 1917, your committee 
appropriately quoted the immortal ad- 
dress of the immortal Lincoln at the ded- 
ication of the National Cemetery, at Get- 
tysburg. 

The events of the past year have lent a 
new significance to those undying words: 
““Now we are engaged in a great... 
war, testing whether that nation or an 
nation so conceived and dedicated can 
See CMOORE” 6 5 +s 5 to ee. we, OP 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far advanced.” 

The grim reaper smites where he will. 
cutting from factory, workshop, fireside 
or battlefield. Well is it for him who, at 
the citation, may, with the consciousness 
of duty well done, answer with a fearless 
“‘Here!”’ 

The men whom we here pause to honor 
have played their part well in nation, 
state and city. In’ or out of uniform, 
they have served faithfully as soldiers of 
the common good, whether in office, fac- 
tory or the death-smitten field. 

Three of those whom we honor have 
heard the call in battle for freedom and 
civilization, 

‘And how can man dle better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 

Let us reverently stand while the roll 
of our beloved dead is cited: 

James A. Reardon John Coates Fie'd 

Henry V. Kent George W. Partridge 

Frank W. Phelan Bdwin Wolff 


D. C. Wray Ira D. Washburn 
Sergeant Pierce Butler Morris Herrmann 
Atwood John J. Lindsay 


George A. Meyer 

John Thompson 

Churchill Hughes 
Blackburn 


Lieutenant Norborne 
‘Russell Gray 

Lieutenant Raymond 
J. McPhee 

Jacob H. Hatt 





JAMES A. REARDON. 


James A. Reardon, president of_ the 
Reardon Paint Company and of the Rear- 
don Glue Company, St. Louis, died on 
May 7, of pneumonia, following a stroke 
of apoplexy, at the age of 68. 

Of his early career no particulars have 
been obtainable, but of his culture, his 
citizenship, his charity and his goodness 
of heart the evidence is ample. 

He was an ardent booklover, and a col- 
lector of literature, or of Irish 
chronicles and the history of Missouri. 
He was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
the Irish village—one of its most attrac- 
tive features—to the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, in 1904, 

By the poor childre nof St. Louis h* 
will be long remembered a Santa Claus in 
the flesh, since he was the chief admin- 
istrator of the Christmas festival estab- 
lished in 1900 by the Post Despatch, con- 
tracting in advance for all the gifts and 
personally supervising their distribution. 

He was a popular member of the local 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, of which 
he served as a director in 1893 and as 
vice-president in 18%. He also filled for a 
time the presidency of the Latin-~Ameri- 
can Club and of the Furniture Board of 
Trade. 

Three daughters and three sons, one of 
whom is Lieut. James A. Reardon, Jr., 
survive him. 

He was a faithful member of St. Mark's 
R. C. Church. 


HENRY V. KENT. 

Henry V. Kent, whom we all knew and 
loved, died at his home in St. Louis, on 
May 12, of pneumonia, in his Tist year. 

Of his early life no details are available. 
excepting that he was of New England 
extraction, and was first engaged in the 
jewelry business in Chicago and St. Louis. 

In 188 he became associated with A. M. 
Nelson, in the A. M. Nelson Co., paint 
manufacturers, of St. Louis; which, in 
1897, became the Kent & Purdy Paint 
Company, of which, on the retirement of 
Mr. Purdy, a few years later, Mr. Kent 
became the sole owner. In 1914 the busi- 
ness was purchased by the Mound City 
Paint and Color Company, with whom 
Mr. Kent was actively associated at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Kent’s personality made him one 
of the most popular members of the 
trade, among whom he was very widely 
known. He was one of the founders of 
the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
and served as its president in 184. He 
was also, during many years, prominent 
in the councils of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association and of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, where his clear thinking and plain 
speaking won respect and attention. 
a Kent and three daughters survive 

m. 

His funeral was attended by the entire 
paint trade of St. Louis, six of his asso- 
ciates in the industry serving as pall- 
bearers. 


FRANK W. PHELAN. 

Frank W. Phelan, president of the Phe- 
lan-Faust Paint Manufacturing Company, 
died on May 18, of Bright’s disease, at 
the age of 64, after several years of pro- 
gressive ill health. 

Mr. Phelan was born in St. Louis 
where he spent his entire life. He was a 
graduate of the St. Louis Universitv, of 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind. During 45 years ne was engaged in 
the paint business, and in 1902 organized 
the Phelan-Faust Paint Company, of 
which he became and remained president. 
In| 1894 he was a director of the local 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, during the 
earlier years of which he was an active 
and efficient member. 

He was a faithful communicant of-St. 
Rose’s R. C. Church, and was widely 
loved and respected for his philanthropy, 
his sterling character, and his devotion to 
his family and his church. 

Mrs. Phelan and seven children, includ- 
ing one son in the U. S. navy, survive 

m, 








DUDLEY C. WRAY. 
Dudley C. Wray, president of the Rabok 


Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, died 
of injuries received in an explosion 
which destroyed the company’s plant, 
July 30. The disaster occurred on the 
preceding day. 

Mr. Wray was 58 years old at the time 
of his death. He was a man of exemplary 





character, devoted to his family and 
friends. 
SERGEANT PIERCE BUTLER AT- 


WOOD. 


Sergeant Atwood, a son of Lewis R. 
Atwood, president of the Peaslee-Gaul- 
bert Co., Louisville, Ky., died of wounds 
received in the line of duty. on July 21, 
in France, at the age of 2. 

He was a graduate of the Louisville 
Boys’ High School, suplemented by sum- 
mer work at the Culver Military Acade- 
my, and.on the completion of his school 
course, entered the service of the Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Co. 

On the entry of the United States, he 
insisted on enterimg the service, and be- 
ing too young for acceptance in the Na- 
tional army, enlisted as a private in the 
Regular army. He soon won his stripes 
as a sergeant and received his training 
successively at Columbus barracks; 
Brownsville, Tex.; Gettysburg, Pa., and 
Camp Greene, N. C., embarking for 
France in May. 

Pierce Atwood was one of the most 
prominent and popular of Louisville’s 
younger set, cheerful, enthusiastic, 
friendly. He died in the line of duty, 
serving his country. 


NORBORNE RUSSELL 
GRAY. 

Lieutenant Gray was the first of two 
Peaslee-Gaulbert men who have offered 
their lives on the altar of liberty. He 
was killed in action somewhere in France, 
on May 28. 

Enlisting promptly on the declaration 
of war, he received his commission as 
second lieutenant and went abroad among 
the first of the expeditionary forces. 

He entered the service of the Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Co. in 1910, advancing rapidly 
to a position of prominence and respon- 
sibility in the sales department. 

His company says of him: “His future 
was exceedingly bright and promising, as 
he possessed unusual ability, great en- 
ergy and the highest integrity. He had 
a wide acquaintance and was greatly be- 
loved and admired. He was a gallant 
young gentleman, with a clean, sweet 
heart and a brave soul, and his death is 
a great shock to this community.”’ 
LIEUTENANT RAYMOND J. MecPHEE. 

Lieutenant McPhee, of the firm of Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Col., died 
of pneumonia, after a week’s illness, in 
the Base, Hospital, at Fort Riley, Kan., 
aged 36. 

Lieut. McPhee was born in Denver, 
January 16, 1882, the son of C. D. McPhee, 
a Colorado pioneer and one of the found- 
ers of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. He 
was graduated from Columbia University 
in 19%, and was admitted to the Colorado 
bar in 1904, practising his profession in 
that city until the date of his enlist- 
ment, 

On the death of his father, two years 
ago, he became a member of the Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Co. and manager of 
the McPhee building. 

On the declaration of war with Ger- 
many, though married and beyond the 
draft age, he joined the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp, at Fort Riley, in May 
last, earned his commission, and was as- 
signed to duty at Camp Funston with 
Co. L, 355th Infantry. 

With the men in the ranks, as with his 
school and college mates, and his asso- 
ciates in civil life, he promptly won af- 
fection and esteem. Clean of hands and 
pure of heart, he was known as an active 
reformer in Denver politics. 

He was a member of the American Bar 
Association, the Denver Democratic Club, 
the Denver Bar Association and the 
Denver Country Club. : 

On May 1, 1913, he married Miss Alaine 
Buck. 

He was buried with solemn requiem 
mass, from the Cathedral of the Immac- 
ulate Conception. A military escort of 
6) attended from Fort Logan, accompa- 
nied by the Fort Logan band, and the 
pall-bearers were six of Lieutenant Mc- 
Phee’s fellow officers. 
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JOHN COATES FIELD. 

Mr. Field, the Baltimore manager of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, died 
as the result of a breakdown from over- 
work, on November 18, aged 53. 

He was born in Baltimore in 18, and 
during the past 17 years was connected 
with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Boston 
family which produced Cyrus and David 
Dudley Field. 

He was widely esteemed as a man of 
high character and sterling integrity. He 
was prominent in Masonic circles, being 
a member of Concordia Lodge, Druid 
Chapter, and Beaumont Commandery, 
and a Thirty-second Degree Scottish Rite 
Mason. 

Mrs. Field and three daughters survive 
him. 

GEORGE W. PARTRIDGE. 

George W. Partridge, vice-president of 
Bazille & Partridge, St. Paul, Minn., died 
May 22, aged 76, following a paralytic 
stroke in 1917, from which he never recov- 
ered. 

He was born in Hamilton, Ont., Jan- 
uary, 1842, and was engaged in the paint 
and wall paper business since 1872. 





EDWIN WOLFF. 

Edwin Wolff, president of Bihn & Wolff 
Co., lamp black manufacturers, Philadel- 
phia, died October 4, 1917, aged 68, at the 
end of an illness lasting some five 


months, 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1850, at- 


tended the public schools and was a grad- 
uate of the Central High School. On his 
graduation he found employment with a 
local drug house, but in a short time en- 
tered the employ of Bihn & Wolff Co., of 
which his father was one of the founders 
in 1844, 

Mr. Wolff gave much attention to the 
manufacturing end of the business, and 
became one of the best informed men in 
the industry. In recent years he assumed 
charge of the sales department, in which 
field he obtained a marked success. 

He was widely known and well liked in 
the trade, and for years was a familiar 
figure at the annual meetings of this as- 
sociation. 

He was a member of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Club, of Philadelphia. 

A son and a daughter survive him, 





IRA D. WASHBURN, 


Our good, old friend Ira D, Washburn, 
president of the Ira D. Washburn Co., 
Cincinnati, died on January 3 last, of 
paralysis, aged 58. 

He was born in Clark County, Ind., in 
1860, and at the age of 12, removed to 
Hamilton, O., where he remained until 
1877, when he moved to Cincinnati. 

During nine years of his life he was 
a master painter, following a regular ap- 
prenticeship in the craft. In this busi- 
ness he achieved a high reputation and 
considerable success, 

In 1896 he purchased the business of 
J. M. Moore Company and organized the 
company of which he was the active 
head. For many years he was efficiently 
active in the affairs of this association, 
to the presidency of which he was elected 
in 1914. He was also a valued member 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. In local politics 
he took a keen interest, serving as audi- 
tor of Cincinnati from 1912 to 1914, 

H2 was an exceptional man in many 
ways—liberal in his views, discriminating 
in nis judgments, upright in his dealings. 
Of most kindly character, he made frienas 
with everybody who came in contact 
with him and the better he was known 
the more he was beloved. In the death 
of Ira Washburn we have all suffered a 
wound that will not soon be healed. 





MORRIS HERRMANN, 

Morris Herrmann, president of Morris 
Herrmann & Co., dry color manufactur- 
ers, New York, died of pneumonia on 
February 9, aged 52. 

Mr. Herrmann was born in New York 
in 1866, was educated in the public schools 
of that city and was graduated from the 
College of the City of New York. Imme- 
diately thereafter he entered the employ 
of A B. Ansbacher & Co., with whom he 
remained a number of years. 

In 1893 he organized the firm of Morr‘s 
Herrmann & Co., which under his direc- 
tion grew and expanded rapidly. 

Mr, Herrmann was retiring and modest 
by nature—a scholarly man, highly re- 
sSpected by all who came in contact with 
him. By his employes and close asso- 
ciates he was loved and esteemed. He 
was widely known throughout New York 
ow for his charitable and social activi- 

es. 

Mrs. Herrmann survives him. 





JOHN C. LINDSAY. 


John C, Lindsay, secretary of the Pe- 
cora Paint Company, Philadelphia, died 
June 28, aged 49, 

He was born in Philadelphia and was 
educated at Girard College. Shortly after 
his graduation he entered the services of 
the Pecora Paint Company. He rose 
trom a clerkship to the office of secretary 
and general manager. 

He was a member of the Union League 
Club, the Young Republican Club, the 
is Club and Potter Lodge F. & 


Mrs. Lindsay and a son survive him. 


GEORGE A. MEYER, 


George A. Meyer, head of G. A. & E, 
Meyer, importers, and treasurer of Devoe 
& Raynolds, New York, died of heart 
failure on July 31, aged 78. 

Mr. Meyer was born in New York in 
1840 and at the time of his death had 
been in active business more than sixty 
years. On August 31, 1857, he entered the 
employ of his father and uncle, H. & 
F, W. Meyer, in the drug, dye and chem- 
ical importing trade, and this business 
was continued personally by Mr. Meyer 
until his death under the firm name of 
G. A. & E. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer was a close personal friend 
of the late F. W, Devoe and in 189 be- 
came associated with F. W. Devoe & Co. 
On the consolidation of that firm with 
Cc. T. Raynolds Company, under the cor- 
porate title of F. W. Devoe & C. T. 
Raynolds Company, Mr. Meyer was elect- 
ed assistant treasurer. Some time later 
he became secretary and vice-president of 
the company and after its consolidation 
with the Chicago house under the title of 
Devoe & Raynolds Company was elected 
treasurer of the company, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Meyer was one of the old landmarks 
of the American paint industry and was 
widely known and respected. He was a 
member of the Union League Club. 

A son and two daughters survive him. 

JOHN THOMPSON. 

John Thompson, formerly head of 
Thompson & Co., linseed oil and paint 
manufacturers, Pittsburgh, Pa., died July 
17, aged 91. 

Mr. Thompson was born in 1827 and 
in 1847 entered the employ of Eichbaum 
& Co., owners of the Diamond Linseed 
Oil Works in Allegheny, Pa. The firm 
later became Thompson & Lyon, and in 
1880, when Mr. Thompson purchased h’s 
partner’s interest, became Thompson & 
Co., two sons being admitted to partner- 
ship. Later paint and paint specialties 


were added to the line of manufactures. 

Mr. Thompson retired from active busi- 
ness about ten years ago. Five sons and 
three daughters survive him, 
CHURCHILL HUGHES BLACKBURN. 

Churchill Hughes Blackburn, familiarly 
known as “Hugh Blackburn,” president 
of the Blackburn Varnish Company, 
Cincinnati, died on April 10, aged 56. 

Mr. Blackburn was born in Kentucky 
in 1862. For some years he was a aales- 
man for the Queen City Varnish Com- 
pany, which position he resigned to start 
the Blackburn Varnish Company. 

He was widely known and liked among 
varnish consumers and was a familiar fig- 
ure at the annual meetings of this asso- 
ciation, where his pleasant face and 
cheerful good humor will long be missed. 

Mrs. Blackburn, a daughter and two 
sons, both in the United States service, 
survive him. 





JOHN W. TURRILL. 


John W. Turrill, chief confidential clerk, 
paint department, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Co., was found dead in the 
Hotel Breslin, New York, March 11, at 
the age of 50. 

He was a native of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and was for thirty years in the employ 
of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, at New Milford. 

When that company came under the 
control of the duPont’s, he was trans- 
ferred to New York. 

Mrs. Turrill and a son in the 34th 
Field Artillery survive him. 





BENJAMIN MOORE. 


Benjamin Moore, president of Benjamin 
Moore & Co., and one of the most promi- 
nent members of this association, died 
September 30, 1917, in his 63d year. 

Mr. Moore was born in the north of 
Ireland, but at the age of 17 came to 
the United States and found employment 
with the F, O. Pierce Company. After 
an experience of about thirty years in 
the paint business, including a conspicu- 
ous success as a salesman, in 1889 he 
established the house of Benjamin Moore 
& Co., which during jts rapid expansion 
was incorporated. 

Mr. Moore was in many ways an ex- 
ceptional man—a clear thinker, an ener- 
getic organizer, an aggressive business 
getter, with an inexhaustible hunger for 
work and yet more work. To arouse his 
interest in any project or movement was 
to enlist his whole soul in its behalf. 
He was interested, usually as a director, 
in numerous financial and commercial or- 
gainzations, among others the First Na- 
tional Bank of Upper Montclair, which he 
founded and of which he remained a 
director until the time of his death. 

He was also a founder and for years 
a director of the Upper Montclair Coun- 
try Club, and at the time of h‘s death 
was president of the Commonwealth Club 
of Upper Montclair. 

His religious affiliations were with the 
Methodist communion, being a member 
of the board of trustees of the First M. E. 
Church of Montclair. 

In politics he was a Republican, aggres- 
sively supporting the interest of his party 
with time and money. 

He was a man of wide culture, particu- 
larly in the field of history and economics, 
and he inherited to a full degree the 
heritage of his race to oratory. 

Mr. Moore was a born partisan, and to 
any cause espoused by him he gave him- 
self completely and unsparingly. 

This association knew him well, for 
wherever Benjamin Moore appeared there 
he quickly made himself known and re- 
spected. He was a good friend and a 
good enemy, and as his friendship knew 
no reserves, so his opposition bore no 
rancor. 

To him, as much, perhaps, as to any 
one man, this association owes its pres- 
ent prominence and importance as a busi- 
ness organiaztion. 

Paxad cinera sui! 
He has earned his rest. 


Mrs. Moore and a daughter survive him. 


WILLIAM H. RICKENBACH. 

William H. Rickenbach, president of 
the Iron City Oil and Varnish Company, 
Pittsburgh, died July 1, aged 59. 

He was born in Allegheny county and 
spent his entire life in Pittsburgh. He 
established the Iron City Oil and Varnish 
Company more than 27 years ago and 
achieved an enviable reputation for pro- 
bity in all his dealings. He was sociable 
in his instincts and had a wide circle of 
friends. He was one of the older mem- 
bers of the local Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club, the members of which attended his 
funeral in a body. 

Mrs. Rickenbach, one son and two 
daughters survive him. 





E. W. WRIGHT. 


E. W. Wright, president of the Wright 
Varnish Company, Cleveland, died in his 
42d year. 

Mr. Wright was born at Lindsay, Can- 
ada, on October 1, 1876. For several years 
he served the Murphy Varnish Company 
as traveling salesman in Indiana, and 
subsequently served the Billings-Chapin 
Company and the Sherwin Williams Com- 
pany in a similar capacity. 

On the organization of the Wright Var- 
nish Company, about eight years ago, 
Mr. Wright became vice-president of the 
company, and on its reorganization two 
years since, was elected president. 





WILLIAM C. ILSLEY. 

William C. Isley, founder and president 
of Ilsley, Doubleday Co., and the Ilsley & 
Held Co., of New York, who was well 
known in the paint and oil trade, and up 
to a few years ago the active head of 
both organizations which .hé founded, 
died November 21, 1917, in his €2d year. 

Mr. Ilsley was an old resident of Har- 
lem and a member of many organiza- 
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tions, fraternal and business. Through 
his efforts and strict attention to all 
lines of the business, he succeeded in 
establishing a name throughout the trade 
as one of the best, and was looked up to 
as a leader in all movements in the bet- 


terment of the paint and oil industry. 


ALBERTUS BIELENBERG. 


Albertus Bielenberg, president of the 
A. Bielenberg Co., of 69 Front street, died 
of a complication of diseases on Christ- 
mas Day, at his home in Staten Island. 
Mr. Bielenberg came to this country 

years ago, from Hamburg, Germany, 
he was born. He had large inter- 
ests in Germany, Belgium, France and 
Great Britain. During his spare time in 
his frequent trips abroad he gave much 
attention to study of languages, achiev- 
ing a reputation as a linguist. He was 
well known as an importer of fine paints 
and colors for artists and decorators, in 
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The president's reception was the out- 
standing feature of the first night. It 
was held in the banquet hall and ball 
room of the hotel, and called forth the 
beauty and chivalry for which the Asso- 
ciation is famous. President Morton and 
Mrs. Morton’ gracefully received’ the 
guests, and it is not to the discredit of 
the former to say that on this occasion 
his better half outshone him. Anybody 
can meet a president of the Association at 
any time, but not all can have the pleas- 
ure of meeting the home maker of the 
family—the wife. 

The reception was but the prelude to 
the more exciting events. Dancing was 
the order of the evening, and until the 
small hours fun and laughter and frolic 
held supreme sway. There was a large 
Christmas tree in the center of the ball 


While the original program of enter- 
tainment which had been provided for the 
convention when it was scheduled to be 


held last October could not be carried out, 
there was, nevertheless, enough amuse- 
ment to satisfy most of those present, and 
especially the ladies, who are always re- 
garded as worthy of the best that these 
conventions can afford. 

The usual golf features were missing, 
and there were many wails from the golf 
fiends, who always infest these conven- 
tions and talk in the terms which are so 
familiar to the devotees of the old Scotch 
game. But the usual inclemency of the 
weather in Boston in December had made 
it advisable not to schedule any gojf 


The crowning event of the convention, 
the jewel which always shines the bright- 
est, and which was more resplendent 
than ever, was the banquet, given in the 
ball room, on the closing night of the 
convention. 

It was superb. There were no dis- 
senting voices to this verdict, for it was 
gotten up with a view to show the vis- 
itors what Boston could do. And an 
ocular demonstration Boston surely did 
give. 

The immense hall was a shower of 
radiance. It was decorated with all the 
flags of the allies, set between Old Glory. 
Everywhere there was the joy of victory, 
for this was a victory convention, and it 
was fitting that the flags of those nations 
that had helped to make the world a safe 
place in which to live should have had 
recognition along with the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The menu was of the 
even the most fastidious. 
thing that the hunger of man, 
desire to cater to the appetites could 
conjure up. 3ut there was no liquor. 
Following the trend of the times, the con- 
vention deemed it wise and fitting that 
there should be nothing in the way of 
intoxicants, 

The addresses all were of one _ sort, 
though varied in the manner in which 
they were handled by the various speak- 
ers. They were of victory, of the great 
fight which we had won, and of the future 
in which we were yet to fight the hattles 
of peace. And they were remarkable in 
their eloquence. 

Some of the ablest speakers 
England were enlisted for the 
and well did they do their part. Pathos, 
humor, common sense, hard facts, all 
combined in the voice and speech of the 
speakers to make a _ vivid impression 
which shall not leave those who were 
present for many days to come. 

The lion of the evening was, of course, 
EK. J. Cornish, the new president of the 
Association, and the address which he 
delivered was eloquent and full of mean- 
ing, and was received with tremendous 
applause by all present 
Bennett, 
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It had every- 
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In calling the diners 
that he was indeed 
were present. Ap 
of the postpone- 


March G 
New England 
acted as toastmaster 
to attention he said 
gratified that so many 
prehension that because - 
ment of the convention, and because of 
the conditions existing, there would not 
ve many to come, had been allayed. War, 
pestilence, and postponement had come 
and gone. In the days to come there 
were new problems to face, and the world 
was bound to consider the welfare of 
every individual. In presenting the first 
speaker he said that he was performing— 
to use a Boston term—a work of super- 
erogation. He needed no introduction, 
and he would therefore present the re- 
tiring. president, George C. Morton. 

Mr. Morton was in good voice and 
spirits, and he spoke his farewell address 
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which line of business he was one of the 
pioneers of this city. 


JACOB H. HATT. 


Jacob H. Hatt, manager Central Paint 
and Varnish Company, Detroit, died sud- 
denly on March 7. 

Mr. Hatt was originally the head of a 
prosperous hardware house at Wauseon, 
Mich. In this capacity he became deeply 
interested in the paint trade, and in 1903 
entered the service of the Peninsular 
Paint and Varnish Company. Here he 
made an exceptional record and a wide 
range of friendships. Some ten years 
since, in recognition of his industry and 
ability, he was appointed to his position 
as manager of the Central Paint and 
Varnish Company, the city branch of the 
Acme White Lead and Color Works. Here 
he made a record in building up an ex- 
ceptionally efficient selling organization. 


President’s 


room, festooned and brilliantly lighted, 
and around it the guests gathered to re- 
ceive their favors. 

A bunch of Indians interrupted the 
dancing at one stage of the proceedings. 
They were not of the red kind, and they 
did not have war clubs, tomahawks, paint 
or other paraphernalia which character- 
izes the red man, but they made more noise 
than Sitting Bull and his whole tribe 
made at the battle of the Little Big Horn. 

The electric lights were turned out, and 
only the ghastly radiance of a spot light 
shown on the ball room floor when a 
troop of these modern Indians marched 
out from a smaller room, where the con- 
vention proper had held its session. They 
were all attired in weird looking paper 
caps, which were their favors, and some 
had horns, others ticklers, and others that 


By his probity he won general respect 
and by his kindliness and good fellowship 
he won the love of his employes and 
customers. 

He was an open-air man, noted espe- 
cially for his love of horses, being widely 
known as a breeder of fast trotters and 
pacers. 

He was a member of the Detroit Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club, the Rotary Club, 
the Red Run Golf Club, the Elks Frater- 
nity, the Detroit Matinee Club and an 
associate member of the local Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators. 


EBEN VAUGHN CRANDALL. 


The death of Eben Vaughn Crandall 
marks the passing of one of the most 
important factors in the paint industry. 
He was 87 years old, and died May 30, of 
old age. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Crandall 
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awful form of torture which consists of a 
sort of unfolding strip of paper, which, 
when propelled by the breath of the 
blower extends itself and hits the unwary 
approachee in the face. 

Around the room they marched single 
file, blowing their horns, shouting and in- 
dulging in capers. At their head was 
Billy Soule, dressed as a clown, in a 
clown suit, with a white face, and the 
usual other facial decorations. He acted 
his part well, and he introduced a form 
of tumble which was the delight of all 
present. 

_ It would little become a mere chron- 
icler of events to give the names of those 
who were in that band of howling der- 
vishes, but it is enough to say that there 
were some of the most dignified men in 
the paint business there. Gray heads, 


Entertainment Features 


tournament, and while the good brand of 
weather offered was a grateful surprise, 
there was no chance for pulling off any 
tournament. 

The ladies were given a delightful time 
con Tuesday, December 3, when they were 
taken by automobile to the Brae Burn 
Club at West Newton. There was a large 
party in attendance when the autos start- 
ed from the Copley-Plaza Hotel, and with 
good weather, although it had snowed 
slightly the night before, and there was 
still a suggestion of the white mantle on 
the ground, the party thoroughly enjoyed 
the ride and the subsequent luncheon and 
whist party at the club. The beauty of 
the country and the excellence of the ser- 
vice at the club were such as to call for 


the highest praise. The party returned to 
the hotel at 4.30, which gave them time 
to prepare for the theater party in the 
evening at the Colonial Theater, where 
“Going Up’’ was presented. 

Demand for seats for this event were 
unprecendented. There was such a rush 
at the last minute that the committee in 
charge did not have enough seats to go 
around, and some of the late ones had to 
accept tickets at other theaters. 

The members of the playing company 
never acquitted themselves better than 
they did that night. They seemed to feel 
that it was their especial duty to enter- 
tain Boston's guests, and the uproarious 
laughter which greeted the sallies and re- 
marks, and the situations in the play tes- 


The Banquet 


His 


in a clear and convincing manner. 
address was as follows :— 


Address of ex-President George 
C. Morton. 


Mr. Ladies and Gentle- 


men: 

The time has come for the head master 
of this school to retire to the position of 
first assistant. 

Do you know—I think we have a very 
nice way of letting our presidents down 
easy. Instead of immediately relegating 
them to the ranks, we make them first 
vice-president and then, one year later, 
slide them gently into the discard—so, 
tonight, I am on my way. 

When I assumed office, thirteen 
months ago, there was just one thing in 
the minds of all of us, and that was:— 
“What can we do to help win the war?” 
Well—we found out and we did it. It 
required fifteen months for us to get 
ready, but after we were ready we ended 
the war in just 100 days of actual fight- 
ing. 


Toastmaster, 


There is glory enough for all. I know 
[I am not detracting anything from the 
praise due to our soldiers and sailors 
when refer to the part the men and 
women of this Association have played 
here at home. 

During my term as president, on ac- 
count of my visiting trip, I have come in 
contact with probably sixty per cent. of 
our membership. I want to place on rec- 
ord the fact that the spirit shown by 
members of our Association, both men 
and women, has been an inspiration to 
me. The work they have done certainly 
shows them to be true Americans. It is 
this spirit at home, supplementing the 
splendid spirit of our soldiers and sailors, 
that has brought the victory that we are 
celebrating tonight. 

But I must not forget that this is a 
farewell address, and you will wish me to 
say something about the ruture. The re- 
construction period is here, and many of 
us are asking ourselves:—‘‘What effect 
will the war have on the future of our 
country ?’ [I think this experience, se- 
vere it has been, is going to have a 
wonderfully helpful effect on our nation. 
One thing—sectionalism—has received a 
setback. In future, we are not going to 
think or talk so much about our city, 
State or section—in place of that, we are 
going to talk about our counrry, 

We are a greater respect 
for our institutions because of 
the fact that we have found that these 
institutions, while far from perfect, de- 
velop men—men with initiative, who can 
rise to any occasion—and women of the 
same type. 

Our returning soldiers and sailors, after 


I 


as 


sure to have 
American 


their experience in foreign lands, and 
with their military training and baptism 
of fire, are going to be more thoughtful 
and have a greater appreciation of the 
duties of citizenship. They will demand 
#reater efficiency frorm their public ser- 
vants and will not be satisfied with some 
of the inefficiency that has been permitted 
to exist in the past. 

I have no fear of Socialism. Socialism 
is founded on the theory that the wealth 
of the nation is in the possession of a few 
individuals. What are the true facts in 
our country? Statistics show that forty- 
seven per cent. of American families own 
their own homes. Four and one-half 
million farmers own seventy billion of 
our national wealth. A million of our 
middle class merchants and manufactur- 
ers possess fifty billion ot our national 
wealth, eleven million deposits :n savings 
banks and three and one-half million 
members of building and loan associa- 
tions have assets aggregating seven bil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is a fact that less than twenty per 
cent. of the wealth of our nation is in the 
hands of the so-called plutocracy. 

There is much in this country that 
needs to be improved. We all realize 
this, but the effort should be to do con- 
structive work, holding on to such gov- 
ernment policies as we have found to be 
workable and _ satisfactory until such 
time as new policies are presented that, 
at least, promise better conditions than 
what we have at present. 

I think the eight-hour day has come to 
stay, and when we all become adjusted 
to it, I think we will all realize that it is 
a step forward. : 

I believe in a protective tariff in order 
to protect our industries and enable them 
to compete against foreign competitors 
who have the advantage of cheap labor 
and long hours. 

In closing, I want to say just a few 

words about the Clean-up and Paint-up 
campaign. I think that few of us real- 
ize what an immense amount of practical 
good this annual drive for cleanliness 
and paintliness has accomplished. 
_ All the forces that have been working 
for social uplift and improvement have 
received a great impetus from our activ- 
ity 

Last week a great convention gathered 
in this hotel to consider plans for better 
housing. Some of the brightest minds tn 
the nation are working on this problem. 
Child welfare work and baby hygiene 
have made splendid headway. 

I believe we have srarted the public 
thought in the direction of eliminating 
much that has caused discontent, and 
our effort for better homes and better 
home towns is going to bring results be- 
yond our fondest anticipations. 

Extend a word of thanks to. the mem- 
bers of the official family, chairmen of 
committees and others for loyal support 
during term of office. 


was president of the E. V. Crandall Oil 
and Putty Manufacturing Company, and 
for the past 40 years was identified with 
the trade. He first established himself in 
business as a manufacturer of whitings 
at Maspeth, L. I. He later entered the 
field as a cmpounder of oils and a man- 
ufacturer of putty, with a plant at the 
junction of Grand street and Metropoli- 
tan avenue, Newtown Creek. 


Mr. Crandall was born in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, a descendant of an old 
New England family. He was prominent 


in club life, claiming membership in the 

Lincoln Club and the Brooklyn Union 

League Club. At the time of his death, 

he was a member of the Masonic order. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. J. Schnell, 
Cc. Allen Clark, 


G. B. Heckel, Chairman, 
Committee. 


bald heads, and heads which were neither 
so gray nor so bald, were in that crowd. 
But the most heinous thing of all was that 
after they had danced and shouted every 
one rushed out and grabbed a lady and 
danced with her, not even asking “by your 
leave.”” Those classically inclined might 
have reverted in mind to the Roman days 
when the Romans seized the Sabine 
women, Only in this case it was entirely 
in keeping with the spirit of the evening, 
and the ladies enjoyed the cave man stuff 
as well as anybody. 

This was only one of the dances. There 
were dances every evening, and not until 
the ‘hours were late did the happy parties 
break up. Such a continuous round of 
tripping the light fantastic has not been 
seen in the ball room of the Copley-Plaza 
for many a day. 


= how well the company performed its 
part. 

On Wednesday, December 4, there was a 

matinee party given especially for the la- 
dies ut the Hollis Street Theatre, and 
again there was a large attendance, and 
complete an unqualified enjoyment by 
those who went. 
_No report of a convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
ever would be complete unless it told of 
the dancing. The ladies who accompany 
the men on these conventions are adept in 
the art of dancing, and never fail to re- 
spond. Sometimes the men do not rise 
to the occasion, but usually the sterner 
sex 1s standing around and waiting for a 
chance to get a fair partner. 


Extend pledge of loyalty 
president. 


The next speaker to be introduced was 
the new president, Edward J. Cornish. 
He was greeted with great applause as 
he arose, after a few brief remarks by 
Mr. March. He spoke as follows:— 


Address of National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association Presi- 
dent Edward J. Cornish 
of New York City. 


The problems peculiar to our industry 
are today lost in the great problems that 
confront all industries and _ civilization 
itself. Is the present war to be the last 
of wars—the final triumph of democracy 
and industrialism over medieval militar- 
ism and the divine right of kings? Will 
the momentous peace conference, soon to 
be held, establish for all time appeals to 
reason instead of to force in international 
disputes? Will the character of their 
deliberation, and the result thereof, be- 
such as to constitute an object lesson for 
the benefit of posterity that war can 
“make a decent and call it peace,’’ but 
reason and righteousness alone can make 
the desert blossom into another garden for 


mankind? 
Can the 


to incoming 


enormous capital and labor 
engaged in war work be shifted to peace 
work without frictional losses that may 
easily result in calamitous conditions? 
Will the great inflation of money and 
credits which has resulted in decreasing 
the purchasing pewer of a dollar and a 
corresponding increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, cause great want and suffering to 
those who may be out of employment dur- 
ing the period of readjustment? If so, 
will poverty and idleness breed discon- 
tent and social upheaval, threatening the 
very foundation of organized society? 
Will excessive taxes, contraction of 
credits and decreasing values of all 
things measured in money undermine 
business confidence and bring on commer- 
cial crises world wide? 

In meeting these problems we should 
keep in mind a few basic, established 
truths. A danger anticipated seldom de- 
velops. The labor of the day has pro- 
duced the day’s supply of food, clothing, 
ammunition, guns, ships, aeroplanes, 
tanks, submarines, machinery, and all the 
great waste of war. The men who have 
been consumers, whether on the battle- 
field or in manufacturing war supplies, 
excepting those who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice, will continue to be con- 
sumers; but they will also be producers 
of those things which minister to’ the 
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wants of man in time of peace. Ciold is 
not wealth, but a measure of value; and 
the real strength of a nation, politically 
and industrially, is determined by the 
industry, frugality, intelligence and bon- 
esty of its average citizen. “There is a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will.” There are omnipotent 
natural laws more powerful than kings, 
legislatures or mobs, that reward those 
deserving of reward and punish those de- 
serving of punishment, and work for the 
welfare of mankind. 

If fears overwhelm you and rewson 
fails, have faith in American democracy. 
Never in history has its virtue been 80 
completely demonstrated. One hundred 
and forty-two years 1g0, in % revolution- 
ary document, we declared that “govern- 
ments derive their just powers froin ‘the 
consent of the governed.’ Later we de- 
clared that the period of conquest on the 
American continents had passed, and that 
any attempt to extend sovereignty on the 
American continents »y force would be a 
hostile act to the United Sttaes, not. be- 
cause we are the bully of the Americen 
continents, but because the preservation 
of the idea that governmenis derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned is necessary to the protection of 
American inssitutions. The principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Monroe Doctrine have never been accepted 
as a part of the international law. Foland 
has been divided. The distcessed inhab- 
itants of Alsace-Lorraine have been 
forced to live under hated rules or become 
exiles from the land of their fathers. But 
these principles have been the hope and 
prayer of oppressed humanity. The 
shock and horror of this present war has 
caused civilized men throughout the world 
to seek some method of appealing to reu- 
son instead of force as a means ot settling 
international disputes. An international 
tribunal whose decrees are to be enforced 
by international armies and navies might 
easily become a menace to civilization 
unless there is a just international law. 
Today every people in the world] are pro- 
claiming ‘government ty the consent of 
the governed as the %nve necessary pro- 
vision of international law, the adoption 
of which by all people would go far to 
prevent war in the future, just as the op- 
posing doctrine that governments acquire 
sovereignty by conquest and sustain it by 
force has been the cause of most of the 
@ars of the past. Homer pictured the 
gods fighting in the air while the warriors 
were fighting upon the earth. In this 
modern day we recognize that ‘“‘words are 
things,” and that the battles of armies 
are but a part of the great battle of ideas. 
Government by consent of the governed 
has triumphed over government by force 
and divine right of kings. President Wil- 
son voiced the true spirit of Americanism 
when he said, ‘““What we seek is the reign 
of law based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” 


Free Speech and Free Press. 


Searcely less important is the renewed 
demonstration of the necessity of free 
speech, free press and free public meet- 
ing to the preservation of democracy. 
Ours is a government not of men, nor 
yet of law, but is essentially a govern- 
ment by public opinion. Public opinion 
makes and unmakes laws or leaves them 
as dead letters. Public opinion controls 
our highest officers, giving them strength 
or paralyzing their powers. Public opin- 
ion itself becomes a blind leader of the 
blind unless it is enlightened by free 
speech, free press and free public meet- 
ing. Before the United States entered the 
war the cases of the contending powers 
were presented fully and fairly in the 
public press and our people studied the 
evidence intelligently and dispassionately 
and decided that the Central Powers were 
wrong. A President elected on an issue 
that he kept us out of war found himself 
forced by public opinion into war and by 
expressing in apt and measured words 
the conscience of the overwhelming mass 
of American people has issued State 
papers that will make him go down in 
history alongside of Lincoln and Jefferson 
or even greater than they, because he 
spoke the words that undermined the 
morale of the German army and shook 
down the remaining thrones of Europe. 
The censorship of the press in this coun- 


try, except as to military movements, 
came after the need for it had passed. A 
few years ago we were told that Nihilism 
in Russia had been suppressed. Suddenly 
a secret organized force was found to 
exist, with branches in every part of Rus- 
sia, fully armed and equipped for the 
struggle. The Czar and Russian bureau- 
eracy fell in a day. But this new force 
had not had the health-giving benefit of 
free press, free speech and free public 
meetings. It, therefore, soon passed into 
the hands of extremists and impractical 
idealists and people smarting under 
wrongs and injustice, with the result 
that Bolshevism is threatening society to- 
day. But because the Bolshevtki are 
wrong and cannot sustain themselves in 
public discussion, the first act of the new 
power is to themselves suppress free 
speech, free press and free public dis- 
cussion, and therein lies the danger to 
Russia. The German has been educated 
by a military bureaucracy from infancy. 
Discipline and obedience have been con- 
sidered the ideal qualities of a soldier. 
While they were successful they appeared 
to be the very best fighting material, but 
with the first serious reverse, shaking 
confidence in their leaders, they lost their 
morale, because discipline and obedience 
do not develop the highest type of men. 
There must be individual initiative and 
individual responsibility to produce the 
highest type of soldier or civilian. The 
first acts of their new pseudo-democracy 
is to suppress free press and free speech, 
and therein lies the menace to Germany. 
Jefferson’s statement that “error can do 
no harm when truth is left free to com- 
bat it” is again proven to be an impor- 
tant part of the bible of democracy. 


Socialism. 


Socialism today menaces the people of 
the United States. State control of in- 
dustry and individual activity appears to 
be necessary in time of war. It is and 
always has been wasteful and inefficient. 
State control of industry in Germany was 
part of their preparedness for war. For 
a time it appeared to be successful. The 
German cartel, backed by a bank, itself 
backed by the State, seemed to be cap- 
turing the commerce of the world. Every 
industry that required State assistance to 
exist had to be supported by the indus- 
tries that could exist without such State 
assistance. This must be so, for the rea- 
son that there is no other source from 
which assistance can come. This finally 
expressed itself in the cost of living, 
which was higher in Germany under the 
burden of its preparedness measures and 
its State assistance to unprofitable indus- 
tries than in any other European coun- 
try. This was one of the conditions that 
probably forced the sudden precipitation 
of war by Germany, who was unable to 
further increase its military equipment to 
maintain its preponderance over the in- 
creasing preparedness measures of its 
neighbors. Unfortunately, nearly every 
remedy proposed for any evils, real or 
fancied, in American affairs, is Socialistic 
in its nature. I am not speaking of rail- 
roads, as to which the issue appears to be 
State ownership versus State control, but 
of the countless measures to interfere 
with the freedom of business. The re- 
sponse of the American industry to the 
war demands of the Allies before the 
United States became a party to the war 
was a most remarkable demonstration of 
the skill and adaptability of American 
labor and business talents. American in- 
dustry mobilized for the war even more 
efficiently than the peoples engaged there- 
in. Congress proceeded to punish them 
by confiscating their profits, with the re- 
sult that we destroyed their credit and 
their hope, and when the United States 
entered the war they were unable to 
finance themselves, and the government 
was forced to make the ‘cost plus” con- 
tracts. The whole system of unequal 
taxation of profits is essentially Socialist- 
ic. It discourages initiative and ambi- 
tion, but what is worse, it educates the 
public to look upon success as a crime 
and confiscation as social justice. If 
wealth is unfairly distributed by reason 
of a monopoly of the raw material of the 
earth or of special privileges created by 
law, the remedy is to take away the priv- 
ileges. Even the foliowers of Henry 


George emphasize that portion of his 
teachings that that value which is created 
by the growth of society belongs to so- 
ciety and should not be apportioned by 
the individual, and ignores the other part 
of his teachings that “that wealth which 
is created by the individual belongs to 
the individual and should not be unjustly 
appropriated by other individuals or by 
the State.”’ The State control of individ- 
ual activity by Germany is threatening 
to undermine the morale of all other 
countries. The preventative of Socialism 
is public discussion. It was an inspiring 
sight to see the I. W. W. in New York 
city appealing for the protection of law 
and police against the mobs that threat- 
ened to obstruct their meeting. In a few 
days both Russia and Germany will be 
object lessons, of the punishment which 
natural laws inflict upon peoples who de- 
part from what is right and just and lose 
the confidence of mankind. On you, gen- 
tlemen, lies the burden in the first in- 
stance of assisting to educate the public. 
Commerce demands freedom, peace, just 
and impartial laws, mutual respect and 
confidence, with a broad love for man 
everywhere. It is essentially a system of 
mutual benefits and cannot be successful 
without mutual respect. It breaks down 
race pride and race hatred. The ignor- 
ant man relies for counsel upon some one 
more intelligent in whom he has con- 
fidence. In this way the man who loves 
his fellow-men and seeks his welfare 
finally dominates the national thought 
and purpose and makes democracy safe 
for the world and savior of the world. 

The next speaker, Mr. March said, 
enabled him to perform a labor of love, 
for he had known him for many years. 
He had been his friend, and he was sure 
that he would gratify the guests by his 
eloquence. He then introduced as the rep- 
resentative of the governor-elect, who, he 
said, was detained by a cold, Robert 
Inuce, former lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and now a Congressman-elect 
from Boston. 


Congressman Luce. 


Mr. Luce said that he expected his 
reward for his effort in the opportunity 
to make the acquaintance of so many 
men and women. The present lieutenant- 
governor, he know, would be glad to 
welcome them had he been present, and 
so he would simply do what that official 
would have done. He recalled the time 
when he had been an unsuccessful can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor, and he 
said that some of his friends had sent 
abroad the story that on the night of the 
election, after he had received the news 
of his defeat, he went home, and his wife 
met him at the door and said :—‘Never 
mind, Robert; you can still be lieutenant- 
governor—at home.” No doubt there 
were many such  lieutenant-governors 
present, and, he hoped, even a few gov- 
ernors. 

Mr. Luce eloquently pictured a scene 
of four years previous, which, he said, 
was called to his attention by the en- 
trance during the banquet, when the 
lights had been extinguished, of the wait- 
ers, each carrying his tray. on which 
was a colored candle light. It took him 
back to January 31, 1914, when in Buda- 
Pesth he had been at one of the grand 
hotels. There were beautiful ladies, and 
brave men, many of them in their bright 
uniforms of the Austrian army. And 
each waiter came in carrying a young 
pig, and it was supposed to be the duty 
of the guests to pull the pigs’ tails and 
make them squeal. If a pig squealed 
loud it would bring good luck. He re- 
membered the bright waters of the 
Danube flowing under the bridge. Much 
water flowed there, and much water had 
flowed since that night. In less than‘ six 
months the world had been drenched in 
blood, in ruin, in war, and many of those 
gentlemen there present on that night 
were sleeping their last sleep, and many 
of the women were in mourning. But 
the war was now over, and the battles of 
peace were to be fought. Our boys had 
blasted hell itself, but they were coming 
home, and when they did we would have 
to meet them with the new spirit of 
fraternity, the spirit of the brotherhood 
of man, which means justice for all alike. 
The old, discarded doctrine of laissez 
faire had been surplanted by a new, and 
we would have to learn to enjoy the 
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blessings of peace under liberty, and be 
true to all our fellow men. 


George S. Smith. 


George S. Smith, president of the Bos- 
ton City Club, spoke next, and he made a 
remarkable impression on his hearers. He 
said that the average business man who 
did not have a specialty was loath to 
speak at such meetings, and so he came 
with a specialty of speaking to the minds 
of men. He said the scene of the flag 
behind the speakers’ table, which had 
been dropped at the conclusion of the ban- 
quet, recalled a poem of the flag which he 
had read, and he recited this poem, which 
was the call of the flag and its stars and 
stripes to the people, and their response. 
The people had responded, he said, from 
every class, and of every kind. No one 
class responded any more than another, 
and we could negative the 5 per cent. of 
slackers in the contemplation of the 95 
per cent. who did their duty. 

He had been a pioneer of organized ef- 
fort among business men, and he could 
talk by the hour on this subject. The 
Association had its problems. They were 
to be met, and not with glittering general- 
ities and with platitudes. Underlying 
must be the true spirit of a desire to help 
as the basis for reconstruction. The 
brutal chasms which had been created by 
employer as well as by employe must be 
bridged. As employers of labor they 
would make a great mistake if they took 
labor by the throat and forced it back 
into the conditions that existed before the 
war. 

Religion was going to be the only sol- 
vent of the future. Men had tried to 
make men better and had failed. He 
cared not what the religion was, but there 
were 6,000,000 people, including the sol- 
diers and the mothers of those soldiers 
who were going to have a voice in the 
future, and each one of them had caught 
a glimpse of Godin the great terror that 
had confronted them during the war. Not 
a boy, no matter how much he had 
scorned man-made religion when at home, 
that had gone over the top but had 
breathed a prayer to God for his safety. 
And when he came back he was going to 
have a newer conception of religion and 
what it meant, and no one could say to 
him that he was wrong. 


Editor Balch Talks. 


The final speaker was Editor Balch, of 
the Boston Transcript. He said that the 
trade had confidence in itself and in the 
future. We had responded to our full 
strength, like the negro soldier who was 
playing poker with an English trooper. 
The latter had a good hand and he bet 
a pound. The negro said, “Ah doan 
know nothin about you’ah monetary 
values in dis country, but Ah’s sees youah 
pound and Ah’ll go you all a ton.” We 
had gone the limit; we had won the war, 
but we had not won the peace, and unless 
the conference at Versailles took care 
Germany would have won, even though 
she seemingly had lost. He urged that 
care be taken in the making of peace 
terms so that we would not permit Ger- 
many ever again to menace the world. 


One feature of the great war had been 
the work of women. They had taken the 
place of men in nearly every form of 
occupation. In England there were five 
and one-half million women engaged in 
work, and not only the poor, but the 
wealthy had worked during the war. And ° 
this would bring about changed condi- 
tions, for woman was made forever inde- 
pendent, economically, of man. And there 
would be new problems. Labor must have 
its share. He told of one English lord 
who had predicted that labor would re- 
ceive $5 a day, with six hours a day’s 
work. and five days a week. And if this 
came over there something similar would 
come here. The streets of Boston no 
longer stopped in Boston; they went 
wherever the flag went, and we were now 
a world nation instead of one of isolation. 

Toastmaster March then declared the 
convention adjourned, but after the ban- 
quet the guests retired to the convention 
hall, where they danced away the rest of 
the evening. There were no watches set 
on the time, but tired nature finally called 
them away, one by one. The lights were 
out, the musicians copartes, and the great 
Victory convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association was over. 
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December 9, 19/8—N. P.,O.&V.A. Extra OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Are YOU Properly Cultivating ‘he 


PAINTER P 


You can spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for publicity 


to the House Owner. You can waste all kinds of money and 


time going after the architect. 


But who finally determines 


it nine cases out of ten, whether YOUR particular product 


shall or shall not be used P 


Painters “Good-Will” PARAMOUNT 


The painter is held personally respon- 
sible for delivering a good job. His 
reputation depends upon the results. 
Can you, therefore, blame him if he 
sometimes switches the owner at the 
last minute to some product he knows 
more about and has greater confidence 
in than the one specifiedP Would 


you in his shoes shoulder the responsi- 
bility of using a product you knew 
nothing about P 


The Master Painter buys and applies 
probably three-fourths of all the paint 
and varnish products consumed. Can 
you afford to overlook cultivating this 
princtpal factor in your market ? 


Important JANUARY Convention Issue 
THE 


PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


“Subscribed to and Read Regularly by the Leading Master Painters 
of the Country—Controlling the Cream of the Big Painting Contracts” 


The Painters Magazine has for years stood for all that is responsible and progressive in the painting 


trade. 


concerning all the new developments in the business. 
best guarantee of winning the confidence of these painters for your products. 


The leading Master Painters subscribe to it and implicitly depend upon it for full information 


To advertise your product in its pages is your 
But in making friends 


and winning confidence you cannot wait until the last minute to start and then expect the painter to use 


his influence in your behalf. 
consistently and surely. 


Begin NOW — advertise to him regularly — and win him gradually, 


DON’T MISS THE JANUARY ISSUE 


The January issue will give all the news of the Mid-Winter Convention of the New Jersey 


State Association of Master Painters to be held in Newark, N. J., 
Get your advertising copy in NOW. 


It will be an important issue. 


December 18th. 








THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 100 William Street, New York City 














Mutual Chemical Company 
of America 


BICHROMATE 
OF POTASH 


BICHROMATE 
OF SODA 


SULPHURIC ACID 60! 


IN CAR LOAD LOTS 


55 John Street New York, N.Y. 


Factories: 
| Jersey City, N. J. —_ Baltimore, Md. | 


